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HERE is nothing more false or 
3/ pernicious than the sentimental 
attitude of pity which it is the 
a fashion to assume in re- 
gard to the working-girl, 
because she works. If sheisa healthy girl, 
knows how to do her work, has no exhausting 
drain upon her resources outside of her own 
needs, and is protected in the exercise of her 
abilities, her condition is far from pitiable ; 
it is, indeed, enviable as compared with that 
of a dependent woman who is bound to a 
life of idleness. 

The working-girl is only to be pitied when 
she does not know how to work; when she 
is obliged to use her earnings to support 
thriftless parents, or other people; when she 
suffers from hereditary disease, or failure of 
the law, or her employers to surround her 
with such guards as are possible for her pro- 
tection, and such aids as are within their 
power for her comfort and welfare. 

These conditions, which ought to be a part 
of our civilization, are, unfortunately, not 
always so, and they indicate certain ways in 
which the working-girl sometimes needs help. 
For the rest she has often a truer perception 
of her blessings and her needs than those 
who strive to benefit her, and is now en- 
gaged, with the assistance of sensible and 
progressive women, in working out her own 
problem, with far more success than it could 
be worked out for her. 

The hardest part of a working-girl’s life is 
its want of variéty ; and the bounds which 
her attainments set to her intelligent under- 
standing of subjects which often have a 
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greatinterest forher. Isolated study requires 
time, close attention, and strength, and fresh- 
ness of mental faculty, which the working- 
girl naturally cannot bring to bear upon it; 
and she requires the direction given to her 
thought, her reading, her investigation of 
subjects, which the trained teacher gives 
the pupil. There was a movement at one 
time in the interest of providing ‘“‘recrea- 
tion,” evening entertainments, for working- 
girls. These were a little step, but they 
amused the hour only; they did nothing 
towards developing the girl individually, en- 
larging her outlook, improving her educa- 
tion, and rendering her better able to com- 
prehend her relations to the world about 
her. 

A great step in advance of these are work- 
ing-girls’ clubs and guilds, which begun as a 
philanthrophy, are gradually taking varied 
forms, and constitute a bridge which opens 
communication between women of culture 
and leisure, and girls shut out from many 
sources of enlargement, by the necessity for 
earning a livelihood. A great many foolish 
things have been written about the wicked- 
ness of fashionable Society in not opening its 
doors to working-girls and women. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the working-girl wants as little 
of ‘‘Society,’’ as Society wants of her. Her 
habits, her hours, her life, would not admit 
of such association if it was open to her, yet 
it has always seemed a blot upon our human- 
ity that only the vicious were the claimants 
upon our sympathy; the struggling, the 
ambitious, the intelligent, fight their own 
battles. + 
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100 WORKING GIRLS, AND 

Modern associations of women are chang- 
ing all this. Working-girls’ clubs and guilds 
are the direct outgrowth of women’s clubs; 
in some cases, as in Chicago, and particu- 
larly in Philadelphia, their foster mother. 
The results are far more beneficial to the 
working-girl than introductions to balls and 
banquets, if these had been possible, for 
they have brought her directly in contact 
with women of fine education, enlarged 
ideas and noble purposes, who have gladly 
seized the opportunity, which trained powers. 
and leisure gives the’, to impartesomething 
of what they know to their less favored 
sisters. 

Interested as w orking girls have ever been 
in any well-meaning effort for their advan- 
tage, no form of mere amusement ever de- 
veloped the continued and absorbing atten- 
tion from them which they show for those 
exercises which combine study with recrea- 
tion, and demand the employment of their 
own latent powers. Classes in French and 
German, classes in literature, classes in 
philosophy, in political economy and kindred 
subjects, such as parliamentary law, are 
formed, and draw together hundreds of girls 
employed during the day in shops and great 
manufacturing establishments. Experience, 
season after season, shows that the attrac- 
tion is not on account of the novelty, but a 
real and genuine widening of the horizon— 
an awakening of desire for knowledge, a 
reaching out which acquires more and more 
strength and earnestness after true things, 
and the cultivation of tastes which there- 
after cannot be fed by the false and exagge- 
rated, and are offended by the narrow, partial 
and prejudiced. Life becomes a different 
thing when knowledge opens its doors, and 
association with refinement and beauty is 
made practicable. 

“This world is yours as much as ours,”’ 
say these women to their pupils. This beau- 
tiful world of literature, art and music you 
can live in it in your thought while you are 
at your work. Throw away your dime 
novels, waste no more time upon attempts to 
elevate low and degraded types into heroes ; 
but select your ideals from the noblest. 
Choose your knights from among those who 
have done great work for mankind ; who 
have lived true lives, pure and without re- 
proach. 
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HOW TO HELP THEM. 


It is not onl that these classes of work. 
ing girls develop a refined taste in poetry 
and art; the pupils often display a quick- 
ness of comprehension, an Acuteness of 
reasoning, an appreciation of situations and 
ideas, 
teacher and the rest of the class; inspires 
the whole with loftier ideals, and brings it up 
to a more elevated standard. ‘‘Mrs. K.,” 
said a girl on one such occasion, ‘“‘you shall 


be proud of us yet; you will-see if we donot 


yet accomplish something.’’ It is of little 


consequence, however, whether they do great — 


things or small things in their own proper 


persons. The point is this: that they learn 


to respect true things, that they are taken © 


out of themselves and out of the sordid con- 
templation of their own lives, and put into 
relations with an aristocracy of intellect, | 
with the vivid life of other peoples and ages, 
and furnished with subjects of thought, with 
examples worthy of emulation. 

The Working-Woman's Guild of Philadel- 
phia, born of the New Century Club, num- 
bers upwards of three hundred members, 
One of the members of the club, a very 
accomplished and thoroughly educated wo-~ 
man, frequently has more than a hundred 
pupils in her literature and French classes, 
They are held two evenings in the week, 
and a guard of honor from among them 
call for her, and convey herhome. Natur- 
ally, it is at a sacrifice that this time is taken 
with regularity from the busy social season. 
But she would not resign the privilege of 
directing, and inspiring the studies of these” 
young girls, for any pleasure Society has to” 
bestow. She considers it the greatest possi- : 
ble advantage for herself, that she is able to_ 
pursue her own aimsin this way, and put™ 
her acquirements, the valuable education | 
she has received, to such good use. 

The field indicated by the work of this, | 
and other Guilds, is one which educated wo- 
men of leisure may most usefully occupy, 3 
establishing at once common ground upon” 
which rich and poor can meet with benefit) 
to both. There are hundreds of women) 
who have education and experience w ithout) 
wealth ; who are now earning a living by im-} 
parting, through lectures, and otherwise, w hat | 
they know to women who have money, but 
have not had opportunity. Let those now, 
who have received the priceless blessing of 
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WORKING GIRLS, AND HOW TO HELP THEM. 


a good education, who can impart what they 
know, but are not obliged to doit for money, 
do it for love—love of humanity, and put 
their equipment to use, re-distribute it, with- 
out losing anything, but with a positive gain 
to themselves. 

Guilds, clubs and societies are teaching 
working-girls the value of organization as a 
means of co-operative strength and compan- 
ionship. They are learning rapidly how to 
manage them for themselves, and they pre- 
fer to officer them from their own ranks. This 
is much better than for ‘‘ ladies’’ to undertake 
their management and direction, as they 
cannot know as.well as the girls themselves, 
what they want, and insensibly fall into a 
habit of dictatorship. It is of great impor- 
tance that they should start from a higher 
centre of cultivation, and maintain close 
relations, and interchange with it; else the 
Guild will fail of their educational purpose, 
and become mere social assemblies, which 
will degenerate or fall to pieces for want of 
a definite and inspiring object. 

Under competent direction, and with ac- 
quired experience, there is nothing to prevent 
working-girls from making a ‘‘Society”’ of 
their own, which the most fashionable woman 
might be proud to enter, and from which 
they could learn much. ‘There are plenty 
of working-girls who can perform on musical 
instruments, who can sing, who can read, 
appreciate fine authors and talk about what 
they read. They could easily make their 
own meetings interesting, by developing 
their own talents, and avoiding subjects of 
bitterness, or those likely to raise a spirit of 
antagonism. The faculty of cohesion, of 
sticking together, of finding points of agree- 
ment instead of points of difference, is the 
faculty of growth, of building up, of perma- 
nency andenlargement. Working-girls’ opin- 
ions are not very successful in elevating the 
general tone of the girls themselves, or fur- 
nishing social resources, for the reason that 
they are usually based upon a grievance, and 
do little but discuss it. Apart from this the 
primal idea of enjoyment is a “ball, ’? which 
dress little but supply a crop of headaches and 
tegrets for the next day. 
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Annual meetings, anniversaries, or a spec- 
ial entertainment in favor of some one whom 
the members wish to honor, supply the oc- 
casions for the important festivities of the 
Guilds, and at such times working-girls find 
that the most distinguished men and women 
are proud to be their guests, and that they 
can make gatherings equal in interest to any 
in the world; and far more important than 
merely languid coming together of those who 
have nothing to do in the world. 

¢Far better is it to help the working-girls to 
find the way to get the best out of their own 
lives, than to rail because another life can- 
not be found for them. Influential women 
can do more than teach them ; they can and 
should compel the laws to place them under 
its most sacred and strongest safeguards. As 
the loss of honor is the most terrible calamity 
that can befall a woman—far worse than 
death—the lives and work and reputation 
of working-girls should be special objects of 
care, and crimes against them visited with 
severest punishment. Every one knows 
that this is not now the case; that the great 
thoroughfares traversed for amusement are 
well lighted and police-protected, while the 
obscure street in which the working-girl has 
to find her home is left in Egyptian dark- 
ness, and the girl obliged to traverse dis- 
tances alone, to the mercy of any street ruf- 
fian who happens to be in her vicinity. 

The Women’s Protective Health Associa- 
tion of New York is fast getting rid of the 
nuisances of bad smells and noisome, pesti- 
lential methods of slaughter. Let commit- 
tees of women look to it that we have no dark 
corners in any of our large cities, and that 
the obscure neighborhoods are as well lighted 
as the prominent ones. We can do much 
more for working-girls by giving them a 
share in the benefits of civilization, than by 
groaning over them, and it is incumbent 
upon those who possess the blessings which 
the Nineteenth Century has brought to us, 
to see to it that they are shared, as far as pos- 
sible, by their less fortunate sisters—the con- 
ditions of whose work, not the work itself, 
is their misfortune. 





The Representative from Warcoon. 


By A COUNTRY EDITOR. ‘ 


Author of ‘‘CHRONICLES OF CLOVERSVILLE,’ 
(All rights res 


IV. 
WAS IT PROVIDENCE? 


ATURE had done much more for 
Saggopolis than man. The hijls 
encircling the town varied in 
form and dimensions. The eye 

discerned in the dimples on the more distant 
hill tops, well-kept fields, houses and barns. 
The slopes nearer at hand were covered with 
the verdure that charms every appreciative 
eye. Although the beautiful tints Autumn 
gives to all that the sun shines on in America 
were not yet defined, there was a variety in 
the dogwood, butternut, beeches and sumachs 
that pleased the eye, and invited closer com- 
munion with nature. 

The town was not wholly encircled with 
hills. The creek that defined the eastern 
boundary of Saggopolis shot suddenly across 
the bottom lJand to the north, then as sud- 
denly curved west. Stand where you would, 
the deep cleft in the hills eastward revealed 
glimpses of slopes that made a picture in 
themselves. One was tempted, in spite of 
himself, to explore the beauties of the faintly 
defined valleys lying on either side as far as 
the eye could reach. 

There was something in the swaying wil- 
lows fringing the creek on the north side of 
the town that suggested coolness and rest. 
There the children and idle found deep 
shadows when the fields were parched, and 
clouds of dust rose over roadways. The town, 
or the greater portion of the buildings, were 
erected upon a natural bench, which seemed 
to form the first of a series of steps designed 
to render ascent of the hill back of the town 
less difficult. The crags jutting out from the 
dense undergrowth on the face of the hill in 
the rear of town supplied the one thing re- 
quired to charm lovers of the picturesque. 

Artists found more to admire in the town 
than business men with an eye to availability 
and method discovered in Saggopolis. In 
the opinion of the last-mentioned, the hap- 
hazard manner in which the buildings, big 
and little, public and private were located, 
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suggested a slavish submission to cow-path 
The churches and schools were plain, 
square, unadorned... All were frame. The 
hotel, the one large, overshadowing building 
in the town over-looked an expanse of ground 
that ought to have been covered with build 
ings. Standing at an angle at the corner of 
the main street, it looked desolate, lonely, 
It was here, however, on the vacant ground 
opposite the hotel that showmen pitched 
their tents. It was here that the public meet 
ings were held. It was here that General 
Saggs stood when he formally announced the 
opening of the fair. 

A very wide hall extended from the front 
to the rear of the hotel, which was four storie 
in height. A hall of similar dimensions 
divided the second story. A porch, extending 
across the entire front of the hotel,’ was dé 
signed for the accommodation of the guest 
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occupying the best rooms on either side of 
the hall. 
The furniture in these was very plain. 


The 
walls were bare. The carpets hideous combt 
nations of red, black and green. 

The dinner bell had rung. The people 
surged into and overflowed the large dining: 
room. Hats were heaped carelessly on the 
table and on the floor in the hall. Some wert 
carried in and thrust underthe tables. Ther 
was a constant moving of chairs ; the noise of 
dishes, knives and spoons in contact ; muel 
talk and laughter. The air was full of sound 
when Colonel Stanwood suddenly opened thé 
door leading into the rooms he had secured 
on the left side of the hall. 

Mrs. Stanwood was sitting near the window 
looking out on the crowd below her. H@ 
companions, three ladies and a young gen 
tleman, were similarly occupied. g 

‘Where is Harry?” ; 

‘‘He went down to see about dinner. “a 
arrangements did you make?” 

‘*None whatever.” 

“You surely do not expect us to go a 
that room—the mere sound is sufficient, 
nothing of the sight one must see there.” — 

“It is not so bad, Clara. Come. I 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM RACCOON. 


find places for you. 
be too glad to—”’ 

“T much prefér’’-— But the Colonel, mov- 
ing near her, interrupted her. 

“JT, too, would much prefer crackers and 
cheese ; but there are imperative reasons why 
we should not hold aloof at this time.’’ 

“Very well—in that case,’’ said Mrs. Stan- 

_wood, quietly. ‘‘I suppose, to see and know 
Saggopolis, one must observe how the people 
eat, and eat with them. Do you know’’-— 
here she looked archly at her husband, and 
whispered in his ear—‘‘I begin to feel like 
the man we saw in the western play : the poor 
man with the coon that he tried to think was 
arabbit. He was tired eating coon. I am 
afraid you will be very sick of coon, Alger- 
non, before you are fairly in the campaign. 
I've had my fill of Raccoon county, already.”’ 

“Sh ! Clara,” said the Colonel, laughing in 
spite of himself, “if anybody heard you’’— 

“Why, farewell Raccoon votes? I’ll re- 
member.”” 

Then the Colonel led the way down stairs. 
The proprietor, seeing the party entering, 
hastened forward, prepared with excuses. 


The landlord will on!y 


The Colonel was at bottom supgemely indif- 


ferent. His object was accomplished. All 
there saw his wife and friends in the dininy- 
toom. He was turning away when his wife 
said coolly : 

“Any place, anything will answer us, 
Algernon. If you have a separate table, no 
matter what it is, you can put it in the hall 
opposite the kitchen.”’ 

“Certainly, certainly ; I never thought of 
that.’ 

So Mrs. Stanwood led the way into the 
kitchen, and out in the hall, where the 
table that sat in the ladies’ parlor was carried, 
acover laid, and in five minutes a merry 
party gathered around it. 

Five minutes later everybody in the hotel 
knew that Col. Stanwood’s wife and her 
fiends were eating in the hall, and then 
everybody said the Colonel’s wife was not the 
least bit proud. 

There was abundance of every thing. 
Mrs. Stanwood and her lady friends looked 
significantly at each other when the servants 
placed the viands within easy reach, and 
Waited on them. 

“This all comes of knowing what can be 
done with fruit in season, ladies,’’ she said. 
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‘If anybody had told me they could pro- 
vide these things in Saggopolis, 1 would not 
have believed it.’’ 

The party were enjoying themselves 
thoroughly, when Mrs. Stanwood availed 
herself of an opportune moment to whisper 
to her husband, ‘‘Where is Harry? until 
this moment I had utterly forgotten him.’’ 

‘‘Upon my soul I had, too. No matter, he is 
able to take care of himself, surely. I would 
just as soon, all things considered, see him 
mix with these people a little.’’ 

“T don’t agree with you,”’ said his wife in 
alowtone. ‘It will be much wiser for us to 
see who he associates with. Our experience 
certainly counts for something, and we are 
not doing cur duty either by him or ourselves 
if we permit him to form any entangling 
alliances. It is allso new to him. He never 
needed our assistance more than he does 
now !”’ 

Then the subject was dismissed, and the 
Colonel and his handsome wife addressed 
themselves anew to the task of discharging 
to the full the social amenities. 

When the Colonel escorted them to his 
rooms again, he excused himself for a few 
minutes. ‘ Business,’’ he said, ‘‘demanded 
his immediate presence elsewhere.’’ Before 
he left them, he said to his wife, in a low 
tone: 

“You managed that very well. Had 
we left the dining-room, the chances are that 
crowd would have rejoiced. There are just 
enough small souls here to form an opinion 
unfavorable to us—people who would be 
gratified to see us compelled to wait.”’ 

“Tf there are, you have taken the wind 
out of their sails completely. You have 
turned defeat into victory, as you may all 
through this campaign for me, if you will 
only try, Clara.” 

Then the Colonel closed the door softly 
after him, and Mrs. Stanwood turned to her 
friends with a trifle more color in her cheeks. 

As the Colonel hastened down the stairs, 
his glance fell upon a couple at the end of 
the hall on the second floor, a gentleman 
and lady. There was something in the 
attitude of the gentleman that reminded him 
of his youth. He smiled, and at the same 
instant the young gentleman turned his 
head. It was his son, Harry Stanwood. The 
Colonel had not a moment to spare. He 
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smiled to himself as he hastened to the 
gentlemen’s parlor. ‘‘Harry is like myself 
—he likes a pretty girl.” Then the subject 
was dismissed. He had more important 
matters to think of. 

He was absent a good half-hour. When 
he returned to his wife, his face was flushed. 
The world had broadened in the interval. 
Henceforth, unless fates were against him, he 
wou!d occupy much more of it; his sphere 
of action would be speedily enlarged. Eph 
Twitchell’s plans ‘“‘ worked to a charm,” to 
employ Eph’s words. 

The Colonel was the coming man of Rac- 
coon county. 

The Stanwood party sat at the open win- 
dows, looking out on the crowds below, at 
castellated crags jutting out from the hill at 
their left, and the hill-tops lying beyond, over 
which a purple veil was thrown—the soften- 
ing, indescribable haze of early Autumn. 

The air was full of sound. The boisterous 
laughter of youths unrestrained, the giggling 
of girls standing apart in little knots, the 
coming and going of all manner of vehic!es 
—carriages, buggies, light and heavy wagons, 
and the blare of the band, that had resumed 
playing, tempted Mrs. Stanwood’s party to 
look out. The eye was gratified by the ani- 
mated picture. 

Mrs. Stanwood opened her door, and, fol- 
lowed by her friends, stood on the porch. 

“This is not so bad after all. It is a very 
pretty picture—if the houses were away. 
There is no order; everybody seems to have 
built to suit himself. Such wretched taste, 
too.” 

As she spoke, she turned her head, The 
door of the room on the opposite side of the 
hall was opened, and a lady, accompanied by 
several friends, stepped out. She looked 
quickly over the crowd below her, then 
turned towards Mrs. Stanwood. 

Mrs. Stanwood was looking at the rocks 
on the hill-side, seemingly oblivious of the 
presence of all save her friends. 

‘‘Fanny, bring me out a chair. I want to 
enjoy myself out here. It isn’t every day I 
get a chance to see so many people.”’ 

Mrs. Stanwood’s friends turned and looked 
at the speaker. It was the lady in the blue 
figured silk dress. There was, if possible, 
more color in her cheeks than when she 
looked directly at Mrs. Stanwood in the fair. 


Her eyes sparkled as she coolly surveyed 
Mrs. Stanwood, then, including her friends 
in a single sweeping glance, the lady in blue 
calmly seated herself, saying : 

‘‘Now, girls, this is something like. ] 
declare, it makes me feel ten years younger 
to look at them. I've a good mind, if Eph 
wasn’t around, to go down there and get in 
the swing. Do you think I wouldn’t? Just 
any of you try me !—you are afraid to banter 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Stanwood moved toward the end-of 
the porch. Her party followed her. It was 
plain that they preferred to be a little apart 
They were talking and laughing merrily 
when an exclamation from the lady in blue 
and a shout from the crowd startled them, 

Looking down the street, Mrs. Stanwood 
beheld a scene that was stamped upon her 
memory for years. 

Two spirited horses, spurning the restraint 
of a boy in a gaily-painted light wagon, were 
dashing headlong through the frightened 
crowd. Men shouted and women screamed 
as they fled right and left in the first moment 
of fear. The team had just turned the 
corner; the driver was nodding to acquait- 
tances in the crowd, when the beating of the 
drum and a blare of unusual volume from 
the brass instruments frightened the horses, 
They plunged, the lad, in his fright, dropped 
the lines, and the horses, unrestrained, 
dashed forward. 

A group of young ladies, standing on the 
wide street, looking at the flying horses, 
startled by the cries that rose, skurried away 
without looking to see what caused the com 
motion,—all but one, who calmly turned 
In the brief interval that was fraught with 
danger to this girl, the spectators beheld 4 
face and form that would have attracted at 
tention anywhere. 

As she stood quite alone, the eyes of the 
multitude were riveted upon her. One 
thought, a common dread, was shared by all 
who witnessed the scene. Unless she appre 
hended her danger, she would be troddef 
under foot, maimed, or perhaps killed. The 
horses were galloping madly ; now plunging 
to the right, now to the left. The girl stood 
fair in their path. Fleetness of foot alone 
could save her. Not an instant of time wa 
to be lost. 
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fright ‘sufficiently to exercise ordinary judg- 
ment. They had, as frequently happens in 
like emergencies, made matters worse by 
shouting and tossing hats at the horses’ 
heads. The flying hats and shouts only 
made the ungovernable animals wilder. 
They darted onwards in tremendous leaps 
that threatened to free them from the vehicle, 
heading directly for the girl who stood 
alone on the street. The course they were 
pursuing would take them across the corner 
of the open lot, unless they encountered the 
platform erected for the speakers. 

The girl’s look and manner, when she 
turned and beheld the horses approaching 
her, revealed rare presence of mind. It was 
plain to all that she realized her perilous 
position. Without pausing to look from 
one side of the road to the other, as many 
suddenly confronted with danger would have 
done, she ran directly toward the hotel. 

Now another figure appeared on the scene: 
a young man, who suddenly sprang into full 
view near the platform, which had con- 
cealed him from the greater portion of the 
throng on the street. The young man, 
alarmed by the shouts, darted towards the 
girl. The girl’s rare self-command and fleet- 
ness of foot would have saved her had she 
not tripped up a piece of board left lying 
upon the ground by the men who built the 
platform. How it happened the lookers on 
did not know. They saw the girl running 
to escape the maddened horses one instant; 
the next she was lying on the ground, with 
the rearing, plunging steeds rushing directly 
onwards. To all seeming she was doomed. 

A sudden hush fell upon the vast throng. 
The spectators held their breath. Many 
turned aside with a sickening sense of hor- 
ror, and Mrs. Stanwood, who had witnessed 
all, quietly fainted dead away on the hotel 
porch. 

But just when all who witnessed the scene 
had given the girl over to death, the young 
man sprang to the girl’s side, stooped sud- 
denly, and when he rose his purpose was 
clear to all. He was resolved the runaways 
should be diverted from the course they were 
pursuing at the risk of his life. He held in 
his hands the piece,of board that the girl 
had tripped over. ‘The crowd caught a 
glimpse of the piece of board in the air as 
the young man stood erect, fearless, in the 
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pathway of the horses. It was only aglimpse ; 
for the hands that swung it dealt the nearest 
horse a terrific blow on the side of its head. 
The horse rose, reared upon its hind feet, 
checking its fellow, which reared with it. 
It looked as if both would strike the young 
inan with their fore-feet and trample him. 
The instant he struck the horse a blow that 
was heard by everybody in the vast crowd, 
he dropped the board and stooped suddenly 
to lift the girl. The horses struck the board 
with their fore-feet simultaneously, and both 
fell on their knees with a crash that flung 
the occupant of the wagon out on the road. 
In that brief interval the young man gath- 
ered the girl up in his arms, and whirled her 
clear out of the horses’ path. 

As he bore her toward the hotel, a faint 
cheer rose, but the crowd awe-struck could 
not cheer loudly ; instead, now that every- 
body could breathe freely, people began to 
wonder who the young man was, and com- 
mended his courage and rare presence of 
mind. The struggling horses were now in 
-the hands of a dozen men. 

““They are done for—ruined!” said aman 
who had examined them carefully. ‘A 
thousand dollars clean gone—what’ll Parker 
say; look at their knees—not fit to put to a _ 
plough, let alone a wagon. Just a clean 
thousand gone—that’s what I offered Parker 
myself. It’s a shame.”’ 

“That’s all right;’’ said a big red-faced 
man who pressed forward. The crowd 
parted, anf the owner of the team looked 
sharply at the trembling horses, then turned 
quckly to the driver, who stood silent with a 
white face. Parker felt his shoulders, arms, 
brushed the dust off his back, and said in a 
hearty voice. 

“ You're all right, Jim, eh? Not much 
hurt, eh? More skeered than hurt.’”? Then 
turning to the crowd, ‘They might a’killed 
Jim, boys—and they blamed nigh killed the 
gal—I saw it all. What’s a thousand dollars 
as long as Jim’s all right.’’ 

That was Parker’s view of it. 

Meantime Mrs. Stanwood’s friends fanned 
her vigorously, sprinkled water in her face, 
and she sat up. Then she put a hand over 
her heart as a death-like pallor overspread her 
face and neck, seeing which her friends as- 
sisted her to: her room, and had recourse to 
such expedients as such suggest themselves 
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to the sex, to prevent her from fainting a 
second time. 

The crowd in front of the hotel parted to 
permit Harry Stanwood to pass into the hall 
with his fairburden. He was fairly in the 
hall, when a figure that seemed to fly down 
the stairway caught hiseye. As they met, 
he turned to the entrance to the ladies’ par- 
lor, a figure in blue silk darted in before him, 
and, without pausing to think, simply obey- 
ing his impulse, he gently deposited his in- 
animate burden at her feet. 

But before he could straighten himself 
again, a pair of arms were around his neck, 
and he blushed to the temples as a pair of 
blue eyes swimming in tears looked into his 
own, and a woman’s lips were pressed on 
either cheek, in the presence of a score or 
more who crowded into the hall and came 
running down the stairs. 

V. 
IN A TIGHT BOX. 

Mrs. Twitchell was sitting with a handker- 
chief at her eyes in her own room when a 
heavy footstep approached the door. The 
handkerchief was thrust intoa pocket quickly, 
and the color returned to her cheeks as the 
door opened and Eph Twitchell entered quick- 
ly. He advanced to his wife quickly. 

“‘T knew this would be the way—all alone 
here. You've bin cryin’, too. Now’’— 

With a burst that was more like a cry thana 
sob, Mrs.Twitchell exclaimed, ‘ O! Eph, there’s 
none to hear—we ought to go down on our 
bended knees and thank the Almighty she’s 
not lyin’ here dead this minute. Then she 
caught her breath and faced her husband 
resolutely. . 

‘“‘If this is what politics is to do for us, I 
don’t want nothing to do withthem. Ifyou'd 
not been so taken up chasin’ after that Colo- 
nel Stanwood—though why you should isa 
wonder tome. Youdon’tneedto. If you’d 
been nigh us, looking after us, it would’nt 
have happened. She’d either been with one 
or other of us. Such a feeling as I ex- 
perienced sitting out there, Eph, I'll never 
have again until I die.’’ 

“I know it, Tillie—that’s why I hurried up 
to you. Its all my fault, Tillie—you can’t 
say nothin’ that’ll make me feel worse’n I 
do. But it was all an accident after all—and 
accidents will happen.”’ 
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‘‘T am not blaming it all on you, Eph.” 

The handkerchief was brought out again, 
and husband and wife were clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

““There—there Tillie—its all right now, 
anyway. I'll keepa closer lookout for her 
for your sake an’ mine as well as her own.” 

‘‘Mrs. Twitchell replaced her handker- 
chief. Eph kissed her, and changed the sub 


“It’s a bang-up affair. There’s more folks 
here than there was over to Hoadville fair. 
We're goin’ to get up a ball, a grand ball, 
and there’ll be lots of fun afore the fair ends. 
But I want to introduce you to Colonel Stan- 
wood and the Colonel’s wife. She’s a mighty 
stylish woman, Tillie; pooty as a picter, too, 
It'll be mighty nice to know her, so you'll 
have some one else to call on when you go 
to town.”’ 

“I’m ready any time now, since I’m over 
my fright. Where’s Fanny ?”’ 

”She’s talking with a parcel of wimmin folks 
in the halldownstairs. She’scomin’ up right 
away; she’ll not go off the porch, without 
somebody’s with her, the balance of the day. 
Fanny’s real bad scared, Tillie, foronce. She 
ain’t the least bit like herself. Seems like 


‘as if all this fuss and crowd of people has 


made her another gal. Well, are you ready 
now? I expect they’re waitin’ on us.” 

‘‘How far do we have to go?”’ 

‘*There’s no need to put your bonnet on,” 
Eph said, smiling, as his wife turned and 
lifted her’s. ‘‘They’re in this here hotel.” 

“Eph!’? Mrs. Twitchell dropped her 
bonnet on the table, and advancing to him 
grasped her husband's arm as she looked at 
him earnestly : ‘‘ You don’t tell me that wo- 
man’s in this hotel—stopping in the house 
here’”’ 

‘*Certainly, I dosay that dady’’— 

‘‘Never mind, now, whether she is woman 
or lady; the point is, she is in this house. 
Which room is she in?” 

‘‘Why, they’ve three, same as we have. 
Right acrost from ours, on the other side of 
the hall; best rooms inthe house. I got ’em 
yesterday for the Colonel and me. Had the 
landlord hold ’em back for us until ’’— 

“Then I’m not going to have nothing to 
do with her. I shan’t speak to her.’’ 

‘““Why, what on earth!”’ 

“You'll agree with me, Eph. That wo- 
man’s insulted me. I never wasso insulted 
in my life.’’ 

“But how—when—why what does this 
mean, Tillie ?’’ 

“I'll tell you. If you don’t know it, its 
because I’ve had no chance to tell you. 
Every one out there’’—Mrs. Twitchell point- 
ed to the parlor—‘‘ knows it. 7hey all heard, 
and every one saw her, Eph. Why she be- 
littled my clothes; said I hadn’t no taste— 


couldn’t make little enough of me. She was» 
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sitting in the fair, taking us country folks all 
to pieces.” 

“But, see here; you’ve got to be mighty 
right on this. How do you knowshe meant 
you?”’ 

" Eph was deeply interested now. He was 
as proud of his wife as any true husband 
could be, without undue display. 

“Why there ain’t no room for mistake about 
it, Eph. There's blue silks, and figured silks, 
but there isn’t another woman here with a 
white fichu and a white parasol, and a white 
straw hat trimmed with crimson, and a crim- 
son feather, but me—is there ?’’ 

‘““No! And blamed if I see any other wo- 
man with a nicer git-up than your’s, Tillie. 
I never seed you look better or handsomer, 
Tillie.” 

Eph was looking at her with the eyes ofa 
lover. His wife blushed with pleasure. 

‘““Well, she just took me all apart—you 
know what that means’”’ 


“But surely not before you! Why she’s 
a lady, Tillie.” 
“It don’t make no difference. I tell you 


she did. But she’d never knew I heard her, 
only an awkward coot rammed against a 
post, loosened the peg, and let down a lot of 
quilts and things—and there we were, face 
to face. 

“ And, then, what did you say ?”’ 

“Say ?’? Mrs. Titchell shrugged her shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Why should / say anything! She 
was doing all the talking. But I £now she’d 
given a thousand dollars rather than I’d 
heard. Why, I just gave her and her crowd 
one look, and walked away.”’ 

“That was right—just right, Tillie.” Eph 
sat down and knit his brows as he thumbed 
his hat. 

“This is mighty awkward, Tillie; mighty 
awkward for me, and for the Colonel.”’ 

“IT suspect it is,’? said Mrs. Twitchell 
calmly. ‘But it isn’t ourdoings. And see- 
ing it is all his wife’s fault, I don’t seeas you 
need to worry over it.”’ 

““You don’t understand. You see, here’s 
how it is. I’ve been and introduced the 
Colonel to men who kin make him a Con- 
gressman jes’ as easy as—’”’ 

“Well, what if you have? Then he owes 
that much to you, and his wife is just that 
much worse, because she’s insulted the wife 
of the man that’s helping her husband go to 
Congress.”’ 

“See here, Tillie, I'll tell you what Ill 
do. I believe in square dealin’ as long as 
there’s a chance. I’ll go to the Colonel, tell 
him jes’ how it stands, and if his wife don’t 
come here and apologize to you, Tillie—zf 
she don’t come right in here and take it all 
back—every word’’— 

But Mrs. Twitchell put up a hand. 

“No. I don’t want her to come. I 
wouldn’t permit her to apologize; and you 
don’t know her; and you don’t know fash- 
ionable people’s ways, or you wouldn’t 
expect her to take it back. That ain’t 
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She looked red, and I felt redder.”’ * 
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women’s ways; and it ain’t fashionable 
people’s ways.” 

“Then how’s it to be fixed up?” Eph 
asked dryly. 

“It’s one of the things that can’t be fixed. 
There are things can’t be undone; and you 
know it, Eph, as wellas I do. Suppose some 
mon out there in the crowd made little of 
you?” 

*‘T reckon he’d hear from me in short 
order.”’ 

‘Suppose he’d slapped you in the face?” 

“T'd knock him down quicker’n chain 
lightning.”’ 

‘‘He couldn’t do nor say anything to make 
you forget it?”’ 

‘“What’s the use askin’ such silly ques- 
tions, Tillie?”’ 

‘Well, the Colonel’s wife did just as bad 
as that on me. Every bit as bad, Eph. 
There can’t be no correspondence between 
her and me, You may put that down. But 
if you are so thick with the Colonel, I’m not 
going to interfere. You men folks can be 
just the same.”’ 

‘“Now, you know better nor that!’’ ex- 
claimed Eph angrily. 

“You know you don’t mean any such 
thing ; and if you did, suppose I’m going to 
be friends with a man whose wife’s insulted 
mine! We mayn’t be fashionable folks; 
but I guess we’ve our ideas of what’s be- 
holdin’ to each other. Only this is con- 
founded awkward. Because, I’ve been a 
doin’ all I kin to boost the Colonel for Con- 

ess.” 

‘‘Much thanks you'll get for it.”’ 

“‘T ain’t workin’ for thanks.”’ 

“Then you don’t show as much sense as 
you usually do, that’s all I’ve got to say, 
Eph.”’ ° 

‘What do you mean, ‘Fillie ?’’ 

‘“‘What is all this talking for the Colonel 
for Congress for? In what way dovs it con- 
cern us? How is it going to help you?” 

Eph Twitchell looked up at his wife, rose, 
paced the floor, turned and looked at her 
again. She looked at him calmly, waiting 
the answer. 

‘I declare, Tillie, you’ve kinder got me. 
It’s because I’m sorter consulted by the 
other fellows what plans these things. AndI 
just thought, bein’ as how General Saggs is 
goin’ out’”’— 

““You’d help somebody else in his place. 
Is that it?” 

‘“‘About the heft of it, I reckon. 
that’s the hull of it.” 

‘Now you're going to put in that woman’s 
husband?” 

“‘T’m in a mighty tight box.” 

“TI don’t see it. You are not responsible. 
You ain’t to blame. What do we care if all 
the world knows the truth, as they will? J 
ain’t going to hide it, I’m sure. If anybody 
asks me, think I’ll hesitate one instant to 
tell them why I don’t speak to Mrs. Stan- 
wood—why we don’t know each other! ”’ 


Yes, 
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There was a ringin Mrs. Twitchell’s voice, 
and sparkle in her eyes that recalled the 
day’s when Eph was sueing for her favor. 

“You can drop it just where it is. You 
can tell everybody just why you ain’t helping 
make other people Congressmen. But, if I 
were in your place, I know what I would do. 
Only you don’t see things as I do.”’ 

‘“What’s that?’? demanded Eph sharply. 

‘‘Why,’’ said Mrs. Twitchell, with unusual 
deliberation, ‘if I could make other people 
Congressmen, I’d go to Congress myself.”’ 

Her husband wheeled around on her, stared 
at her, then laughed. 

‘““Me! Me go to Congress. Why, now, 
Tillie, dospeak sense. / ain’t fit for Congress. 
Z ain’t eddicated for Congress.’’ 

““You’re a smarter man than 
Saggs.”’ 

“ Well, if I wasn’t—”’ 

“You can educate yourself. “You'll never 
be any different unless you can go with men 
you can learn from. You're plenty good as 
you are, Eph—but I’d like you to tell me 
another man in Raccoon County, yes, any- 
where around, that’s got more to be proud of 


General 


ALICE—THE ISLE OF THE LONG AGO. 


than you. Look at the stock you’ve come 
from! Four generations of preachers in it! 
You’ve made your own way, too. All you’ye 
got you’ve earned and planned for. You'd 
show a heap more sense in running for Con. 
gress yourself than planning for other peo- 
ple you are not beholding to. I thought it 
from the first. Now I’ve said it.” 

“I don’t know but you're right Tillie; 
but I’ve passed my word.”’ » 

‘“‘And you mustn’t break it. Now what 
did you promise ?”’ 

‘‘Well—nothing exactly. Only the Cok 
onel expects to get the nomination.” 

‘ Then don’t you do anything to prevent 
it. Let him get it. Goalong now. I’veno 
more to say. You area mau of your word 
always.”’ 

“But I don’t, I’ll swear, Tillie, I don’t 
know what to say to the Colonel.’’ 

“If you wait till 7 put words in your 
mouth, you’ll wait forever,’’ and Mrs. Twitch- 
ell stepped out on the porch again, leaving 
him standing there looking down on the 
floor in a brown study. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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I see her now. Her hair is strown 
No longer in disordered strands ; 
But gathered nicely. Yet Iown 
I like it not. Her dainty hands, 
As fair as are two lilies blown, 
And arms, once very bare and brown, 
Are clasped by envious lace and bands 
Of ruffles ; and hersilken gown 
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do 
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© AST year I left her turned fourteen ; 


Over her twinkling feet drops down, 
Which once I watched on Newport sands, 
Or racing with her hoop in town. 

A primer gait her age demands, 

A soberer garb and eyes cast down. 

She runs no more across the lands, 

Nor hides in hay fields, sweet and mown, 
From kisses of the young farm-hands. 
And, oh, how very wise she’s grown! 


The Isle of the Long Ago. 





H!a wonderful stream is the River Time, 
As it flows through this realm of tears, 
With a faultless rythm and a musical rhyme 
And a broader sweep and a surge sublime, 
As it blends with the ocean of years. 


How the Winters are drifting like flakes of snow! 
And the Summers like buds between; 
And the year in the sheaf—so they come and they go 
On the river’s breast, with its ebb and flow, 
As they glide in the shadow and sheen. 


There’s a magical isle up the River Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing ; 

There’s a cloudless sky and a tropical clime, 

And a voice as sweet as a vesper chime, 
And the tunes with the roses are staying. 


And the name of this isle is the Long Ago, 
And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow— 
They are heaps of dust, but we loved them so! 
There are trinkets and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of songs that nobody sings 
And a part of an infant’s prayer ; 
There’s a harp unswept anda lute without strings; 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garments that she used to wear. 


O.., remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 
All the days of our life till night ; 
And when evening comes with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing in slumber awhile, 
May that “ Greenwood”’ of ours be in sight. 
—Benjamin F. Taylor. 
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BY ANNA IL. LEAR. 





HE town of Haverhill, in the old 
Bay State, though unrenowned 
in the ‘‘story of the nations,”’ 

is not without distinctions of its 
own. 

From here was carried captive by the red 
men the redoubtable Hannah Dustin, whose 
story every school child knows. The old 
garrison-house that was her home remained 
standing in the mart of the town until within 
four years of the present time, and to-day, 
on a fine pedestal in the city’s modest park, 
you may still see, immortalized in bronze, the 


Thrice blessed is he who has not to wait 
for tardy recognition from posterity, but who 
in his own day and generation receives the 
laurel from his own familiar friends in the 
land where he was born, thus proving the 
exception to the rule that “a prophet is 
never without honor save in his own coun- 
try.” 

This happy fate has fallen to him of whom 
I write—the venerable poet, John G. Whit- 
tier—who has just passed his eightieth year. 

The Whittier homestead long since passed 
to other ownership, and the poet’s own 





warlike looking woman posing in the great 
tomahawk act by which she regained liberty 
and home. All honor to her prowess! 

But, about three miles from the city proper, 
in what is known as the East Parish, still 
stands the plain farm-house which sheltered 
the infancy and youth of one who lays claim 
to no warlike deed or heroic exploit, yet who 
will live forever in the hearts of his country- 
men, and be beloved by. generations yet un- 
born, wherever the language of his lays is 
known, 


residence is in the adjoining town of Ames- 
bury; but, increasing weight of years and 
the incident failure of strength, making it 
undesirable for him to live with only hired 
attendants, his home for the most part of 
late has been with some one of his relatives. 

For he who has sung to us so long, and so 
sweetly, of love for all humanity, has been 
wed only to its cause ; is a life-long bachelor, 
though revered by women and beloved of 
children the wide land over! How many 
wives and mothers who have never seen his 
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face have been comforted by the messages 
his pen has given the world—have found in 
his sublime utterances a solace for hidden 
griefs, and a courage still to endure them 
without loss of faith in— 


‘‘Immortal love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea. 


‘*And how many children, in how many 
homes and schools, have thrilled to the 
rhyme of ‘‘ Barbara Frietchie,’’ have smiled 
at the picture of ‘‘The Barefoot Boy,’’ and 
been moved to tender thoughts by the scene 
at ‘‘the school-house by the road.”’ 

‘A ragged beggar sunning.’’ Well do I 
remember the look and speech of a little lad 
of my own household when first he read ‘‘ In 
School Days,” in a reader just introduced in 
his school. ‘‘ Mamma,’’ he said, ‘‘that and 
The Barefoot Boy are the prettiest pieces: 
Why do folks like Browning and Tennyson, 
and lots of others,so much—who write stuff (?) 
that you don’t know any more about after 
you've read it? Now, Mr. Whittier’s poetry 
makes you see the place—and after you read 
it—why its just as you feel yourself, only 
you could not Ze// it like him!” 

There is discrimination for you; and, amidst 
the plaudits of men and the admiration of 
women, I am sure such praise as that would 
not be disdained by the poet whose words 
innocent-minded children, no less than 
sages, can ‘‘feel’’ and understand. 

The modest Quaker avers that he is sur- 
prised to find his simple lays so well re- 
ceived, and that he feels they do not entitle 
him to rank with the great poets of undying 
name and fame. In one of his poems, en- 
titled ‘‘ My Namesake,’’ he says to that per- 
sonage : 

** And thou, dear child, in riper days 

When asked the reason of thy name, 
Shalt answer: One ’twere vain to praise 
Or censure, bore the same. 
* * * * * * oe * * 
‘*The words he spake, the thoughts he penned, 
Are mortal as his hand and brain, 
But if he served the Master’s end, 
He has not lived in vain !” 

No bard of any country has used his genius 
to better purpose in doing the Master’s work ; 
and far from being as mortal as the hand and 
brain which devised them, his themes and 
their influence shall benefit humanity as 
long as time endures ! . 

The mountains, lakes, rivers and valleys 
of all New England; the stirring events of 
colonial history in his native town, and many 
a noteworthy tradition of this and neighbor- 
ing localities, have been made familiar to 
thousands who dwell by far-off seas, and who 
but for his pen-paintings would never have 
known of their existence ; and already many 
visitors seek out ‘‘The Country Bridge,’’ the 
*Countess’ ’”’ grave, the ‘“‘hills of gold. and 
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silver rimming around the little town,”’ and 
reverently visit the humble place of Whit- 
tier’s birth. 

It is this home and its inmates of long ago 
which he so inimitably depicts in ‘‘ Snow 
Bound,” and its exterior has been very little 
changed ; but inside modern improvements 
have done away with the wide fire-place with 
its crane and trammels, ‘‘Turks-head and- 
irons,’ from which the fire once gleamed 
‘‘on white-washed wall and sagging beam.” 
But outside there is still the -well with its 
old-fashioned curb, and the “‘long sweep 
high aloof” which 


“In its slant splendor seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle.’’ 


There still flows, with music in its murmur, 
the clear stream of which he wrote— 


‘‘We minded that the sharpest ear, 
The buried brooklet could not hear : 
The music of whose liquid lips 
Had been to us companionship, 
And in our lonely life had grown, 
To have an almost human tone.” 


The descent of this stream is broken by 
many rocky falls, and gazing upon it from 
the little bridge were it crosses the road, hear- 
ing its unceasing gurgle, and watching it 
glance under the leafy screen of the trees 
upon either side, one involuntarily repeats— 

‘* Laughed the brook for my delight, 
Through the day and through the night; 


Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall.”’ 


It isaspot of purely rustic beauty, and may 
well have ministered to the imaginative mind 
of the shy lad, which the venerable bard con- 
fesses himself to have been. 


Conflicting dates have been published as 


the birthday of Mr. Whittier, and it is related 
that one anxious to know the true one, sent 
him an inquiry, coupled with the remark that 
of course ‘‘he himself must know!” 

He replied that the event made little or no 
impression on his mind or memory at the 
time; but that his mother had always in- 
structed him to believe that it occurred upon 
the 17th day of the 12th month, 1807; and 
as she was ever an entirely truthful woman, 
he felt sure that might be relied on as the 
exact date. 

For generations the poet's ancestors lived 
and toiled in this vicinity, one of them being 
the first Quaker of Haverhill, Joseph Peas- 
lee ; and upon this place, which of late years 
has been known as Fernside Farm, the boy 
John labored with his hands, while his mind 
craved ever the knowledge of books not afford- 
ed at the little school of the district. Cir- 
cumstances and paternal disinclination were 
checks upon this ambition for a time, put, 
after a winter’s work at making slippers for 
eight cents a pair, he found himself the pos- 
sessor of thirty dollars ; and this hard-earned 
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sum was joyfully expended for board and 
tuition at the old Haverhill Academy, in the 
then small village. Every Monday he walked 
the three miles over the hills, returning Sat- 
urday to his home. 

Before this time (1827) some of his verses 
had been published in William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s paper, then printed at Newburyport ; 
and during his stay in the Academy he was 
a regular contributor to the Haverhill Ga- 
zette, then conducted by Abijah W. Thayer, 
father of Prof. J. B. Thayer, of the Law 
School at Harvard University. Mr. Thayer 
recognized his contributor’s unusual ability 
and interested himself to promote his educa- 
tional facilities. 

Of this time the poet says: ‘‘The two 
years spent at the Academy I have always 
reckoned among the happiest of my life.’’ 

In a letter addressed to one who was with 
him there, he wrote, under date of 12 mo. 25, 
1885 : 

“It has been our privilege to live in an 
eventful period, and to witness wonderful 
changes since we conned our lessons together. 

‘* How little we then dreamed of the steam- 
car, electric telegraph and telephone! We 
studied the history and geography of a world 
only half explored. Our country was an 
unsolved mystery. ‘The Great American 
Desert’ was an awful blank on our school 
maps. We have since passed through the 
terrible ordeal of civil war, which has lib- 
erated enslaved millions, and made the 
union of the States an established fact, and 
no longer a doubtful theory. 

‘If life is to be measured not so much by 
years as by thoughts, emotion, knowledge, 
action, and its opportunity of a free exercise 
of all our powers and faculties, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon really outliving the 
venerable patriarchs. For myself, I would 
not exchange a decade of my own life for a 
century of the Middle Ages, or a ‘cycle of 
Cathay.’ ”’ 

Upon the home-farm, but some rods from 
the house, is a tree locally famed as the 
“Whittier Elm.” It is a patriarch of trees, 
standing close to the highway, and its giant 
bole divides at a heighth of 10 or 12 feet 
(for a guess) from the ground, into numerous 
branches, each of which is of the size of a 
well-grown tree itself. Immediately back of 
it the ground rises abruptly to a high’ knoll, 
which the drooping branches nearly sweep, 
so that one sitting in its shade upon the 
ground might still have his head among its 
whispering leaves. 

A little farther on the traveller on this 
road comes to a little school-house, which is 
not ¢he one, but on or near the site of that 
older structure, where the dear little com- 
panion of his school days confessed her grief 
at out-spelling the embryo poet. 

“I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 


Because,”’ the brown eyes lower fell, 
“Because, you see, I love you!”’ 
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Rumor has it that this girl of whom he 
long after wrote— 
“Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child face is showing,”’ 
was to have been the ove nearest and dearest 
—the companion of his life—and that bereft 
of her by death, he found none other to fill 
her place. 

This may be but the idle imagining of 
some romancer, I know not; but in his poem, 
‘“My Name-sake,’’ before alluded to, he 
predicts the saying of himself, 

“‘His eye was beauty’s powerless slave, 
And his the ear which discord pains; 

Few guessed beneath his aspect grave, 
What passions strove in chains.” 

And in another place he speaks of: 

‘‘ * * * the dear memory of one who 
might have turned my song 
To sweeter music by her delicate ear ;’’ 
but of whom this is recorded perhaps only 
his personal friends know. But certain it is 
that he is no less the irreproachable gentle- 
man than the truly inspired bard: 

‘Whatever record leaps to light, he never 
shall be shamed.”’ 

The pictures of him extant hardly do him 
justice; but an oil portrait painted by an 
old-time schoolmate, Harrison Plummer, 
which graces the wall of the Public Library 
in his native town, ‘‘has caught the fire of 
the deep-set eyes, and the firm serenity 
which, Stedman says, ‘by transmitted habi- 
tude dwells upon the lips of the sons and 
daughters cf peace.’ ’’ 

A personal friend says of him: ‘‘The fire 
is not yet burnt out from his dark, expres- 
sive eyes, and he is not at all the dreamy, 
anya being a poet is supposed to be; 

ut is simply a gentleman, upright in form, 
active in manner, and forceful in look.”’ 

Mr. Whittier’s present home is with a 
cousin, Mrs. Woodman, at Oak Knoll in 
Danvers, Mass. 

It has long ‘been his custom to avoid 
crowds and excitement, and his health 
obliges — to deny admission to many who 
seek him from mere curiosity,—autograph- 
hunters and the like,—and also to refrain 
from replying to countless letters sent him 
upon one pretext and another. But this his 
tender conscience deprecates, and he avows 
his sorrow at not being able to answer all 
letters, and to grant every favor asked of 
him. In this pleasant retreat, however, 
love shields hjm as much as may be from 
paying the penalty of greatness ; and here— 

‘*In life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow,”’ 

He waits 


“To meet the night that soon 

Shall shape and shadow overflow.’ 

Across life’s sea, by gales benign, 
Safe brought through rock and foam, 

The voyager sees before him shine 
The harbor-lights of Home ! 

And on its waters, still and clear, 
He rests the toiling oar, 

And waits in grateful calm to hear 

“ The keel upon the shore,’ 


’ 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


AUTHOR OF “SOCIAL SILHOUETTES,” ‘‘RUTHERFORD,” 


‘““AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN,”’ “‘ THE HOUSE AT HIGH 


BRIDGE,’”’ ‘‘ THE CONFESSIONS OF CLAUD,”’ ETC. 





HEY had begun by being friends. 
Years before the opening of 
this little history, which concerns 
itself with both their lives, they 
had boarded together in Amity 
street, not far from Broadway. Manvers 
Joyce was then an alert, brilliant-eyed young 
fellow of three-and-twenty, with immense 
confidence in his future mercantile success, 
and a way of regarding the prosaic dry goods 
of the Messrs. Pratt & Co., who employed 
him, as though they were delicate prismatic 
tissues of untold values, and fit for the ap- 
parel of an Aladdin, or a Camaralzaman. 
Julius Greason, his friend, at least three 
years older than Manvers, had a plodding, 
sedate way that was in direct contrast to the 
nervous volubility of Manvers. Julius was 
paying-teller in a bank, and appeared to 
- entertain no special hopes of ever holding 
any loftier position. He had not the slender, 
soldierly build of the other, nor the fine 
facial chiselling ; but in his tall and rather 
stolid figure, in his calm, bland, amiable, 
blue-eyed personality there was, nevertheless, 
a rich fund of attractiveness. 

“‘You’ll probably escape all the big trou- 
bles of life, Julius,’ Manvers would say to 
him. ‘‘Can you guess why?” 

“No; why ?”’ : 

“‘Because you haven’t any ambitions.”’ 

Julius would shake his large head, where 
the yellowish curls grew crisply. ‘Oh, I’m 
ambitious enough,’’ he would say. 

On one occasion Manvers Joyce echoed 
this ‘‘ambitious enough’’ quite exasper- 
atedly. He got up from the chair in which 
he had been holding an after-dinner discus- 
sion with his friend. He thryst both hands 
in his pockets and began to pace the floor 
of the room. It was not a very large room, 
but it was the largest and best that these 
two clerks could afford, there in the Amity 
street boarding-house. They shared it to- 
gether; perhaps it would have been wholly 
beyond the reach of théir means if they had 
not done so. 

Manvers flung his cigar into the fire before 
he began to spéak. It was not a cigar of 


the finest aroma, but then he could not en- 
dure to smoke a pipe, and wondered what 
conceivable pleasure Julius could take in his 
short little ebony-colored briar-wood. 
‘‘What is the use of being at once young, 
poor and obscure, as you and I are,’ Man- 
vers now excitedly questioned, ‘‘and not be- 
ing tremendously ambitious, as well? I 
confess, Julius, that I am tremendously am- 
bitious. I want, as soon as possible, to 77se. 
They say it’s American to want to rise. 
Well, there is where my Americanism can be 
counted on with a vengeance. I hate this 
second-rate establishment we’re in at pres- 
ent. I detest the obligation of dining every 
evening on ill-cooked food that seems to be 
telling my digestion, with every mouthful of 
it that I masticate, how it is sowing for me the 
dragons’ teeth of future dyspepsia. I detest 
the bad-smelling basement where we have to 
dine, in company with a toothless old French 
professor, a beery German chorus-singer, 
and a puffy-looking lady-chiropodist, who 
eats with her knife, and talks about the 
“‘ellergant manners of the fust society.”” I 
detest, too, the position of an inferior sales- 
man at Pratt and Company’s. I wish to 
jump up a good many rungs higher on the 
commercial ladder. But what bothers me 
more than a little, Julius, is your cold-blood- 
ed indifference to all perfectly healthful 
kindof aspiration. We’re brothers, as might 
be said, in misfortune. Our careers, thus 
far, bear a marked similiarity to one another. 
We both have drifted into New York, with 
an idea of winning our way by honest work. 
We have both had the priceless advantages 
of an education. We both narrowly missed 
being sent to College, but were compelled 
to forego that happy privilege by the sud- 
den failure of requisite capital. We have 
both found ourselves not merely orphans, 
but dispossessed of any really close kindred, 
whatever. We are both—well, to say the 
least, intelligent ; and, finally, we are both 
blessed with good health and an excellent 
capacity for hard, determined labor. And 
yet I find you exasperatingly content with 
ihe prospect of continuing a nobody all your 
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life, while I am tcrmented by the thought of 
not being able to command and enjoy pros- 
perity, before I’ve grown too old for its 
thorough appreciation.”’ 

Julius smiled composedly, and puffed little 
bluish gusts from his little black pipe. 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, ‘‘I’m afraid 
it all comes to this: Your philosophy doesn’t 
befriend you half as faithfully as mine does. 
There’s a great deal of happiness closely 
within the reach of most people if they will 
only stretch out their hands and takeit. I 
stretch out my hands. Sodo you; but you 
despise stretching them in the direction that 
mine are very willing totake. ‘Peoh,’ you 
say, ‘what do you find?’ Well, if you 
choose, I find a humble place as paying- 
teller in a bank; I find a rather poor dinner 
(which nearly always seems rather good to 
me, because I’m nearly always hungry when 
I sit down to it), in by no means an admirable 
boarding-house; I find half a bed-room 
shared with one of the most companionable 
and kind-souled friends in the world; I find 
a well-seasoned, little briar-wood pipe to 
smoke, and a few diverting books to read; 
and—bah ! my dear Manvers, I’m as happy 
asaking. To tell the truth, my boy, on 
second thoughts, I felieve I’m considerably 
happier than most of our present kings. 
They’re always wondering how many months 
or years will elapse before their crowns are 
slipped off their heads by act of parliament, 
or some like dignified official proceeding. I 
haven’t any crown to lose. Or, such as it is, 
it’s only a somewhat shabby felt hat which I 
hang up on a certain nail every morning at 
my bank in Wall street. Thank God, I’m 
able to do even that with it, and haven’t yet 
received the polite information that both 
hat and wearer are needless encumbrances.” 

But Manvers only shook his head in 
gloomy and dissentient silence. No amount 
of placid buoyancy on the part of Julius 
could prove to him in the slightest manner 
contagious. His friend might just as well 
have argued with an American Indian re- 
garding the questionable decorative qualities 
of beads, war-paint and feathers. In the 
course of the year Manvers had been 
lifted a little higher, both as to office and 
emolument. He had worried his employers 
considerably on the subject, however, and at 
length had succeeded in appeasing his desire. 


The very day it was gratified, however, he 
formed a new wish that concerned a future 
promotion of a much more serious character, 
Dread lest this new coveted coign of vantage 
would be secured by some rival employé 
began to harrass and vex him. 

Meanwhile Julius, having made no effort 
to mount a step beyond his present status, 
had performed his daily routine of tasks 
with an energy as brisk as it was cheerful, 
and had suddenly reaped a reward no less 
valued than unforeseen. He was no longer 
paying-teller, but played a much more re- 
sponsible part in the general interior con- 
duct of the bank, with a salary that had been 
very liberally increased. 

“I suppose you’ll leave this Amity Street 
caravansary, now, and take a room for your- 
self somewhere else,’’ said Manvers, rather 
sombrely, when he heard the news of the 
promotion. 

‘Shall you remain here?’ asked Julius. 

“Oh, yes, of coyrse. I can’t afford to 
change. My salary is only increased a few 
dollars a week, you know, and then I ought 
to lay something aside. Yes, I shall stay 
here.”’ 

“Then I’ll stay, too,’’ said Julius. 

But they had a small extra room after this, 
opening off the one which they already oc- 
cupied. Such an arrangement made matters 
much more convenient and commodious, 
and Julius paid for the extra room. He 
might have gone into far better quarters for 
just what it now cost him to share those two 
dingy rooms with Manvers Joyce; but he 
preferred remaining where he was, on ac- 
count of Manvers, and no other cause ; and 
he was a gentleman, this Julius Greason, 
Sil en fut jamais—more a gentleman, per- 
haps, by breeding, if not by birth, than his 
discontented friend. He possessed refined 
tastes, in spite of those off-hand admissions 
we have heard from him, which often set 
him yearning after daintier and less primi- 
tive modes of living. But he knew very 
well that if he went somewhere else to dwell, 
Manvers would be forced into worse accom- 
modations than those which he and the 
young drygoods-clerk now occupied togeth- 
er. Nor was this the only quiet little act of 
self-sacrifice performed during their acquain- 
tanceship by the elder toward the younger 
of these two friends. 
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‘*T dare say you will be thinking of asking 
that sweetheart of yours to marry you, before 
long,’’ Manvers said to Julius, one day. 

The color stole up into Julius’s tranquil 
face. ‘‘I’d marry her to-morrow,”’ he said, 
with a certain latent devoutness in his tone 
and mien, “if she would only name the 
day.”’ . 
‘I wish she would,’’ said Manvers, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘I’d come and live with you. What 
an improvement on Amity street, if we three 
should occupy a cosey little rented house or 
flat together! Eh, Julius?”’ 

Julius’s blue sparkled with the 
pleasant thoughts that this lightly sketched 
prospect looked. ‘‘Ah, yes, indeed,’ he 
murmered, ‘‘it would be charming! Next 
to Kathleen herself, Manvers, there is no one 
whom I should be so glad to have near me, 
under such domestic circumstances, as just 


’ 


eyes 


you, my boy.’ 

‘*Thanks,”’ returned Manvers, with a short 
little nod. ‘I’m conceited enough to feel 
sure of it. But why on earth,” he ques- 
tioned, after a slight pause, ‘‘ will Miss Corn- 
ing ot consent to name the day?” 

Julius’s face noticeably clouded. ‘‘I can’t 
just tell you that,’ he answered, with what 
seemed a furtive confusion. 

‘“‘Good Heavens, my dear Julius,” said 
Manvers, with a good deal of asperity, ‘‘do 
you mean that you’re going to let yourself 
be treated thus triflingly from year to year?’ 

“Trifling ?’’ Julius echoed. 

“Yes, you’re surely in a good enough boat 
now for this young lady to share it with 
you at your request. / ought to have a 
little talk with her; I’d convince her in no 
time, I believe, that she isn’t using you 
fairly.” 

An uncharacteristically eager look swept 
over Julius Greason’s face. ‘‘I wish you 
would go there with me some evening, Man- 
vers,” he said, ‘‘ you know, I’ve asked you a 
number of times, and you’ve always put me 
off.” 

‘I’m like your beloved Kathleen,’’ was 
the smiling reply. 

‘Yes, you are—in that one way, at least.’’ 

Manvers now made a promise that he 
would go with Julius the following evening 
to call on Mrs. Corning and her daughter. 
Of late Manvers had began to see that even 
the philosophic and commode Julius chafed a 
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little against the plebeian commonness x 
his surroundings ; for the boarding-house had 
recently dropped away from even its former 
standard of mediocrity, and no man knew in 
what depths of culinary evil it might here. 
after sink. The feeling with Manvers wasa 
selfish one as regarded the marriage of Julius, 
He would have liked it to be as soon as pos. 
sible, and he meant either to find out some 
good reason why it should not be soon or 
else to precipitate it by some rather decisive 
coup. - 
The Cornings, mother and daughter, lived 
in that picturesque stretch of houses between 
Eighth and Ninth Avenues, which had been 
named London Terrace because of its really 
resembling a row of London dwellings. But 
this quarter is one that has never fulfilled 
the expectations at first formed with regard 
to it. Either it is remoter from the chief 
centres of metropolitan life than our more 
cultivated classes have cared to live, or there 
have been other local reasons why the stuc- 
coed buildings with their long front gardens, 
and their abundance of verandahs have not 
proved particularly acceptable. In one of 
them—and by no means the smartest —abode 
Mrs. Corning and her romantically-named — 
daughter, Kathleen. ‘Mrs. Corning had 
known, as she was fond of telling you, days 
of great domestic affluence. Manvers had 
not been ten minutes in her society before 
he was made aware of this pathetic fact. 
The lady wore too youthful apparel, con- 
sidering her age, and sat in artificial not to 
say lack-a-daisical attitudes. Kathleen, how- 
ever, who had her mother’s luminous brown 
eyes and that lady’s waved chestnut hair, 
with the addition of a few little golden hints 
in its pliable strands, promptly struck you 
that the resemblance ended here, once and 
forall. Kathleen did not pose in low-necked 
and short-sleeved gowns, with black velvet 
about her throat and wrists. It seemed in- — 
evitable, after you had talked with her a 
little while and heard the clear, dulcet mod- 
ulations of her voice, and marked the evi- 
dences of taste which her opinions and 
modes of expression displayed no less sensi- 
bly than her costumes, that here was a girl § 
who must disapprove her mother’s foibles ~ 
and eccentricities. 3 
‘But she is very fond of the old lady, not-— 
withstanding,” Julius aftewards explained to ~ 
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“She recollects that Mrs. Cor- 


Manvers. 
ning gives them both bread and butter, and 


works quite hard to do it. And, besides, 
Kathleen knows what a devoted, motherly 
heart beats under those affectations.”’ 

‘Does she really get much money for her 
portraits?’’ Mauvers asked. 

“Knough for herself and her daughter to 
live upon,’’ was the reply. 

“ But those I saw—especially the one of her 
late husband, in a purple coat and a pea- 
green cravat—left me no words to express 
their badness.”’ 

“Still, people buy them, or others like 
them; and now, Manvers, pray tell me, did 
you talk at all with Kathleen about myself?” 

“Well, a little, Julius. But you knowI had 
such aslight opportunity for saying anything 
to her, with mamma always breaking in- 
Don’t you and she get on well, by the way?” 

“Oh, fairly,” said Julius, with a grim 
inflection in his tones, ‘‘I suppose she real- 
izes, by this time, that I very often wish she 
would be a little bit more natural.’’ 

“Ah, I see,’”? nodded Manvers. 

“You'll go again soon, I hope. Kathleen 
and her mother both asked you very cor- 
dially, you know.” ° 

“Yes, so they did.”” Here Manvers gave 
his friend a little interrogative stare. ‘Do 
you mean, bye the bye, that you’d like me to 
go alone?”’ 

“Yes, why not?’ 

‘‘No reason that I know of. You go there 
about three times of week, don’t you?” 

“Yes, about that number, I should say. 
Why do you ask ?”’ 

“Oh, it merely occurred: to me, that’s all. 
And if I go, you’d like me goon ong of your 
off night’s. That is the idea, isn’t it?” 

Julius gave a little self conscious laugh. 
“Isuppose it is,’’ he replied. 

Manvers Joyce went again. He had 
already been visited by a vague premonition, 
that Kathleen Corning had grown tired of 
Julius; that he ceased either to absorb or 
divert her (if he had ever really done either), 
and that the question of a marriage with him 
was one fraught for the girl with a kind of 
forlorn dismay. 

On that second evening, in the society of 
the Cornings, Manvers at first became fear- 
ful lest he should simply be deprived of all 


chance with respect to those covert observa- 
tions and interrogatories by which he desired 
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to test Kathleen’s regard for his friend. Mrs, 
Corning appeared almost as soon as her 
daughter did, and coolly insisted on assum- 
ing an important conversational vole. She 
wore a bunch of imitation blush-roses at her 
bosom, and had so loosened her back hair 
that it fell in straggling negligence over the 
rear portion of a not precisely sculpturesque 
neck. It seemed to Manvers that she traves- 
tied youth more mercilessly this evening 
than when he had last beheld her. 

“Mr. Joycereminds meso much,”’ she said 
to her daughter, ‘‘of acousin of ours, my dear, 
yet one whom you have never seen. His 
name was Preston Fairfax—one of the Fair- 
faxes, of course. I knew him so well, in my 
beautiful Southern home.’’ She turned to 
Manvers. ‘‘Mr. Joyce, he looked so like you! 
We were such iztimate cousins! He died, 
poor Fairfax, of a lingering consumption, in 
eighteen—eighteen hundred and’— 

Mrs. Corning began the dates of certain 
reminiscences, but rarely finished them. 
This was one of her peculiarities. She 
seemed to be overcome by an arriere pensee 
and to cease: discreetly just as she reached 
the terminal figure of any recorded epoch. 

““You give me acold chill,’’ said Manvers. 
“T hope I didn’t resemble your cousin so 
very much, Mrs. Corning ?”’ 

“Your eyes and brow were like his, and 
he had your supple, trim-knit figure. We 
were such dear friends! Ah, those were my 
palmy, opulent days! Fairfax would drop 
into my apartment of a morning and watch 
me at my painting—for I learned all that I 
know of painting there in my sumptuous 
Virginia home, before the war ruined our 
unhappy family.” 

‘‘Indeed?’? murmured Manvers. 

“‘Or sometimes he would listen to me 
while I playedon my harp. I always had 
my harp near at hand. They speak, here in 
the North, of the horrors of slavery. We 
never knew them. Our slaves loved us, and 
were loved inreturn. I say loved, Mr. Man- 
vers, but of course we never dreamed of 
treating them otherwise than as our faithful 
inferiors. And they accepted this position 
gladly, they had never dreamed of any other 
until—”’ 

‘* All that was a good while ago, mamma,”’ 
here broke in Kathleen, ‘‘when you were 
very young. Ideas have materially changed 
since then.” 

The interruption thus made was dry and 
incisive. Kathleen plainly wished to re- 
strain her mother from further sentimental 
reminiscences. Shesucceeded, for Mrs. Cor- 
ning soon afterward left the room. Not at 
all with a hurt air, however; she appeared 
to be a little afraid of her clear-headed and 
somewhat matter-of-fact daughter, while, at 
the same time, loving her with the deepest 
fondness. 

Manvers had only been a few minutes 
alone with Kathleen when she made him 
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what he could not consider but an extraor- 
dinary confession, judging from the brevity 
of their acquaintance. 

‘‘T find myself constantly worrying about 
mamma,” she said. ‘‘It seems so unfair that 
the fruits of her toil should support us both. 
I am young and strong, while she is very far 
from either. And yet she toils away at 
those portraits, week after week. It is 
all wrong. / should be helping fer.”’ 

Manvers now perceived a certain chance, as 
it were, and acted accordingly. ‘“‘Ah,’’ he said, 
‘you would not find that so difficult a matter, 
if you chose to marry.”’ 

Her face flushed while she,looked at him 
searchingly. ‘‘ You are alluding to Julius 
Greason ?’’ she broke forth. 

‘“Well?’’ answered Manvers, 
am.”’ 

‘‘You’re his friend. Of course you think 
me dreadful! For I dare say he has told you 
all about it.” 

‘‘He has told me that you’re engaged to 
him and yet that you hesitate about becom- 
ing his wife.”’ 

She bit her lip. ‘And you, his friend, 
think I ought to be ashamed for so hesita- 
ting?”’ 

Manvers shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Have 
I vaguely hinted that I did?’’ he asked, in 
comic exasperation. 

‘‘No; I suppose it’s a guilty conscience.”’ 

‘Ah? you think you’re treating Julius 
badly, then?”’ 

She at once fired up. 
she softly cried. 

Manvers could not help thinking that her 
conscience was a very guilty one indeed. 
But he secured no really satisfactory results 
from that second interview. Mrs. Corning 
re-appeared before he left, and told him that 


‘and if I 


‘Did I say that? ” 


for the sake of her dear dead cousin she 
should ‘so love’’ to paint his portrait, 

‘Ought I tolet pass by,’’ reflected Manvers, 
‘this means of discovering just how the land 
lies with Kathleen?’’ But he had already 
made up his mind that the girl had found out 
she was either no longer in love with Julius 
or never had been in love with him. 

He agreed to the plan about the portrait, 
It took him at least three times a week to 
London Terrace. Mrs. Corning was neces 
sarily obliged to paint upon it in a slow way, 
as she had her other professional work, and 
this was quite con amore with her. She 
would send Manvers little notes, with a 
sort of old fashioned perfume about them, 
telling him when to come. And when he 
did come (which wasof course in the evening), 
Kathleen would usually bein the studio with 
her mother, and it would be Julius’s “ off 
night.”’ 

At last a piercing truth entered Manvers’s 
mind and heart. ‘I am in love with the 
girl Julius is engaged to,’’ he told himself, 
“and, what is more, I believe she cares for 
me ever so much.,”’ 

The portrait was now about three-quarters 
done. Every evening, after he had sat to 
Mrs. Corning for twenty minutes or so, Man- 
vers would have at least an hour’s éefe-a-tele 
with Kathleen. One evening, with the im. 
petuosity of a passion that swears one 
moment it will die unspoken in the heart of 
its possessor, and blurts forth all its burning 
ardors into the ear of the beloved the next, 
he told Kathleen Corning how intensely he 
envied Julius. And then a revelation broke 
upon him which hitherto he had surmised 
only in thrilling suspicions. Kathleen loved 
him ! r 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





The Wish. 





RICHARD C. LENSKI. 





ORE beautiful ? 


Ono! 
Of thy dear face, and every liquid beam 
Of thy rich eyes forever makes thee seem 
More dear, more beautiful, since thou art mine. 
If other lips and other eyes were thine, 
Then would their present sweetness, like a dream, 
Fade from my heart, and thou coulds’t not redeem 
The lost, even if thy beauty were divine. 
These eyes have wept thy silent griefs and lit 
Thine own peculiar joys, and I have learned 
To read through them the tender language writ 
Upon thy heart, till all my heart returned 
Thee love forlove. The change that now would hide 
These wond’rous writings, I can only chide. 
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BY HELEN 


CAMPBELL. 


Author of ‘‘ PRISONERS OF POVERTY,” ETC. 





N the periodical cropping to the surface 
of the dark under-life of our great 
cities, there is for many, not only 
wonder at its wide extent, but even 

wonder that it exists at all. That shame 
hedges about myriads of sister women, and 
that girls hardly more than children are a 
portion of the army, is a fact from which we 
turn away as fast as possible when it presents 
itself. Why and how this sad procession, 
veiled from public view, and counted hidden, 
marches side by side with us toward the 
goal where clear judgment is certain, no one 
answers. Facts now and then come to light 
that stir public interest and sympathy. It is 
knowledge of such, that long ago roused 
Ellice Hopkins to her work known as the 
White Cross movement, and accepted on both 
sides of the Atlantic as a noble endeavor ina 
noble cause. There is no question of its need, 
or of its efficacy for thousands of cases, nor 
can there be too wide application of its 
methods, or too earnest effort to speed them. 
They are meant to rouse the sense of self- 
responsibility, and it is with self-responsi- 
bility that these papers deal. 

Here comes the question then, on whose 
shoulders shall it rest? Is it the ignorant, 
untaught, pleasure-loving girl, who has no 
armor, save that forged from vague, whisper- 
ed hints of companions in much the same 
case, or to whom knowledge has come 
through the secret avenues of vile book or 
paper; or is it the mother, who, knowing 
the danger, remains silent? Nothing is more 
mysterious than this phase of prudery in 
women, for prudery is the only title it merits, 
which makes silence on the most vital 
problems of life, one necessity and law of the 
interconrse between mother and daughter. 

Theology is responsible for that contempt 
of the body which culminated in the Middle 
Ages, and which counted God-given mother- 
hood and fatherhood as a curse, and the body 
only a thing to be suppressed and resisted at 
every point Nothing that was natural, no 
love of nature or art, or any work of man’s 
hands had right to existence, and though 


long ago, such theories were swept aside and 
crumbled into dust with their makers, their 
ghost still walks, and is felt in the nearest 
relations of human life. There is abundant 
jesting allowed. Tiny children may call 
each other sweet-hearts with only an en- 
couraging smile from the elders ; and unlimit- 
ed, unending gossip is in order, among rich 
and poor alike, over every possibility of matri- 
mony for the older ones, but its solemn, most 
vital meaning has no word of definition. 

Here and there a mother, whose education 
has given her deeper insight and truer com- 
mon sense, uses her wisdom in training her 
children thoroughly in physiology. But for 
most, as I have had occassion to write before, 
the old idea born of the ignorance and ascet- 
icism of the dark ages, that the body isa 
vile and dishonorable possession, still dom- 
inates. No light of this nineteenth century 
has been strong enough to dispel this shadow 
of the past. Even where the rights of the 
body are admitted, and gymnastics indoors 
and exercise without are expounded as essen- 
tial, it is only in rarest cases that the facts 
that underlie all health or progress are made 
plain. 

Many a girl, laid low in a dishonored grave. 
has served as text for sermons on parental 
government and influence; but how many 
have even hinted that teaching her the 
sacredness of her own body might have hin- 
dered the tragedy? Ignorance is not inno- 
cence; the child whose knowledge of natural 
phases in the life of the body comes from 
servants, or is, perchance, acquired through 
some chance encounter in the streets, has 
lost something that no after effort can 
replace. It is the mother’s right, it should 
be the mother’s deep desire, to save her 
child from such catastrophe; and until all 
mothers accept this as part of their sacred 
trust, such cases will still be, wherever un- 
scrupulous, irregulated passion finds ignor- 
ance its ready prey. 

Let one point be deeply impressed in the 
very beginning of any attempt to teach prop- 
erly some knowledge of the physiology of 
sex and the social duties and responsibilities 
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resulting fromit. Marriage itself must mean 
more than any present method admits; and 
to make it mean more, there must be abso- 
lute renunciation of many ideas that at pres- 
ent underlie all thought on this, and its kin- 
dred topic, love. At present, as in the past, 
society is bent upon making the two sexes 
as unlike as possible, and thus making im- 
possible the quick sympathy and apprehen- 
sion that are the heart of real marriage. 

Even for what we call the lower orders, 
such sympathy may exist in a measure that 
makes many hard placeseasy. But for most, 
marriage is the result of nothing more earn- 
est than the desire, first, for a little flirtation 
or a conquest, and then to find definite place 
in life and be like other people. That self- 
denial and many another lovely virtue may 
be born of such conditions, is very possible, 
when eyes have been opened to the real 
nature of the demand made upon one. But 
the ever-increasing number of divorces, and 
the many unhappy marriages not yet brought 
to this point, prove only too clearly that the 
natural result must follow of no understand- 
ing and no training that had fitted either 
wife or husband for mutual forbearance and 
mutual aid. Where mother has had neither, 
how shall the daughter be in better case, or 
her daughter after her? 

What do we need then for all mothers and 
all daughters? The birth of the sense of 
responsibility in the mother first, and its 
transference by every known means to the 
minds over which she has, in the beginning 
at least, almost absolute control. If the tra- 
dition still lingers with her, that such knowl- 
edge means impropriety, let her read such 
physiologies as that most charming one, 
““The Man Wonderful in the House Beauti- 
ful,’? by Dr. Mary Allen ; ‘‘ What Our Girls 
Ought to Know,” by Dr. Mary Studley, in 
some points the best book of the sort ever 
made, noble in tone and attractive in style ; 
or, ‘‘ For Girls,’’ a smaller but valuable book 
by Mrs. Sheppard. One such reading will 


DAUGHTER? 


open the eyes and give a new direction to 
thought, nor can any really loving mother 
who has once begun to think, rest easy till 
she knows that her share in the work has 
been assumed. Not till this point is reached 
can we demand of our girls self-responsi- 
bility; and when it is reached, a different 
order must prevail. 

It is almost impossible to urge this too 
strongly. Iam accustomed to protest against 
the place and power we have allowed he- 
redity to assume ; place so large that the in- 
dividual in whom its trace showed itself, 
stood hopeless almost of change. There is 
hardly an inheritance, no matter how sad an 
one, that cannot be overcome by persistent 
effort. But it is also certain that life is far 
more than it need be hampered by its ef- 
fects, and that the daughters suffer from the 
mother’s bondage to traditions that must be 
done away. Let mother’s learn first the 
simpler laws of life, and then the higher 
ones; chief among these, that emotions can 
be governed and regulated, and that while 
this emotional nature is part of the delicacy 
and beauty of the woman-soul, that it owes 
submission to intellectual faculties and moral 
principles. Thus guided, lives will not be 
shipwrecked. Healthy enjoyment of all 
gitts that life holds will be far more possible, 
and problems that to-day vex and sadden 
humanity, solve themselves. 

This for our mothers and daughters, and 
though some are not allowed place in these 
considerations, we need not say that such 
development includes them also. Itis anew 
ideal for both men and women that is needed. 
The two fall or rise together. The three-fold 
nature is in each, and demands the same wise 
and generous cultivation: the physical with 
all right health conditions; the intellectual 
with knowledge, the moral and spiritual 
with uplifting ideals. Such trinity holds the 
essence of all progress, and in its adoptign 
progress is secure. ‘ 
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“Waucy’s Burpyiwn’ Clo’es.” 





BY A. M. 


EWELL. 





ES, ma’am, I miss her, po’ dear 
creeter! mo’ ’an words can tell; 
for you see, bein’ my onliest one, 
she was the last I had left of many 

that come and went. I always thought that 
folks who hasn’t but the one child, never can’t 
love it like them that has had others, born 
just to die ’fore they grows up. There’s all 
the inother’s love, born with ev’ry baby that 
comes, an’ it goes on livin’ forever, same as 
yo’ own soul, even after they’s cold under 
ground; all that love for many gits settled 
on the one that’s spared. An’ that was the 
way with me an’ my Nancy. 

At the first, when she was little, I was ’most 
afeard to love her natural, thinkin’ how the 
others was took, one by one; but after she 
was safe pass sixteen, as plump an’ hearty 
an’ pretty an’ full-breasted as anybody’s girl, 
with no cough nor fever-spots on her cheeks, 
nor one single bad sign o’ danger—why, then 
I was proud an’ glad. I says to God, then, 
ev’ry prayer I spoke, how he was welcome 
to all the rest—husban’ an’ seven children, 
for all ’twas mighty hard to say it true when 
they went—ifhe’d only leave me Nancy. So 
it stands to reason I’m pretty lonesome, now 
she’s gone, ’specially tow’ds the gray of the 
evenin’ when the wind gits to whisperin’ 
‘bout yo’ past troubles, an’ the frogs in the 
meddews holler so mournful-like, somehow 
the tears comes mighty easy then; but I ain’t 
one to set down an’ whimper. I goes to bed 
early, an’ in the day-time there’s plenty goin’ 
on to look out at, with the sto’ an’ church so 
nigh jest down the hill. An’ then, bless yo’ 
heart, my dear! I knows I'll see her agin, 
some day. 

Yes, she was always a good girl, was 
Nancy, and well worth no end of lovin’. She 
never give me a short, back answer, an’ 
that’s sayin’ a heap with sich quick tempers 
asmine. She took to the sewin’, too, like 
any angel, from the very first learnin’ I give 
her. Sich hemin’ an’ sich straight tucks I 
never did see in my ‘born days; her over- 
seams was a joy an’ pleasure, an’ fells like 
fine cord, bless her heart! It ’peared like 
she never tired, neither; for there she’d set, 
on that very cricket, her work on her knee, 


an’ her pretty head bent over it—stitch, 
stitch, stitch! till fearin’ for her chest an’ 
back so long a-stoopin’, I had to make her 
stop. 

It’s a blessed thing. she was willin’, for 
we'd nobody to look to but our two selves, 
an’ hard times year in an’ year out. We 
didn’t git much out o’ this here ground, but 
folks was ready to give us the sewin’; so we 
made out to live, for all I didn’t always have 
my sto’ tea regular, nor Nancy many new 
ribbins, neither. Still, we made out, an’ at 
twelve years old her name was spread for sich 
fine-work as kep’ us both pretty busy. An’ 
from that age all along I never knowed her 
to fail o’ a neat job but once—an’ that was in 
makin’ Allen Digg’s shirts. 

You see, from him not havin’ no mother, 
nor aunt, nor woman-kin, noway, I’d always 
made his clo’es—befor’ his father died, an’ 
afterwards. He’d never a wes’cut, nor round- 
about, nor pair o’ breeches that wasn’t made 
by me, an’ when she got big enough to help— 
by Nancy. He always ’peared to be easy 
enough to suit—most too easy—like as not 
knowin’ the diff’rence twixt a straight bag 
an’ the neatest fit that ever was, till them 
last shirts, a dozen in all, that Nancy made 
him when he was goiti’ to Texas. 

He was mighty afeard they wouldn’t fit, he 
said, an’ he come ev'ry evenin’ for a week to 
make sho’ she was gittin’ ’em all right, 
’specially the wris’-ban’s an’, collars. I 
declare, I’'d no notion the boy keered so 
much ’bout his clo’es. He come one time 
to say she mustn’t make the wris’-ban’ too 
wide ; then agin not to have it too narrow. 
The button-hole it mustn’t be too nigh the 
edge, nor the button too furin; an’ if that 
wris’-ban’ was tried on once befor’ ’twas 
stitched, it was tried on a dozen times. 
Whether she was sort o’ mad at bein’ pes- 
tered, or put out by Allen’s compiny, pop- 
pin’ in an’ out an’ starin’ at her while she 
sewed, though goodness knows we made no 
stranger of the boy, I do’ know; but I never 
did see Nancy turn out sich rough fells an’ 
sich crooked stitchin’ as on them shirts. It 
s’prised'me to notice it, an’ I thinks to myself 
he sho’ly would, too; but ’pearently the 
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sewin’ wasn’t oft his mind, only the fit, an’ 
that with a heap o’ tryin’ on. 

And when all was done he seemed uncom- 
monly pleased, an’ said they was splendid, 
an’ the nicest shirts he ever had. 

“Well, Allen,’’ Icouldn’t help sayin’, ‘‘it’s 
a blessin’ you ain’t so keerful "bout yo’ sew- 
in’ as you are ’bout the way yo’ clo’es fit. 
Nancy don’t gin’rally make sich fells as 
them, but I’m glad you’re satisfied.’’ 

*‘Oh,’’ says he, turnin’ red as fire, ‘‘ yes 
ma’am, I am sort o’ hard to fit. But this 
sewin’ ’s beautiful—an’ nobody on earth can 
beat Nancy.”’ 

We thought a heap of Allen, an’ he ’pear- 
ently the same of us. He used to talk them 
last days ’bout his projecks for gittin’ on in 
Texas; how he was goin’ to make his for- 
tune raisin’ cattle, an’ come back rich, to 
fix up his ole home close by us, an’ fix us up, 
too, with ev’rything we wanted. 

“Take keer, Allen,’’ says I, ‘‘there’s mo’ 
in the man than there is in the land—I’ve 
heered tell. It’s hard work for po’ folks, 
east an’ west, north an’ south, an’ fortunes 
mighty slow to make. fa 





Don’t be too sho’. 
“‘Oh, I’m not shy of- work,” says he 
straightenin’ up, ‘“‘but work’s a waste on 
that broom sedge field o’ mine, an’ no chance 
of play or money afterwards. You’ll see 
when I come home—you an’ Nancy !”’ 

An’ sho’ ’nough he wasn’t shy of work, 
but that place o’ his: was discouragin’; the 
land poverty po’, au’ ole house fairly tumb- 
lin’ down. He was a fine, gen’rous feller, 
was Allen ; not over steady, an’ most too fond 
0’ nonsense, but good-hearted an’ ’fectionate 
as any. He seemed ’most fit to cry at leav- 
in’ us, an’ he axed me if I would mind his 
correspondin’ with Nancy—which, he said, 
he wanted to hear from us, an’ ’twould help 
to keep him straight—but that didn’t suit my 
raisin’, When I was young ’twas against 
the genteel fashion, an’ so I told him, for 
girls an’ boys, ladies an’ gentlemen, out of 
kin, to be writin’ nonsense betwixt an be- 
tween themselves. I told him up an’ down 
that he needn’t write to Nancy, but said we’d 
want to hear from him, in co’se, an’ I hoped 
he’d write to me. 

‘All right,” he says, laughin’ for all he 
looked half mad—‘‘ All right, ma’am! look 
out for 2 real love letter, that’ll make you 
fee! thirty years younger.” 





So off he went; that han’some face twitch. 
in’, an’ them gray-blue eyes mighty dim. [I 
kissed the child, right in the mouth, thatI 
did—an’ wouldn’t ha’ keered if Nancy had 
done the same; but bless you! no! she sort 
o’ drawed herself up, an’ they jest shook 
hands like any common good-bye, an’ Allen 
went off quick like, most in a run. An’ 
’twas our last sight o’ him, a many a day. 

He did write soon as he got there; an’a 
nice, genteel, sensible wrote letter it was too, 
an’ right lovin’ tow’ds the close for us an’ all 
ole friends left behind. 

I was powerful tetched at it, an’ bein’ asI 
was a po’ hand at writin’, got Nancy to 
answer for me right away; but when she 
read the letter over to me befo’ sendin’, it 
seemed to m every cool an’ stand-offish like, 
for writin’ to one she’d been raised boy an’ 
girl with, an’ soI told my lady. ‘‘ Young 
folks was mo’ warm-hearted in my time,” 
says I. ‘‘Not in the way of sweet-heartin’, 
but for kindness an’ neighborly good-will— 
’specially after bein’ raised together, an’ 
going so fur apart.”’ 

But Nancy jest put on her proud look an’ 
said she reckoned that would do. She felt 
friendly an’ she’d wrote friendly, she said— 
and so it went. 

At first he writ once a week reg’lar, nice 
letters an’ long, but po’ feller! his time was 
skeerce for writin’, I reckon; so after while 
*twas once a month, or mebbe seldomer; 
then they drapped off altogether an’ we 
didn’t hear no mo’. 

He was too busy, Nancy said; an’ we was 
busy, too, them days. The months an’ years 
went by so easy we couldn’t see how fast 
they was steppin’. I was gittin’ older am’ 
uglier all the time, an’ Nancy older an pret 
tier, from teens into twenties an’ sweetef 
lookin’ ev’ry year—not bein’ the kind that 
breaks ’fore they’s fairly growed. Mighty 
busy we was an” happy enough till trouble 
come along with them new fangled sewit’ 
machines. 

We heered on ’em some time befo’ we 
seed ’em, an’ I for one misdoubted of any 
sich great shakes as folks said. Then at last 
Bettie Kellis got one, an’ wonderful swift it 
was. She put the price of work ’way dow! 
below any sort o’ decent livin’ for h 
sewers, an’ then where was me an’ Nancy! 
We'd always kept ahead of Betty, fair aa! 
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easy, spite her undermindin’ ways, but now 
’twas machine work! machine work! was 
ev’rybody’s cry. Why honey, the very nig- 
gers turned up their noses at hand sewin’ as 
pretty as ever yotsee. All the ladies round, 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Nelson, an’ Mrs. Captain 
Bragg, got the things an’ set up to do their 
own sewin’on ’em. All the talk was bias 
bands, an’ ruffles, an’ tucks, machine 
stitched an’ that at next to nothin’, We 
put our price down too, me an’ Nancy, an’ 
worked early an’ late—but the ends wouldn’t 
meet for all our stretchin’ an’ ’twas hard 
times set in for us. 

“We must git a machine too, Mother,” 
says Nancy. ‘‘An’ so it seems, my dear,’’ 
says I, ‘‘that is if we don’t want to starve 
out. But where’s any seventy-five or fifty 
dollars to pay forit? We’veno way to make 
it an’ nothin’ to sell, an’ I’ve got the first 
favor toask anybody. It’s beena bare livin’ 
with us an’ nothin’ over, my dear, not even 
for buryin’ when the call comes.”” ‘Well, it 
isn’t come yet,’’ says she; “it’s livin’ now, 
not dyin,’ that’s the matter.” 

‘An’ sho’ ’nough it was, an’ po’ livin’ for 
us that winter, what with my eyesight failin’ 
fast, an’ Nancy ketchin’ sich a deep cold. 

It worried me a heap, that cold, hangin’ 
on so long as it did, an’ makin’ her thin as 
a whipperwell; but she kept up brave, bless 
her! She jest laughed at my skeerdness an’ 
kept on a plannin’ how to get a sewin’ ma- 
chine. 

Now, honey, I know it does seem too 
much like a novel story to be true—what 
I’m goin’ to tell you; happenin’ like it did, at 
that there very time; but sho’ ’nough, it did 
happen. One day ’long t’wards Spring, 
neighbor Tucker drove up here with a big 
box from the station way off yonder, directed 
to Mrs. Sary Dawson, all the way from St. 
Louis to Ole Virginia; an’ in that box was 
that very same sewin’ machine over there in 
the corner. It did seem queer, an’ I was most 
ready to drop when t’was opened, hardly 
knowin’ whether to laugh orcry. An’ the 
same way with Nancy. 

Who'd sent it? was the wonder, an’ a nine 
days one it wasto me. ‘‘Well, Nancy,”’ says I, 
‘it’s Providence, my dear, an’ somebody 
else that guessed mighty close what we 
wanted. I’m sho’ I can’t think of no kinpeo- 
ple able enough an’ willin’, ’cept maybe yo’ 


Uncle Lishy that went to Californy thirty 
years back. Dear, dear!’’ says I, a-studyin’, 
‘“‘wouldn’t it be strange if he did, an’ him 
never writin’, nor nothin’! I’ve made bold 
to mention it in prayer sev’ral times, an’ if 
’twasn’t so new fangled an’ all that, I might 
think it come right from heaven. But that 
notion don’t suit, somehow. You can imag- 
ine the angels settin’ together, talkin’ sweet 
an’ low, an’ sewin’ on their white silk robes 
with gold thimbles on, an’ silver needles in 
an’ out—but sewin’ machines up yonder! 
No, no, that won’t do. Who do you think 
it was, Nancy?’ She looked way off yonder 
an’ sort o’ smiled an’ studied, an’ then she . 
shook her head, an’ says, “I don’t know.” 
An’neither did I; but’twas there all the same, 
an’ a blessed thing for us. Things soon gits 
spread around in a close neighborhood like 
this, an’ that very evenin’ who comes in but 
Betty Kellis herself, to see the machine and 
talk it over. 

Nancy had just walked out ’cross the field 
for a breath of fresh air when Betty come, 
an’ while she was miratin’ over my present, 
an’ where it come from, she saysin her sharp 
way: “Well, I only hope ’tisn’t too late for 
Nancy, that’s all. I s’pose you feel right 
bad about her, knowin’ what’s in the fam’ly 
an’ how many you’ve lost. Consumption’s 
aawful disease, but maybe, now she won’t 
have to bend so much over her needle, she’ll 
mend that cough an’ pick up after all. Po’ 
child! I hope so, at any rate.’”’ Ah, my Lord! 
what a shock it was! I turned cold all over 
and set down gaspin . 

‘My heavens! Betty,” says I; “You don’t 
mean—you don’t re’ly think there’s any- 
thing wrong with Nancy!’’ 

‘*Bless yo’ soul, woman,’’ says she, don’t 
you know? It ain’t what I think, nor any- 
body; that’s neither here nor there. Can’t 
you see how she’s fell off, an’ hear that 
cough? I’m sorry to break it rough, Sary ! 
You mustn't take on, for she may get over 
it. Anyhow you ought to be used to that 
*fore now, seein’ ’twas born in ’em all. I 
think it’s a sin to marry aconsumptive man. 
I wouldn’t if one axed me on his bare knees; 
nor any other man for that matter.”’ I felt 
like sayin’: 

‘"No; you never had the chance, with 
sound nor sickly ;’’ but I didn’t. I trimbled 
all over an’ jest couldn’t say a word. Then 
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off she went, pretty soon, an’ befo’ I’d half 
took in what she said, in comes Nancy her- 
self. She come out ’n the fresh air, steppin’ 
light an’ fast, her pretty head high, nothin’ 
wrong in her walk, anyhow. ‘ Nancy, says 
I to her, skeercely knowin’ my own voice, it 
was that weak, ‘‘ Nancy, does you feel bad, 
my dear ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ says she, an’ kissed me in the 
mouth, *‘No, I don’t. I feel good, an’ glad, 
an’ thankful It’s only the nasty cough that 
bothers me, an’ if this weather lasts like ’tis 
to-day, that’ll soon be gone, I hope.”’ 

So she went ’long singin’ to light the lamp ; 
-but when ’twas lit, I takes a good close look 
at her, and then I see it all too plain. Her 
eyes was bright enough, too bright, an’ sort 
0’ holler; an’ on her cheeks, which they 
was holler too, there was them bright red 
spots. An’ then it all come on me like I'd 
been dreamin’ pleasant an’ woke up to 
trouble ; an’ I seemed to know how ’twould 
be. 

Well, well! ‘‘the heart knoweth its own 
bitterness,”’ as the good Book says, an’ sho’ly 
my heart knowed it then. But I didn’t cry, 
nor make moan, nor say nothin’ to skeer the 
chile , for it ’peared like strength riz up in 
me to keep silent an’ calm. But I says to 
myself, ‘‘Sary Dawson,”’ says I, ‘‘ you knows 
now what’s a comin’. You’ve seed trouble 
afore, though maybe never so heart-breakin’ 
as this, an’ you know what’s needed when 
the time comes. You won’t die when she 
does, Sary,’’ I says to. myself. ‘‘No, no! 
grief don’t kill, leastways not the body ; an’ 
you won’t go crazy, neither. ‘The one 
shall be took an’ the other left.’ You’ll go 
on livin’. God knows how long, strong 
made, an’ comin’ of long lifeted stock as you 
do; an’ there’ll be a heap left for you to tend 
to, decent an’ orderly.”’ 

I always tended to my dead ones myself, 
an’ mighty pretty corpses they made, laid 
out; from my own dear husband, Jack, at 
thirty-five, to little Liza Ann, dead at twelve 
years old. ’*Twas me that closed their blind 
eyes, an’ crossed their cold hands, an’ 
straightened ’em for their last long sleep. I 
used. to hear the neighbors cryin’ easy all 
round me, an’ whisperin’ ’mongst each other 
what strong nerves I had, but it seemed to 
me always jest natural an’ no mo’. 

Was they any less dear to my sight an’ 
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feelin’ ’cause they was past knowin’ it? or 
was my heart less warm for ’em ’cause their’s 
was cold? No indeedy! I always had the 
clo’es ready, too; no straight down shroud— 
dismal lookin’ as them skulls an’ crossbones 
on the ole timey tombstones, but made gen- 
teel an’ fittin’ comfortable. Yes, they was 
always ready, washed an’ ironed best fashion, 
an’ sweet smellin’ with rose leaves and 
bergamot; an’ now, I says to myself, “I'll 
have Nancy’s ready.” 

Her own best white frock will do, I says, 
but I’ll want underclo’es nicer ’n any she’s 
got. An’ the sooner ’twas done the better; 
while she was still a goin’ in an’ out, on her 
little walks to the neighbors or the post- 
office, an’ I’d the chance of doin’ it unbe- 
known to her. After while when we two 
was shut in together, an’ me wantin’ the 
most of her company, there’d be no time for 
sich work then. So I slips off to the sto’ one 
day soon an’ buys what was needful, in the 
way 0’ fine cambric, an’ pearl buttons, an’ 
worked edgin’. ‘‘ Why, you’re ahead o’ 
time with yo’ summer fixins,” says Mr, 
White to me, in a jokin’ way. An, I says, 
“Well, yes, reckon I am, an’ a good long 
ways ahead I hope, anyhow.”’ 

Well, then I cut ’em out an’ made ’em, 
mighty slow, for my eye-sight isn’t what it 
was once an’ there wasn’t many chances out 
of Nancy’s sight. But I took my time, yes, 
I took it easy—for it was the last set I’d got 
to make, my own bein’ laid by a-waitin’ 
since I wo’ ’em to be married in. I madea 
pretty pettycut, with tucks in three bunches, 
three in a bunch, an’ a full ruffle round the 
tail, rich an’ tasty. Then there was the shift, 
mighty pretty an’ neat sewed, if it was my 
own work, an’ a trimmed underwaist. 

It was slow work an’ most particklar. 
*Peared like I hated to finish it off at last, 
for workin’ on them things, on the sly as I 
had to do, sort o’ kep’ me up an’ comforted 
me. But if you keep on goin’ the end o’ the 
road comes soon or late, an’ after while my 
last stitch was set. 

Dear me! to think of my tellin’ you all 
this—or anybody ! Tain’t often I come right 
out so, but you look at me so drawin’ with 
them brown eyes that I feel like goin’ on 
indefinite. But I couldn’t tell you if I talked 
all day the thoughts I had over them buryin’ 
clo’es. 
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I didn’t cry much, tain’t my nature, an’ I 
didn’t pray much neither. I couldn’t tell 
the Lord he was truly welcome, an’ I’d not 
the face to ask him not to take her if he see 
fit. You know I felt like mebbe ’twas a sin 
my bringin’ her i im the world at all (as some 
folks said) an’ this jest the lawful punish- 

ment. Sometimes she looked so natural like 
an’ well, ’cept the cough, an’ that better off 
an’ on, for we doctored it a heap, that I doubt- 
ed I mout be takin’ trouble on interest after 
all; but consumption’s a deadly flatterer, that 
smiles in yo’ face while it sucks yo’ breath — 
as I knowed too well. An’ so I kept the worst 
in sight, steady. ‘‘Ah, yes,’ I said, ‘‘when 
it gits fair holt she’ll go fast enough—gal- 
lopin’, like all the rest!”’ I didn’t want to 
be fooled. 

She took to the machine wonderful, Nancy 
did, an’ learnt to sew on it fast as she did 
evrything else. There was soon plenty of 
work comin’ in, mo’ ’an I wanted her to do, 
’an there she’d set, click, clickin’ away an’ 
singin’ as it run. Sometimes I wondered if 
she knowed what was prob’ly comin’—but 
Nancy was always that close with her feelins 
an all, that twas hard to find out. All that 
spring she’d be now smilin’ kind o’ dream- 
like to herself, an’ then agin sadden ’n com- 
mon, I thought—but still she never let on a 
word an’ I—I jest hadn’t the heart to tell her. 

One evenin’ in late May, Betty Kellis come 
in for a chat an’ told us a bit of news, which 
if there was any goin’ round she_gin’rally 
knowed it. 

*“Who do you think,’’ says she, 
in’ home from fur back parts? 


“isa com- 
Somebody 


you like, an’ Nancy, too, maybe—Allen 
Diggs.’ ’ 
“Well, I declare,” says I; but Nancy 


didn't speak one word. 

““Yes,’’ says Betty, ‘‘He’s comin’ pretty 
soon. I had it straight enough from ole Mr. 
Benson, which Allen writ to him hisself. 
It's him that still holds the mortgage on 
that place, you know; an’ Allen writ that he 
was comin’ to pay all debts, by that an’ by 
ole friends too. An’ I reckon he’s able, 
havin’ got on so well out yonder, as they 
say. He’ll bea fine ketch for some girl, as 
Ijest told our Reginy, jokin’ like, she bein’ 
one of his ole flames.”’ 

“Humph !’’ thinks I, ‘‘ole flame, indeed! 
I never see him fannin’ it;’’? but I jest said, 
an’ truly, ‘‘Well, bless the boy, I’ll be glad 
to see him agin, mean’ Nancy. Nancy, my 
dear, says I, ‘‘ won’t you be right glad to see 
Allen?” It was half ‘dark, so’s her face was 
hid, but she says mighty quiet an’ low: 
“Yes,” says she, “T’ll be right glad to see 
Allen again.’’ Then it come over me like 
cold, that she was thinkin’ how she mout be 
under the ground afore hiscomin’. An’I 
felt sho’ she knowed. 

’*Twas less’n a week after this, an’ as pretty, 
warm, sunshiny a May even’ as I ever see, 
with roses jest bloomin’ out, an’ birds buildin’ 
in the misty green trees an’ bushes. It had 
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been one of Nancy’s sad, silent days; but 
hows’ever nigh on to sundown she started | 
out for a walk. I was settin’ by this here 

very winder workin’ on some buttonhcles, 
an’ I see her go down the hill, sort o’ slow 
an’ droopy like, an’ right through the gate 
she went into the church yard. 

‘*Bless the child,’ says I, ‘‘what’s she 
gone in there for?’ but I knowed too well; 
’*twas no use foolin’ my own heart. My 
eyes got too dim for workin’ buttonholes 
then; the tears would git their way, for all 
it wasn’t my way at all, and there I set 
cryin’ like a baby. 

‘Well, well,’’ says I, bimeby, ‘‘Sary Daw- 
son, the time’s come when you’ve got to 
speak out. It’ll be best for her, an’ you too, 
tho’ it’s hard lines an’ chokin’ words to 
speak. ‘Don’t be a coward, Sary Dawson,’ 
says I, ‘fa holdin’ back here an’ yo’ own 
child there broodin’ in the ‘Valley o’ the 
Shadder,’ her buryin’ cio’es all made. Think 
on yo’ seven you’ve laid away, an’ tell her 
free what it’s likely she knowsa’ready. ‘Ye 
livin’ men come view the ground where you 
must shortly lie!’ an’ that means women 
too; so quit this foolin’, Sary, an’ come on.” 

But flesh was weak, an’ my ole eyes 
mighty dim, an’ I dragged along but slow 
an’ trimbly down the road. 

Way off yonder, down to the sto’, I heered 
talk an’ noise of comin’ an’ goin’, like in a 
dream; an’ breezes blowin’ an’ birds singin’ 
soft all round; but I didn’t hear nor see no 
sign of Nancy. 

“You see the church is big an’ spread out, 
an’ the yard right thick with bushes an’ 
gravestones. “She’s round at the back,”’ 
says I, ‘‘where her own folks is; mebbe 
chosin’ the place she’ll want for herself. 
Well, I'll keep her comp’ny now, an’ pretty 
soon afterwhile.’’ So I crep’ easy round 
tow’ds the back, an’ 
somethin’ else too, that most took my breath 
away. 

Mebbe if I hadn’t been lookin’ for some- 
thin’ so different ’twouldn’t seemed sich a 
shock, but as ’twas I was struck all of a heap. 





‘There she set, on one o’ them table tombs, 


jest as calm an’ easy as you please, an’ by 
her, clost up, a strange man with his arm 
round her waist. She was smilin’, with a 
kind o’ shine in her eyes, an’ roses—real 
healthy lookin’ roses,—on her cheeks ; no 
mo’ like Nancy one hour befo’ than wine’s 
like water. An’ she was lookin’ up at the 
man an’ he lookin’ at her, eyes to eyes, like 
them that drinks in Gospel joy. Hewasa 
big, strong, broad-shouldered teller, an’ han’- 
some too, with face most as brown as his 
beard ; an’ his clo’es they was real good, fit- 
tin’ splendid, an’ past my skill tomake. Well, 
there they set—an’ bless us! how he looked 
at her! an’ to think I didn’t know him from 
Adam! Pun my word, I like to dropped. I 
jest said ‘‘Oh!”’ right out loud an’ jumped 
back, starin’ like a shot hare; which hearin’ 
they jumped, too, an’ likewise stared. 
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Nancy turned a shade redder, but didn’t 
look noways skeered ; an’ the mau he sings 
out loud: ‘‘ Why, Nancy, dearest, it’s yo’ 
mother! Mrs. Dawson, don’t you know me? 
don’t you know Allen Diggs?’’? He was on 
his feet shakin’ both my hands ’most off, 
’fore I’d time to say ‘“‘Jack Robinson,’’ even 
if I hadn’t been that took aback I couldn’t. 
But bein’ so suddenly let on how he’d come 
back sho’ ’nough, an how ’twas ’twixt them 
two, I flung my arms round his neck—an’ 
not ’shamed to tell it neither—an’ kissed him 
like he was kin. 

Then he takes Nancy by the hand, like 
helpin’ any queen off her throne. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dawson,’’ says he, ‘‘Nancy’s jest promised 
to marry me, if I behave myself real good. 
She’s free, white, an’ twenty-one, an’ you 
know I’m the best boy ever was, so you’ve 
only got to give us yo’ blessin’ an’ say ‘yes !’”’ 

So he spoke, ‘an’ Nancy she stood smilin’, 
like all was need was my say so; an’ know- 
in what I did, what could Isay! My heart 
’peared fit to break. I looked at ’em a min- 
ute, tryin’ a hint that a way; an’ then I 
cries out; ‘‘Oh, you po’ children! don’t you 
know what’s comin’? hain’t you never 
guessed? Where’s a talk of marryin’ ’an 
givin’ in marriage when she’s goin’ like all 
my others went, an’ her buryin’ clo’es a- 
ready-made !’? An I bursted out cryin’, like 
any baby. 

““No, no, no!’ cries Allen, loud an’ bold 
as any lion, “she shan’t go—she shan’t! 
she’llmarry me an’ be happy—God blessin’ 
us, ashe will. Look at her now! look there ! 
Does she look like dyin’? No! an’ she 
shan’t.’”’ An’ truth to tell she didn’t, jest 
then. She come up an’ put her arms round 
me, an’ she says—‘“‘ you dear, blessed mother, 
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was that what’s troubled you lately? Dear 
Heart! But don’t you see my cough’s almast 
gone? I’m not goin’ to die yet—I’m goin’ to 
live; I feelit in my bones. An the buryin’ 
clo’es must wait.’’ 

‘“No, they shan’t wait,’’ says Allen; “no 
sich death’s head at our feast ! no sich things 
ready-made to dress up low spirits in! We'll 
burn ’em up—or add ’em to the weddin’ 
clo’es if you will. It'll save some of the 
sewin’ women always worry themselves sick 
over at sich times. Yes, they’ll help gittin’ 
ready that much sooner.”’ 

Well, well! I felt jest like I was in a daze, 
I couldn’t help feelin’ giad; somehow, but I 
was ’most afeard. I’d grave misdoubts as to 
whether or no sich marryin’ was a sin, but 
Allen said out an’ out he didn’t keer ; he’d 
risk it, he said. He got so mad he almost 
cussed, so *twasn’t no use argufyin’ against 
him. 

Yes, ’twas a pretty weddin.’ I’m proud 
you liked it, ma’am. An’ she had on that 
very same pettycut I made for—well, thank 
God for the diff’rence that turned out. The 
doctor said she jest wanted one winter in the 
Caroliny pine woods to set her up agin; an’ 
so it’s turned out, jedgin’ from the last letter 
an’ the picture I showed you. They’re 
comin’ back the first of April, an’ you may 
reckon I feel, like walkin’ half way to meet 
‘em. The sewin’ machine! oh, yes! Allen 
sent it, for all he wouldn’t let on for so longs 
Jest think of my never guessin’ once, thoug! 
Nancy did, right away; and never guessin’ 
neither how them two keered for each other, 
understood if not outspoke, all that time! 

An’ jest to think how I went on, so set on 
mis’ry as I was, an’ made her buryin’ clo’es! 
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WHITTIER IN THE ‘‘INDEPENDENT.”’ 


Friend of my many years! 
When the great silence falls, at last on me, 
Let me not leave to pain and sadden thee 


A memory of tears. 


But pleasant thoughts alone 
Of one who was thy friendship’s honored guest 
And drank the wine of consolation pressed 
From sorrows of thive own. 


I leave with thee a sense 
Of hands upheld and trials rendered less— 
The unselfish joy which is to helpfulness 
Its own great recompense ; 


The knowledge that from thine, 
As from the garments of the Master, stole 
Caimness and strength, the virtue which 
makes whole 
And heals without a sign ; 


Yea, more, the assurance strong 
That love, which fails of perfect utterance here, 
Lives on to fill the heavenly atmosphere 
With its immortal song. 
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Chat Some Philadelphia TAomen Are Doing. 


BY ANNE H. 


OME person asks: ‘What are 
Philadelphia women doing?’’ 
Rash, indeed, is the questioner 
who thus renders himself liable 
to such an illumination in the 
line of charitable, philanthropic and social 
activity, as has never before ‘entered into 
his philosophy.’’ Literary women and ar- 
tistic women come and go in Philadelphia, 
never remaining for many consecutive years 
without a winter in New York or Boston, or 
a run over to Paris; but the charitable and 
philanthropic woman usually stays, finding 
in this City of Brotherly Love the richest 
grazing grounds, pastures ever new, conge- 
nial atmosphere, and all else that is needed 
for the expansion of noble schemes of benev- 
olence. 

The Centennial Exhibition of 1876 proba- 
bly exercised considerable, influence in all 
our large cities; but naturally left its deepest 
impress upon the life of the city in which it 
was held. Hence a new interest in art and 
literature, and the development of larger and 
more practical schemes of philanthropy, 
followed the great meeting of states and na- 
tions that have made forever memorable 
those summer daysof ’76. Art and literary 
clubs for women sprang up all over the city; 
but especially marked has been the effect of 
this progressive influence in two lines of 
work—that of the Pennsylvania Museum 
and the New Century Club of Philadelphia. 
In both of these associations the latest and 
truest phase of philanthropy prevails, whose 
text and watchword is “to help people to 
help themselves.’’ : 

The Pennsylvania Museum and School of 
Industrial Art was originally a committee 
of gentlemen only, whose object was to estab- 
lish a museum of art in all its branches and 
technical applications, with a special view to 
the development of the art industries of Penn- 
sylvania. This association was incorporated 
in 1876, and in 1883 its trustees called upon 
those ladies, who had done good service as 
an executive committee during the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, to co-operate with them in 
their work. Since that date, this associate 
committee, with Mrs. E. D. Gillespie at its 
head, and numbering among its members 
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many women prominent in social, as well 
as in charitable circles, has rendered most 
efficient aid ; exciting popular interest in the 
school, as well as raising money for its use. 
The first entertainment given by these ladies 
was a ball that netted them forty-five hundred 
dollars, since which their services have been 
greatly esteemed by the trustees of the Mu- 
seum, and their annual entertainments have 
become important features in the social life 
of this city. Like those ‘‘ English ladies of 
high degree’? who lend their services and 
their beauty to bazaars and entertainments, 
for various charities, and by their presence 
alone make them a fashion and a success, 
these Philadelphia women don fancy dresses, 
and take part in calicotea parties, Kirmesses, 
and gorgeous dances of the nations, to help 
on the cause of art education. 

Last winter beautiful women, in the pictur- 
esque costumes of their great-grandmothers, 
represented Lady Washington, surrounded 
by her republican court, while another /aéd- 
leau represented the grandes dames of the 
French court gathered to do honor to the 
greatest of American philosophers, /e sage 
Franklin, as the French delighted tocall him. 
This season, a ‘‘Festival of the Year” has beer 
one of the leading social events. A great 
hall was, for a time, converted into a bower 
of beauty, where from Merry Christmas, with 
its trees and bells and stockings, to June, with 
its roses, and back again to November, sear 
and brown, the circle of the seasons was rep- 
resented by twelve booths appropriately de- 
corated. Over these presided a number of 
ladies, attended by bevies of pretty aids, who 
added much to the picturesque beauty of the 
scene. All this sounds like fun; but it rep- 
resents much hard work on the part of those 
interested, as all women know who have en- 
gaged in anything of the nature of a bazaar 
or fair, and what woman has not? Asa 
result of their exertions, however, the asso- 
ciate coinmittee of women has been able to 
purchase a large house on Spring Garden 
Street, adapted to the purposes of the school. 
Here the pupils are instructed in drawing, 
painting, modeling and designing, in the most 
practical manner, and at very moderate rates. 
Wood carving is also taugit, and the weaving 
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of various textiles, worsteds, damasks, car- 
pets, etc. Thus the designs made in the 
classes are carried out in the fabrics woven 
by the pupils of the school. Designs made 
by them for oil cloths, wall papers, and car- 
pets have been used by our leading manu- 
facturers, and have been found so satisfac- 
tory, that it is expected they will, in time, 
take the place of imported designs. Much 
of this work is done by women, and oppor- 
tunities are thus offered, by the class instruc- 
tion,and practice of the school, tomany young 
women of talent to gain an honest livelihood. 

In the Pennsylvania Museum in the Park, 
the work of the piipils is annually exhibited. 
Much of it is highly creditable, being good in 
design and execution. Here also are gathered 
together a number of works of art, from all 
parts of the world, whose object is to educate 
and elevate the taste of the community, and 
from which the pupils of the school, and 
others, are free to copy at will. 

The New Century Club, although it did 
not grow directly out of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, like the School of Industrial Art, 
was largely a result of the great wave of 
progress that beat against the sea-wall of our 
conservatism in those days. It came to sup- 
ply a long felt want among women, who, 
while working in all lines of charity, needed 
to consort together for mutual support and in- 
spiration. What they desired was a common 
meeting ground, a point where the scattered 
rays might focus into intenser light for the 
general good; and a woman’s club, it was 
decided, would best afford such opportuni- 
ties. 

Of course, in the beginning the projectors 
of the Club had to meet the difficulties that 
beset all progressive steps, especially those 
for the advancement of their own sex. The 
old fogy arguments against women’s clubs 
were brought forward with renewed vigor : 
‘““What did women want with a club?” 
“Why could not they meet and talk to- 
gether in their own parlors; they always 
seemed to find time and place to do their full 
share of it any how?’ ‘‘A woman’s place 
was by her own fireside.’? These, with other 
equally pertinent objections, were urged 
against the new enterprise. There was a 


time when women were not supposed to 


need more than the rudiments of education; 
to read and write was respectable, and to 
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cipher was convenient in marketing and 
housekeeping. The French poet, Martial, 
who, in the fifteenth century, sighed for a ru. 
ral retreat—‘‘ yn toit simple et qui ne craigne 
point la fumee, et avec cela une femme qui 
me soit pas trop savante’’—was merely an 
exponent of his age. 

Fortunately the world moves, although it 
does not take every one with it, and these 
pioneer women have, finally, realized their 
desires in a Club, that, for more than ten 
years has afforded them pleasure and im- 
provement, beside reaching out strong arms 
of helpfulness in many directions. The New 
Century Club is a large and growing organi- 
zation, now numbering about two hundred 
members, and only requiring a larger house 
in order to increase its membership, 

The ladies who formed this club, and they 
should be proud to have their names associ- 
ated with it, are Mrs. E. S. Turner, Miss 
Mary Grew, Mrs. Susan I. Lesley, Mrs. S. C. 
F. Hallowell, Mrs. Henry C. Townsend, Miss 
E. W. Taylor, Mrs. Aubrey H. Smith, Miss 
May G. Lewis, Mrs. Charlotte L. Pierce, 
Mrs. Henry Cohen, Mrs. M. K. Williamson, 
Miss Emily Sartain, Miss Louise Stockton, 
Mrs. Huldah Justice, Mrs. Charles H. Cald- 
well, Miss Anna Longstreth, Mrs. S. W. 
Magill and Miss Lucille Flanagan. 

Classes for the study of languages, litera- 
ture, art and science were early formed, and 
have been of increasing usefulness and inter- 
est to the members of the Club. A Tourists’ 
Class was led by Miss Burgin; a Class in Po- 
litical Economy, last season, by Mrs. Charles 
G. Ames, while in a Browning Class Miss 
Mary Cohen helps her fellow-students to 
crack some of the poet’s hardest nuts. 

* Music and the drama also find a place in 
this full repertoire, and there are gala nights 
at the Club, when a concert, a play or a read- 
ing fill the hours. 

Realizing that women’s talk flows most 
freely over the steaming ‘‘cup that cheers,” 
these ladies early inaugurated Club Teas, on 
which informal evenings, numerous subjects 
of importance have been discussed, and 
stranger guests of distinction introduced to 
the Club by its members. Here men and 
women, who have done good work in the 
world of art, letters, science, philosophy, or 
philanthropy, are always welcome, and are 
received with an informality that places them 
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and their entertainers, at ease, which means, 
at their best. The opportunities which it 
affords for the drawing together of women 
whose interests are the same, although living 
in different cities, is one of the most agree- 
able and useful social featyres of the Club. 
Here have been received, at different times, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; Professor Maria 
Mitchell of Vassar; Miss Emily Faithfull 
from England; the Pundita Ramabai and 
Dr. Joshee from far off India; Mr. and Mrs. 
Moncure D. Conway; Mrs. Mary Mapes 
Dodge; the genial French lady, Madame 
Durand, better known to us as Henri Gré- 
ville, and many others. 

Members of the Club look back with pleas- 
ure to lectures by Mr. Frank R. Stockton, who 
now makes a larger world laugh; by Mr. 
John Sartain; by Dr. J. Thomas, the editor of 
such useful books of reference; by the Rev. 
Charles G. Ames; by Prof. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, on the Irish Question, and to a 
morning talk by the Rev. E. E. Hale, that 
seems filled with sunshine, so much did he 
say of the infinite possibilities of women’s 
clubs. They also cherish the memory of 
helpful talks given by Miss Mary Grew, Mrs. 
Mumfordand Mrs. Turner, and of days, when 
Miss Louise Stockton allowed some of her pa- 
pers to be read to the Club by Miss Sartain, 
papers fresh and crisp from her pen before 
the printer’s devil laid hold upon them. 

Within a few months the Club has wel- 
comed Mrs. Kate Gannet Wells, who read to 
its members an interesting paper on Person- 
ality, which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe supple- 
mented with some appropriate remarks; while 
later, Mrs. Lucy Stone came in to speak, in 
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her own womanly and winning manner, on 


,the subject that lies nearest her heart, the 


advancement of her sex. 

This much for pleasure and mutual improve- 
ment; for the out-reaching good, we can cite 
the enlargement of the Children’s Coun- 
try Week, and its incorporation in 1882; 
a committee on Public Schools, that, 
under Mrs. M. E. Mumford and Mrs. L, 
I. Blankenburg, has done good service 
to the cause of general education; the 
establishinent of a Cooking School at the 
Club, that has been the parent of numerous 
cooking classes for working-women all over 
the city; the Legal Protection Society for 
working-women, which, under the wise care 
of Mrs. S. C. F. Hallowell and Mrs. M. W. 
Coggins, has enabled many a poor woman to 
secure her honest earnings; and, “‘last, but 
not least,’’ the Evening Classes for working- 
women. These classes, started at the New 
Century Club, in 1882, have now expanded 
into a Guild which occupies an entire house, 
at 1132 Girard Street. With a membership 
of over two hundred and fifty young women, 
with a library of interesting books, evening 
classes in various branches, a well-equipped 
gymnasium, and attractive aud artistic par- 
lors, this Guild for working-women combines 
the advantages of a night school and a “‘ Peo- 

le’s Palace,’’ on a small scale; for the Guild, 
ike its foster-mother, the Club, has its gala 
nights, when pleasure rules the hour. Eve- 
nings when books are put aside, and aconcert, 
a play by the members, dancing and games, 
make these young women realize that they be- 
long to that portion of the human family that 
has a right to enjoy itself. 





Unromantic. 


By GRAcE B. 


BLACKWELL. 





HERE isn’t much to tell you, dear 
Of how the Deacon courted me, 

For naught occurred romantic, child, 
Just common-place, as you shall see. 


Deacon ! he warn’t a deacon then, 
Was bashful, young and rather green, 
And I was, well—somewhat the same, 
And nigh in years upon eighteen. 


Deacon and I had been firm friends 
For, let me see—at least a year, 

And folks began to gossip some, 
And say the end was mighty clear. 


But Deacon didn’t say a word ; 
One day he asked me out to ride ; 
He drove gray Vix, a new-broke colt, 
A vixen sure; my, how she shied ! 


And we drove off uncommon smart, 

Our Sunday best we'd donned with pains, 
The Deacon was quite talkative, 

And, well, I guess forget the reins. 


For all upon a sudden like 
There I was sitting in the road, 
And Deacon squatting in the ditch, 
Just like a great big muddy toad. 


And out he hopped, nigh scared to death. 
And asked me if I wasn’t hurt, 3 


And I, I couldn’t heip but laugh, 
He looked so queer, all mud and dirt. 


I saw the tears come to his eyes ; 
‘*You’re hurt,’’ says I, and gave a start; 

‘‘Oh, well,’’ says he, quite mournful-like, 
“‘T’vejust a pain—it’s in my heart.” 


And then, somehow, he held my hands 
In his—all four were black with mud— 
And, well, a laughing-stock we were 
As there right in the road we stood. 


Just then the Squire drove round the turn, 
The look he gave, and such a roar! 

If there had been a floor beneath, 
I'd glad have sunk beneath that floor. 


Somehow, safe home I got at last, 

But like wild-fire the news went round 
That Deacon dared at last to ‘‘ pop”’ 

When he for once had found the ground. 


And then, before so long a spell, 
In truth, the wedding day was set, 
And we were married one June day, 
And, child, I’ve not repented yet. 


It warn’t at all romantic, dear, 

Like some I’ve heard, but I don’t mind, 
Since he loves me, and I love him: 

A better man I couldn’t find. 














































Wome and Society Manners. 





Balls and Dancing Parties. 





LETTER SECOND. 





AUNT AMANDA TO HER NIECE, CHARLOTTE MORSE. . 





Y DEAR CHARLOTTE, so you 
have decided to give a ball, in- 
stead of an afternoon recep- 
tion. Great, indeed, is the 
courage of youth, and I, for 

my part, will not discourage you. Totellthe 
truth, it is easier to give a large party thana 
small one, and-a dancing party ‘manages 
itself’? much better than a conversazione. Do 
not be aghast at my calling your little dance 
by the grand nameof da//. I am only follow- 
ing the new fashion—imported from: Eng- 
land, of course, where this name is given 
to a dancing party at which a hundred or 
more persons are present. 

It is fortunate that you have parquet fl: ors 
in your drawing rooms, since the custom of 
covering carpets with crash has quite gone 
out of fashion, because it is so unhealthy. 
You will, of course, have all the doors taken 
off their hinges, supposing, that is to say, 
that you are still so old-fashioned as to have 
any doors. All superfluous furniture must 
be removed to the upper rooms, leaving a 
fringe of seats, however, for the unfortunate 
chaperones, who can scarcely be expected 
to stand until two or three o’clock in the 
morning. 

Plenty of light—but not too much heat— 
one must have for an evening party. The 
present fashion of softening the gas-lights 
with pink or yellow shades is an excellent 
one. Be sure to have your piano put in 
tune, and do not fail to engage the services 
of a professional pianist, unless, indeed, you 
intend to have your dance music on a more 
expensive scale, and to hire several musi- 
cians. 

Dancing is hungry work, and your guests 
will be inclined to grumble if they do not 
find a hearty supper in the refreshment 
room. Oysters, creamed or escalloped, salads, 
sandwiches, bouillion, ‘ices, cakes and coffee 
constitute a sufficient supper, however, for a 
small occasion, although you may add a 
great number of dainties to these if you wish 
to give a really handsome entertainment. 


My dear, I fear you do not know whata 
troublesome element of the Body Social you 
will find in the young dancing men. I do 
not quite know why a man who is a good 
dancer should give himself so many airs, 
unless he dimly recognizes the fact that he re- 
sembles a dancing bear, and is proud of being 
such an accomplished Bruin. You will find 
him rather bearish, or, at least, Mabel will. 
That last photograph you sent me shows a 
face calculated to bewitch and fascinate even 
a dancing man, but poor Mabel, who must 
play hostess and must introduce these black- 
coated ones to partnerless girls, her task will 
hardly be an agreeable one. By-the-by, be 
sure to caution her not to make an introduc- 
tion without first asking the lady whether 
she is willing to have Mr. Step-and-go-fetch- 
it presented to her. This is in most casesa 
mere matter of form, but the privilege of 
choosing their own acquaintances, or at 
least of refusing to make uncongenial ones, 
is a right which women will not readily 
abandon. If Mr. S. is truly polite, he will 
ask the young lady for a dance when he is 
presented to her, since a ball-room introdue- 
tion implies that a gentlemen shall make 
such a request. After the dance is over, he 
will ask his partner where he shall leave her, 
and if she is provided, as every young lady 
should be, with a chaperone, she will ask to 
be taken back to the protecting wings of the 
latter. It is usual for a gentlemen to make 
a bow when he comes to claim the hand of a 
lady for a dance, and both of them should 
bow and say “‘thank you,’’ when the dance 
is over. 

Harold must be prepared to assist Mabel 
and yourself in the matter of making intro- 
ductions, especially as he will be free to 
move about the rooms as he pleases, while 
your sister and yourself will have your hands 
full, at least for some time, receiving 
the guests. You may leave Mabel, like 
Leonidas at Thermopyle, to defend the 
pass alone, after the arrival of the greatef 
part of the guests, since no one expects a fair 
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debutante to exchange all the pleasures of 
dancing for the rather tiresome ceremony of 
standing up like a feminine grenadier, and 
making sweeping courtesies all the evening 
long. 

Do not forget your young friends, however, 
in the whirl of pleasurable excitement. I 
hope you will certainly: endeavor to share 
your partners with girls who may be less 
fortunate, or less attractive, than yourself. 
But, while you must be generous in this mat- 
ter, you must not appear to be so; in other 
words, you must not wound the .pride of 
others by ostentatiously resigning in their 
favor. For instance, if a gentleman comes 
up and invites you to dance, in the hearing 
of other young ladies, you should not decline 
his invitation, and then immediately present 
him to your neighbors. To do so would be 
to place both the ladies and the gentlemen 
in an awkward position; he would feel 
obliged to ask one of them to dance, and they 
would hesitate to accept an invitation given 
under duress, as it were. The polite course 
of action would be to accept the invitation 
given to you in the first instance, and then 
when an opportunity offered, to present the 
gentleman to one of the young ladies, having 
first.told the former that you would like to 
introduce him to Miss ——, that she is a 
good dancer, or a pleasant girl, or that she is 
astranger. It is just at this point that you 
may possibly encounter the bearishness 
spoken of above. Some young men, who 
ought to know better, are very disobliging 
about making new acquaintances, But we 
will hope that your friends are not of this 
description. 

Harold, as master of the house, should 
lead the way into supper, taking with him 
the most distinguished lady present, or the 
wife of the most distinguished man. Mabel, 
in her quality of hostess, will come last of 
all. Harold must be on the alert, while sup- 
per is in progress, to see that the waiters do 
their duty, and that all the ladies are attended 
to. 

As you do not keep what is called an 
inside man, you should certainly hire two or 
more professional waiters, instead of relying 
on the services of the gentlemen. This not 
only looks much. more stylish, but it adds 
greatly to the comfort of the guests, and is 
in the end more economidal, since trained 
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waiters understand how to help people with- 
out giving them more than they want, and 
how to pass dishes about, without sampling 
their contents on the ladies’ dresses or the 
carpet. 

One of these men can also open the door, 
earlier in the evening, and call the carriages 
for the guests when they depart. 

I had nearly forgotten to answer your 
inquiries about the invitations. 

You skould have the cards engraved by 
the best stationer in Q People who 
wish to do everything in the most expensive 
and elegant way, often send to New York, 
and have their invitation cards engraved at 
Tiffany’s, but this is quite unnessary for the 
inhabitants of so large a place as Q—. 

You must enclose them in plain white 
envelopes of the best quality, and those that 
are to be sent through the post-office, should 
be put in a second envelope of the same 
shape as the first, but of rather larger size. 
The inner envelope should be left unfastened. 
When inviting a whole family, and this you 
must do, if you give what is called a general 
party, you may enclose all the invitations in 
one outside envelope. Thus, in the case of 
the Bowdoin’s, you would direct one’ invita- 
tiou to Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Bowdoin, asecond to 
the Misses Bowdoin, and a third to Mr. T.Q. 
Bowdoin, enclosing the three in a single en- 
velope, directed to Dr. and Mrs. J. B. B——. 
The form ‘Dr. and Mrs. Bowdoin and fam- 
ily” isseldom used now. One may direct 
an invitation to a young lady and her brother 
as ‘‘Miss Grant and brother,’”? but young 
men like it better, when a note is directed 
especially to them. Where they do not live 
at home, there is no choice but to do so. 
Do not ever direct an invitation to B. A. 
Grant, Esquire, as that is considered very 
“bad form;’’ Mr. R. A. Grant, or Mr. Robert 
A. Grant is the proper mode of address in 
this case, although ‘‘Esq.” is preferred in 
ordinary correspondence. I need hardly say 
that an invitation must never be directed to 
‘‘Miss Blanche Conrad and Escort.’”’ To do 
so would show a kindly feeling, but it would 
be contrary to the existing laws of etiquette. 

It may perhaps seem a little strange to 
you, that your name should be entirely 
omitted from the invitations to your own 
party, for which you will pay with your own 
money. But such, dear Charlotte, is the 
custom of our day. According toa polite 
fiction of society, a young girl is a sort of 
nullity, a social infant whose existence is 
not recognized before the law. You know, 
however, as well as I do, that our young 
girls have in reality a great share of power in 
our society. Do not fear, however, that the 
world will not know who is the real giver of 
the party. You. will be surprised to find 
how much the world knows about your 
affairs, about every one’s, and, if a young 
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lady has an account at her banker’s, it will 
not long remain a secret. 

Who should be invited to the ball, you 
will naturally ask? Every one, my dear 
Charlotte ; that is to say, all your friends and 
acquaintances, and all those who belonged 
on your dear mother’s visiting-list. I donot 
mean, of course, that you should invite those 
persons who do not belong in thesame social 
circle as yourself; but the line should not be 
drawn too closely. One must not neglect 
old friends, and, above all, one must not 
neglect one’s relatives. Harold will natur- 
ally expect that his young comrades should 
be invited; but he must remember that a 
man ought to be exceedingly careful about 
the people he introduces to his sister. Those 
young fellows with whom he is well ac- 
quainted, and who belong to good families, 
he may certainly add to your list; but he 
must strenuously avoid placing any black 
sheep on it, or persons about whom he knows 
very little. 

It will not be necessary for him to invite 
people whom he knows in a business way 
only, although he might do so with propri- 
ety, if they were persons whom it would be 
desirable to invite to your house. 


3ndirection. 


INDIRECTION. 





Do not issue your invitations without due 
deliberation, for remember that you will be 
deciding who shall and who shall not belong 
to your social circle hereafter. Those who 
are not asked will naturally feel themselves 
slighted, therefore be very careful not to for- 
get any one who has a right to be invited. 
For the rest, one need not be on terms of 
intimacy with all the people whom one 
invites to a general occasion. Be very care- 
ful, too, that your invitations are sent out in 
good season, a week or two weeks before- 
hand, and that they are correctly addressed. 
Many people send their list of guests to the 
stationer’s, and allow him to direct all thé 
invitations. This saves time and trouble; 
but it is an unsafe expedient, unless one 
revises the work personally, to guard against 
the errors which a hired amanuensis is very 
apt to make. 

The form of the invitation may be like 
that of the ‘‘At Home’’ card; or you may 
‘request the pleasure,’’ if you prefer to do so; 
at least Mabel may do it for you. 

The light fades, my dear Charlotte, and I 
can only see to sign myself. 

Your loving AUNT AMANDA. 


BY RICHARD REALL. 


AIR arethe flowers and the children, but their 

subtle suggestion is fairer ; 

Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it is rarer ; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that pre- 
cedes it is sweeter ; 

And never a poem was writ, but the meaning out- 
mastered the metre. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystery gildeth the 
growing ; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the 
flowing ; 

Never a Shakspeare that soared, but a stronger than 
he did enfold him, 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer has 
foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs, the painter is hinted 


and hidden ; 


Into the statue that breathes, the soul of the sculptor 


is bidden ; 


Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of 


feeling ; 


Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns ; 


the revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is Space is as nothing to spirit ; the deed is outdone by 


symboled is greater, 


the doing; 


Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward The heart of the wooed is warm, but warmer the 


Creator ; 


heart of the wooing ; 


Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from 


gift stands the giving, 


the heights where those shine, 


Back of the hand that receives thrills the sensitive Twin voices and shadows swim starward, and the 


nerves of.receiving. 


essence of Ilfe is divine. 
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A Battle for Birthright. 





BY MYRA SAWYER HAMLIN. 





AUTHOR OF “A POLITICIAN’S DAUGHTER.”’ 





V. 


THE RAINBOW GERMAN. 





N contrast to that great, rolling, won- 
dering, vagrant mass of humanity 
that swarms over Europe in various 
guises as tourists, travellers, refugees 
from justice, bankrupt beggars, adventurers 
of all classes—even that more respectable 
majority who are seeing the continent in 
coaches, and hotels, such a transplanted home 
as that presented by the Porter’s in Dresden, 
must be heaven indeed. They were at home. 
They had not left their household gods be- 
hind them ; they had brought them to bring 
peace and joy to a foreign land. 

The Abbey—Maud Verplanck had called 
it. There was the sweet, silver haired, placid 
Abbess, with her white, soft hands, always 
ready to welcome the stranger in the strange 
land. -And there the Sister Superior, always 
in charge of temporalities, giving good things 
and precious comfort to her sisters in blood, 
faith and country. And then those younger 
sisters, going out from the home only to re- 
turn to it for all that was best and brightest, 

Thus Maud idolized her friends who had 
given her all the home joys that had been 
her’s since she entered the Institute—coming 
and going for daily lessons only. The younger 
Porters had not had the same opportunity 
for constant companionship with the board- 
ing pupils at Von Preissen. They had thus 
escaped the jarring of discordant natures, 
and had from time to time taken Maud into 
their home to benefit by the beautiful domes- 
tic harmony over which the mother reigned, 
Sister Superior guarded, and the younger 
ones kept. 

To the lone girl this sisterhood held all the 
virtues her most dearly loved idols embodied, 
and she brought to them her griefs and her 
joys. So large was her hospitality and her 
heart, that Mrs. Porter did not for a moment 
question Maud’s appropriation of her free gift 
for her friend as well as herself, and, while 
she censured, still caressed the offenders. 

‘‘The girls are all too old for Von Preissen, 


any way; don’t you think so yourself, Catha- 
rine?’’ said Mrs. Porter, turning as usual to: 
the Sister Superior, who was consellor and 
confident for mother, sisters, and a large 
circle of friends of both sexes. Catharine 
Porter had that one requisite which can make 
a woman a perfect sympathizer and confessor 
—thorough abnegation of self. Her first 
thought was for her mother, her second for 
‘er youngest sisters, her third and fourth for 
those twin girls’ next her in age; all other 
thoughts were how to serve her God and her 
friends—of herself, it was hard to see that 
she ever thought. This absolute unselfish- 
ness on Catharine’s part had its reward in 
the reliance of the whole family upon her 
strength, sense, and steadfastness ; but it was 
not comforting to know that it had its 
results, too, in creating a little selfishness and 
exactions in these same loving dependants. 
The Porters had not, however, natures easy 
to spoil. 

A thorough wholesomeness pervaded the 
home circle an absence of artificiality and a 
pervading presense of good sense and true 
breeding. They had nothing in common 
with the purse-proud or the parvenu, the new 
rich or snob. And yet why analyze this 
home to which these American girls, who 
had had no homes for years, came? 

It was so much sweeter than anything that 
could be said of it. Neino ceased to be vin- 
dictive or vicious under its influence, Helen 
threw off her icy mask and Maud’s whole 
being was transformed to dancing sunlight 
by the happiness of finding herself one of 
the group where she had been so often only 
an alien visitor. 

‘“It seems abominable for us not to be sit- 
ting in sackcloth and ashes and repenting 
our sins, instead of feasting on salad and sar- 
dines—what a lunch—girls. Why Cathie, 
dear, you’ve killed the fatted calf. We have 
seen nothing but semels and coffee for lunch 
for ages.”’ 

“Did you hear about those dreadful Brackett 
girls at church, Hattie? Why they ate cake 
all through the litany. Somebody smuggled 
it to them. They say they are nearly 
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starved at Fraulein Reikes. It is to pre- 
vent your doing just that. I am going to 
give you all you can eat while you are 
here,”’ Catharine said, heaping Maud’s plate 
with good things. 

‘*T wish I need never go back, Mrs. Porter; 
won’t you writeto Uncle Roger and tell him 
that I am old enough, wise enough and 
good enough to be his housekeeper?”’ 

‘*Yes, indeed, my dear, I will write to- 
night.’’ And she was as good as her word. 

The young girls in the meantime enjoyed 
to the full their banishment from school. 
Neino revelled in symphony concerts, and 
once they all braved the fire of officers’ 
glasses by occupying a prominent /oge at the 
opera, where it was hard to discover who 
received the most admiration, the silver 
haired, fair-faced Abbess, orthe seven young 
girls under her charge. 

It was not often that they tempted curiosity 
or numbers by such multiplied attractions. 

Mrs. Porter divided her attention as chap- 
erone, and often added to her little group a 
complement of young men, to whom the 
generous hospitality of her home was as 
great a boon as to the banished girls them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Porter met the difficulties of her 
position with a sweet trust in her charges, 
maintaning yet a vigilance which they did 
not suspect, that gave to the world the 
gratifying spectacle of a body of girls per- 
fectly and yet agreeably chaperoned. 

But the Sister Superior looked grave when 
it became a question of a ‘“‘German.”’ 

‘It cannot hurt them,’’ said the Abbess. 

**T don’t know about that,”’ said the Sister 
Superior. ‘‘Maud is very impressionable, 
and there are all those young men coming 
up from Freiberg, as well as the American 
Club. Helen Hildreth is quite equal to the 
occasion, and then too has already made a 
partial début. But Neino is so sauvage and 
brusque. She would do something outre. 
As for the twins, they are quite steady enough 
not to have their heads turned. But you 
must do as you think best, mother. Fraulein 
Von Priessen has given you full authority. 
But only remember there are the dresses to 
be made, so it must be decided soon,” and 
practical Catharine, against her conscience, 
fell into a reverie on the subject so dear to 
all women’s hearts, ‘‘What to wear?” And 


what a perplexing question it became when 
applied to six instead of one, for Pet was 
fortunately ruled out as altogether too young, 

‘see nothing todo but goas the Rainbow 
as a whole,’’ said Maud when it was finally 
decided that they were to go. ‘There will 
be just seven of us, counting the Mother 
Abbess. 

‘Violet, indigo, blue and green, 

Yellow, orange and red are seen,’ 
says the nursery rhyme. There is the ‘Mam- 
ma’—violet is just her color, and her lovely 
heliotrope satin brings her right at the top 
of the procession.” 

“Catharine, your turn for the navy-blue 
velvet. Why, what a fit? How about Grace 
in pale-blue silk ?”’ 

‘*She can’t wear silk at a ball when she is 
not yet eighteen,”’ said Catharine. 

“Of course not,”’ said Grace, acquiescing. 
“Don’t you know, Maud, the rainbow has 
got to be diaphanous when it gets to blue, 
green and yellow. Let’s draw lots then for 
the tulles.”’ 

“I don’t think there is much choice when 
it gets to the blues and greens; it becomes a 
quarrel of blondes, and lies between Maud, 
Grace and Miss Hildreth.” 

“I resign both to Maud and Grace, as I 
have decided on my dress,’’ said Helen ; not, 
however, satisfying the curiosity of the others 
as to what her costume would be. 

‘‘Well, then,’’ said Catharine, ‘‘I shall de- 
cide for these two tow heads. Maud shall 
wear green, as she has more color than Grace, 
and Grace shall wear blue. Now Neino and 
Brownie, you brunettes shall choose between 
yellow, orange and red.”’ 

‘TI will choose for them,’’ interposed the 
mother. ‘‘My little Brownie shall wear 
white, for of all this bevy of children not one 
to wear white would be an offense to tradi- 


tion ; and Neino shall unite the yellow and. 


red in buff tulle with red poppies.” 

‘How lovely, mamma,” the chorus ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Now you will plan all the dresses 
for the rainbow.”’ 

‘‘Of course, of course only Catharine will 
do the shopping.”’ 

Who does not know or cannot imagine the 
whirl and flutter in that household of girls 
preparing for that first ‘‘German ;’’ for to 
four of them, at least, it was to be an intro- 
duction to that mysterious pastime of society's 
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children, wherein they find, alas, too 
soon, ‘‘their dolls are stuffed with sawdust.”’ 

The rainbow resplendent waited the com- 
plement of Helen’s still unguessed color, 
when the young lady herself swept into the 
drawing-room, majestic and magnificent in 
red velvet and white lace, the costume of a 
duchess. Mrs. Porter was for a moment 
taken by surprise by the queenly beauty of 
the girl who had not yet passed her twentieth 
birthday, and had a protest on her lips for 
the inappropriateness of a dress so much bet- 
ter suited to a matron ; but Helen’s self-suffi- 
ciency checked her, and she could only join 
the chorus in admiring her superb costume. 

But the young girls, even Neino, were 
somewhat awed by the regal presence, and 
Maud whispered to Grace as they entered 
the ball-room : 

“Every time I look at Helen I have to 
feel at my dress to be quite sure I am not in 
a short frock and pinafore.”’ 

“T am sure her long train will be an awful 
bother when she dances,’’ said Grace. 

“Oh, no, everybody will make way for 
Helen’s train,’? said Neino; ‘‘it’s only the 
rest of the people who will be bothered 
by it.” 

“Who is it that great, handsome man 
bowing to her now, Cathie?’’ said Maude, 
turning to their pioneer in this mysterious, 
delightful world. 

“Oh, that is Mr. Van Wycke—he is quite 
devoted to Helen—I’ve no doubt she will 
dance the German with him.” 

‘“‘He isn’t a Frieberg student, is he?” 
said Maud, admiring the easy grace of the 
man of the world, who paid court to her 
friend. 

“‘Oh, no, he hasn’t been a Frieberg student 
for ten years. He is of the American Club. 
But here, girls, Mr. Ross is presenting some 
partners for you, to mamma. Be very polite 
and quiet, and don’t giggle.”’ 

‘‘Why, Cathie, aren’t you ashamed, as 
though we didn’t know how to behave,” 
said Grace, disgusted; but Miss Catharine 
herself, as Miss Porter was then borne off by 
a quiet, professional looking gentleman, 
who seemed to tegard the German as a pleas- 
ant chance for a chat with a “girl with no 
nonsense about her.’ 

Maud’s bright face was next chosen by a 
manly young Englishman from the Frieberg 


mining school; and one by one the 
“‘rainbows”’ found their complimentary col- 
ors, and the mazy mysteries of the dance 
began. 

Maud’s eyes danced as well as her feet, 
and she had to confess that it was her first 
German, as she met the frank amusement 
of her partners. 

“It’s awfully jolly fun, isn’t it?’ said the 
young Freiberger as they waltzed out to take 
their chances with the lawn tennis balls. 

‘*Oh, dear,’’ said Maud, as she found her- 
self*batting all at sea. -‘I thought I was a 
pretty good bat, and there I have thrown the 
ball right at that Mr. Van Wycke—and I 
don’t know him; and oh, dear, what shall I 
do?’? Catharine was at her side and whis- 
pered: 

‘“‘Dance with him of course, child. One 
can’t wait for introductions in a chance 
figure.” 

And so Maud found herself whirled away 
by this tall, elegant stranger, who seemed to 
carry her along by magic—talking all the 
while. 

“I know you, if youdon’t knowme. Hasn’t 
Miss Hildreth told me of her little friend, 
Miss Maud Verplanck. And how does the 
little friend like her first ball?”’ 

Maud’s cheeks flushed crimson. How 
easily the man of the world had pushed down 
the formal barriers, and placed himself on the 
footing of a friend. She was Helen’s little 
friend and he was Helen’s big friend. 

‘Oh, it is beautiful; it is like fairy-land,” 
said the child, as heled her back to her seat. 

“And you are the Titania,’’ said the man 
of the world, bowing over the little hand as 
he relinquished it. In the next choice figure 
he came again holding out his favor. 

“Will Titania favor her subject ?” 

It was new to the debutante, this current 
coin of compliment; and her foolish heart 
fluttered as she found herself whirling again, 
as on the wind, to the music of some A{olian 
harp. 

The Frieberg student was very nice, and 
she chatted frankly with him of foot-ball 
and cricket and corps customs; but Mr. Van 
Wycke was like Lohengriin or Tannhauser, 
and when he asked her for “‘ the next extra,”’ 
her foolish heart tripped loudly. 

But when the ‘‘ next extra’’ came, neither 
Van Wyckeor his partner were on the floor 
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or in the hall, and a very searching chaperon 
would have had hard work to find them ; for 
Van Wycke had known how to gain a /éfe-a- 
téte secure from intrusion, and well out of 
sight and sound had forgotten all else save 
the superb creature before him. 

‘You are magnificent to-night, my queen,”’ 
he said, throwing himself upon the low couch 
which was the only resting place offered by 
the limited hospitality of the small recep- 
tion-room. He looked up at Helen, and she 
looked down at him somewhat scornfully. 

“I believe you would do homage to Queen 
Victoria in that position.”’ 

‘*All sovereigns love to look down on 
their subjects, and why not mine?”’ 

‘You said you had something to say to 
me; something new, I hope: the old story?” 

“The old story is too old, is it? Well, 
this is a variation. I havea duel on hand. 
A little scene at the club last night. Nothing 
much ; but a little wine spilled. Rutherford 
gives me the choice of weapons and place. 
I have chosen Bavaria and pistols. Its 
an awful bore to have to leave Dresden 
just now, when I can see you a little 
more. But then I have your promise for the 
spring. Not later than April.’ 

A close observer might have imagined that 
the proud pale face flushed a little, andthe im- 
mobile mouth trembled. Van Wycke at last 
chose to believe that it did, as he sprang to 
his feet and stood before this beautiful 
woman. 

“Helen, can you not~.give me one word? 
Let me take this promise with me—if only 
to death.”’ 

“You would frighten me so. Do I look 
like a woman to be intimidated by the mention 
of pistols. What folly—a little wine, hot 
words—a journey to Bavaria—a few shots 
into the air. You will be back again next 
week.”’ 

She took a step back as though mot trust- 
ing herself too close within the narrowing 
pale of this intensity. 

The two, as they stood thus, were superb. 
Van Wycke tall, straight, with that easy car- 
riage which comes of generations of in- 
herited grace, bent upon the woman of his 
passion a gaze which burned with blue light, 
through a veil of dark lashes that deepened 


its intensity. His straight Grecian profile 
gained color and beauty from the black hair 
which was brushed carefully off the forehead, 


which was low as a woman’s. Ifone, admip. 
ing the upper part of Van Wycke’s face 
let her eye pass critically to the mouth and 
chin, it would be difficult to restrain the ex. 
clamation—‘‘ Ah! there lies the weak point, 
That is the secret of his failure to be what 
Nature seemed to design that he should be— 
a perfect man. 

Helen Hildreth, with the woman’s mis. 
trust, with her own rare intelligence, had 
discovered this secret longago. She knewall 
the weakness which that weak mouth and 
chin betrayed, but above there were the dark, 
purple-blue eyes with their magnetic gaze 
How they swayed her—held her. 

It seemed a question of hearts as they two 
stood there in the dimly-lighted room. It 
was but a question of psychometric power, 
Helen Hildreth knew it; but, in spite of the 
knowledge, she held out her hands to the 
man whose weakness she knew, saying: 

“We are necessary to each other. 
have my promise.” 

Maud in the meantime waited for that 
partner who should claim the extra waltz, 
but the German went on through its intricate 
changes until the end. Van Wycke did not 
return. Helen came for a moment to 
ask her chaperone to send her home in 
the carriage with the maid. She was tired 
and not feeling well. 

But the little Maud! The light died out 
in her eyes, and her steps were heavy, and 
she was silent as they drove home at last. 

For Grace and Brownie the evening had 
held much happiness, but neither had been 
so exalted as Maud, and were the more eager 
to talk it over ‘‘after the revel was done.” 

Neino, alas! had had her one contretemps, 
and smarted a little under the reproof of her 
chaperone. 

The “chance” figures had not favored her 
so signally as Maud or Grace, and being 
unfamiliar with the lottery, from which there 
was no appeal, she refused to abide by the 
chance, which awarded to her a rough, awk- 
ward Freiberger ; and retreating to her seat, 
she refused to dance with the unfortunate 
youth, who saw himself the object of so much 
humorous comment as he stood mateless, 
holding the matchless ribbon in his hand. 
Neino remained obdurate and the young man 
retreated discomfited, while Neino was called 
to account for her behavior by Mrs. Porter. 

‘“*He was so ugly and short. I will not 
make myself a spectacle by dancing with a 
groom. I do not care about the manners. 


You 


Manners are just lies when one has to be — 


polite to people who are disagreeable.” 

And she sulked in black silence through 
the next figure as her chaperone explained 
to her that, as a consequence of her caprice, 
she must not dance with any one else, and 
the young man would not think her refusal 
a personal matter. 

‘‘T hate society,’’ was Neino’s comment, on 
her first glimpse of the Pomps and Vanities. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A DWision of Destiny. 





BY L. S. L. 





or 


T was snowing furiously. 

Thick and fast fell the tiny, feathery 
flakes, toppling pell-mell over each 
other in hurrying confusion, and 

spreading thicker and deeper, every minute, 
into a soft, white, velvety carpet, that com- 
pletely covered all glimpses of terra firma ; 
and that whirling, fiercely drifted, here and 
there, into weirdly-shaped mounds and 
ridges, for the wind was keen and strong, 
and was rushing boisterously round all the 
eaves and corners of the house, and dancing 
a mad ungovernable, noisy galop up and 
down the entire length of the long, broad 
piazza. 

It was Saint Valentine’s Eve, and a wild, 
uncanny night! 

Yet, notwithstanding the bitter wind, and 
driving snow, I turned from the window, 
with a sigh of regret, and watched, with an 
ungrateful spirit, the glistening and glowing 
coals that burned and brightened in theopen 
fireplace, and looked with an unthankful 
heart on all the warmth and luxury that 
invited me to the cosy embraces of deep arm- 
chairs, and the tempting intellectual morsels 
that gazed at me from the well filled shelves 
of a selected library. 

I felt restless and lonely, and these did not 
satisfy. 

I wished now, with all my heart, that I 
had joined my sisters and cousins in the big 
sleigh, with its merry bells, prancing bays, 
and buffalo robes, and that was this moment 
en route to the station, to meet an expected 
guest, a merry maiden from a distant city, a 
stranger to me personally, but whose praises 
and beauty had become our household 
words. 

Was I getting morose and discontented, 
old and queer, that I had refused to join in 
welcoming this charming addition to our 
social party, and who was to take part ina 
grand merry-making on the following even- 

,ing, an ingathering of all the social neighbor- 
hood, given entirely in her honor. 

Restlessly I walked up and down, uncon- 
scious of the comforts and luxuries surround- 
ing me, and thought, if such were the case, I 


was paying very dear for my moroseness. 
Yes, I confessed, I was lonely, discontented 
and desolate, and I sat down before the 
burning, glistening coals, tired of my selfish, 
dreary existence, and longing for a sym- 
pathetic, loving being in whom to confide 
these miserable, wretched fancies that would 
intrude themselves in the imaginative facul- 
ties of my nature. 

Looking into the bright, sparkling faces of 
the living coals, I began to think of Ike Mar- 
vel, and wondered if he were not right, after 
all, when he said: “‘A wife? And pray, my 
dear sir, why not—why ?’’ 

But his was a doubtful question, and he 
asks still further: ‘‘Can a man stake his 
bachelor respectability, his independence and 
comfort, upon the die of absorbing, un- 
changing, relentless marriage ?”’ 

Yes, I acquiesced to the little sparkle of 
fire, that laughed, and played over two dead 
burnt coals, making them almost bright 
again, with its youthful glow. 

Yes; better to risk the comfort, to abandon 
the treasured independence, to share the re- 
spectability with a sweet-voiced, dove-eyed 
Phyllis, than to live out his selfish, lonely, 
forsaken existence without her. 

Surely such a one could be found; yes, 
according to the fatalists, was already com- 
ing, wearing her sweet young charms with 
all a maiden’s modesty, and waiting only for 
the Fatal Sisters to weave her delicate life 
thread, with the stronger, more substantial 
one of this her humble servant. 

Would I know her when I saw her? 
Would the magic light of Cupid’s torch 
touch my callous heart strings, as the glisten- 
ing flames had touched the black burned 
coals? 

Ah! A happy thought ! What night better 
than ‘‘Saint.Valentine’s Eve’? to try my 
fate? I suddenly rose, left the dancing an- 
thracite to its cheery, merry life, and hur- 
riedly walked towards an old inlaid cabinet, 
at the very end of the library, and that held 
nothing but unused rubbish, and a lot of 
ancient heir-looms. 

A broken, antique rose jar reposed its 
solemn sweetness on one of the highest 
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niches, and into the depths of this I reached 
eagerly, and brought up, triumphantly, a 
compact paper bundle, carefully tied and 
distinctly labelled: 7he Three Fates. 

I lingered a little over the untieing of the 
string, and thought how mysterious it was, 
and how interesting its history. 

Ihad procured it, years ago, from a famous, 
but almost unknown alchemist, who had 
dwelt in a poor, remote corner of our 
village; a silver-headed, tottering believer 
in all these obscure agencies, that puzzle 
the wits of wiser philosophers. 

I could see him now, bending over his 
precious retort, stirring, ever stirring, with 
an almost palsied hand, his uncanny potions 
that were at once the terror and the wonder 
of the villagers, for he cured where some- 
times doctors failed. 

In pity had I often visited him, for he was 
poor and bereft of friends, and often had I 
listened to his thrilling tales, an earnest 
hearer, but most unfaithful believer; and 
many a time had I bought, and thrown away, 
love powders, pain killers, and other curious 
mixtures, for the sake of giving him the gold 
he would otherwise have spurned. 

Poor old sage! He was dead now and his 
mysterious concoctions scattered to the winds, 
his little hut replaced by a strong and sturdy 
cottage, and his name nothing but a memory 
of terror that would grow less and less as 
the years increased. 

Why had I kept these special powders? 
Why had they reposed, so long unused, in 
the hidden depths of the sweet-scented jar? 
What mysterious power iad prompted me to 
leave them there so long forgotten and un- 
cared for? 

Did the old man’s spirit hover round me 
with unconscious sympathy as I removed 
the string and paper, and disclosed three 
distinct packages, each scrupulously marked 
with its separate label, and number, the first 
bearing the name of Clotho, the second 
Lachesis, and the third Atropos? 

Even my very modest knowledge of 
Grecian mythology taught me that these 
were the names of the “‘ Parcae,’’ or ‘‘ Three 
Fatal Sisters,’ that are supposed to spin, 
unwearingly our threads of human destiny, 
and wear, forever and untiringly, their in- 
tricate windings into the present, past, and 
future. ; 


A VISION OF DESTINY. 





It would be fully an hour before the merry 
sleighing party returned, and I determined 
to test the qualities of these papers so mys- 
teriously dedicated to the ‘‘ Daughters of 
Night.”’ 

Remembering instructions, and taking 
three live coals from the glowing grate, I 
placed them in the hollow of a small brass 
shovel, and poured, in their proper order of 
distinction, the fatal powders, each on its. 
separate coal; then throwing myself at full 
length on a convenient ottoman, and with 
arms comfortably extended over my head, 
and eyes intent on the burning anthracite, I 
waited, with eager curiosity, the result. 7 

It took but a moment for the powders to 
ignite, and then a thin flimsy body of vapor 
began to arise slowly, and ascend lightly, but 
steadily ; gaining quickly in density, and 
filling the atmosphere with a deadly, sickly, 
gaseous odor, and penetrating my nostrils 
with a nauseating distinctness that overruled 
every other latent sense, and rendered me 
faintly insensible. 

By degrees this changed, and, from a 
smokey hued brownish vapor, took a lovely 
rosy tint, that exhaled a perfumy fragrance 
as delightfully, balmy, and sweet-scented as 
the other had been luathsome. 

As the sickening, dreadful essence died 
away, and this lovely, flower-laden, smoking 
substance filled the room, its density in- 
creased still more, and rather startled me by 
its opaqueness, for I was completely envel- 


oped with its penetrating presence, and 
could distinguish nothing whatever around 
me, the three coals having also become indis- 
tinct. As I realized that I was alone in this 
labyrinth of incense, and gradually becomin 

more and more embued with its wonderfu 
penetrating powers, I discovered an influ- 
ence that was not my own, and became 
aware of the existence of three shadowy 
forms that were, momentarily, growing more 
and more outlined, until I could plainly 
distinguish their perfect individuality. 

Yes, there they were—beautiful, lovely 
and sad; with their mystic emblems and 
soft, clinging draperies that made so won- 
drous a picture. that I gazed and gazed with 
entrancing bewilderment! The beautiful 
Clotho, holding the fatal distaff, round which 
were wound and rewound the many threads 
of our common destinies, and which seemed 
to [pe in numbers, and grow more intricate 
and complicated every moment, represented 
the all-alluring, all-enticing present. 

Next to her stood lovely Lachesis, care- 
lessly posing, and smilingly playing with the 
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magic threads, as they unwound themselves 
slowly from her sister’s nimble fingers, thus 
signifying the easy, confident attitude of 
youth, as it unconsciously allows the subtle, 
slippery threads of life to glide thoughtlessly 
on through the years of hope and love. 

But standing close to her—so close that her 
mournful, drooping face almost touched her 
thoughtless sister’s shoulders—came melan- 
choly, mirthless Atropos, her sad and tearful 


eyes filling with grief as she severed, one by 


one, the woven threads, and, with her fatal 
scissors, cut off its remembrance of the past, 
and let it fall slowly, slowly into the un- 
known, shadowy realms that marked its 
entrance to the future. 

As I watched intently the magical unfold- 
ing of this wonderful life-work that emblem- 
ized the fate of destined mortals, Clotho 
lifted her beautiful head and pointed to one 
of the many thicker, firmer threads on her 
distaff, and that seemed to stand somewhat 
alone from its fellows. 

‘“‘Your own,” she whispered softly; then 
added: ‘‘But look to where its helpmate 
comes!’’? and indicated a delicate, silvery 
thread, so fine, so soft as to be almost in- 
visible, and that was making its way slowly, 
but surely, to where the firmer thread already 
lay, and wastwining itself lovingly round and 
round thestronger one, each gentle embrace 
making them cling the closer, and each tender 
clasp but binding the two more surely to- 
gether; when, just as Lachests was about to 
pass the clinging threads together through 
her careless fingers, suddenly the vision 
faded and another, if anything more beauti- 
ful, more entrancing, was coming into view. 


A dainty, fairy form, with feathery curls 
and dancing footsteps, the light of love lay 
slumbering in the liquid shadows of her eyes, 
and her tempting lips were rosy with the 
smiles of untold mirth. 

She stayed just long enough to indelibly 
impress her charming image forever on my 
heart, then she too faded gently, delicately 
away, and as I cried: 

“Oh, stay! Who are you?” had just time 
to whisper : 

““Your fate !’? when——”’ 

““Why, |Phil, old boy, where are you? I 
do believe the chap has been asleep, and 
what asmoky time he has had of it. Whew! 
Thick enough to cut with a knife; and such 
a dreadful, dreadful odor! Doesn’t smell 
the least in the world like tobacco! I say, 
what have you been doing with yourself? 
Come, wake up, old fellow; rouse from your 
lethargy and be acquainted, for we have suc- 
ceeded in catching her and bringing her 
through this awful storm into the sheltering 
arms of our hospitality. How the snow does 
stick to be sure, and how you do stare! 
Come, shake your scattered, dreaming wits 
together and let me introduce Miss Flora 
Allison to my most retiring of cousins, Mr. 
Philip Sinclair.’’ 

But I started back, trembling, bewildered, 
astonished ; for, standing before me, holding 
out her dainty hand, smiling with her merry 
lips and blushing with a gentle modesty, 
altogether unassumed, was the living, breath- 
ing impersonation of the beautiful fairy of 
my dreams, the lovely speaking vision of 
my destiny. 





Love's Quarrel. 





JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 





Ks and make up, sweet, 

Love do not scorn me; 

If it be fault of mine, 
Here right beneath your feet, 

Tread out my heart, sweet ; 
But look not on me 

With that dark scorn of thine, 
Love, look not on me. 


Kiss, and make up, sweet, 
If I offend thee ; 
With that strange scorn of thine 
Do not disdain me ; 
Kill me and send me 
Where that dark scorn of thine 
Can never so pain me ; 
Kill me if word of mine 
Hurt or.offend thee. 


Kiss and make up, sweet, 
Smile now as sweetly 

As onte in the old way, 
Humbly, my queen, I pray, 

Humbly entreat thee. 











Hilirtation. 





BY JULIAN MAGNUS. z 












LIRTATION may be best defined 
as playing at love-making, and like 
a great many modern games, is apt 
to be very dangerous even to 
skilled players. To the novice, a period of 
flirtation is a season of peril, from which 
escape is rarely made without a bruised heart, 
many sad memories, and wounded self-re- 
spect. This result is the inevitable effect of 
the players having forgotten that they were 
only playing and incautiously stepped over 

the narrow line that in this case divided jest 
from earnest. We are constantly being re- 
minded that ‘‘it is only a step from the sub- 
lime to the ridiculous ;’’ and, accepting this 
as a fact, we are too likely to believe that it 
is only one step back from the ridiculous to 

the sublime. But, let us try to make that 
step, and almost the task of Tantalus con- 
fronts us. The step from the sublime was 

only one, but that one was from the top of a 
precipice, and then our own momentum was 
enough to take us a good deal further 
down the chasm than we had any desire to 
explore. A man or woman who has tumbled 

_ over the edge of flirtation into love, has a 

very similar.experience. The victim lies 

bruised below, and the companion who stood 
and still stands on the brink, has little if 
any pity for the one who didn’t know how 
to play. More likely the feeling is one of 
contempt, akin to that with which the 
trained professional watches the efforts and 
failures of amateurs. There is no thought of 
help, as the one who is safe knows full well 
that the other is temporarily in the condition 
of Humpty Dumpty, when all the King’s 
horses and all the King’s men were power- 
less. This Humpty Dumpty may recover, 
and profiting by his experience, play a better 
game next time, but it will be with a new 
antagonist. For those two, the sport is over 
forever. 

Though flirtation, as we know it now, is 

a comparatively modern institution, some 
primitive form has always existed where men 
and women met on an equal basis in social 
intercourse. Given a number of people of 
opposite sexes who are bent on amusement 
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and excitement, and the laws of nature will 
assuredly lead them towards that encounter 
in which man is at first the slave and then 
the conqueror, and woman first the con- 
queror and then theslave. The serious treat 
this encounter seriously ; for them it is true 
war, with Cupid’s darts for weapons. They 
bare their breasts to the weapons, and hailit 
as a desirable victory when each opponent 
is pierced through the heart by the shaft of 
the other. The frivolous treat the eucounter 
as a tournament. They put on all the pan- 
oply of war; they resort to the most skillful 
tactics and manceuvres; but their weapons 
are blunted ; they wear impenetrable armor, 
and should one player, by either inadvert- 
ence or design, use a sharpened shaft, the 
coat of mail causes it to fall harmlessly to 
the ground. 

The ‘‘ Courts of Love,” with their ‘‘ Queens 
of Beauty’ and ‘‘ Maidens of Honor,’’ were 
the prototypes from which our flirtations have 
directly descended. In the former, however, 
there was little danger, as the clearly defined 
rules and orders, and the exaggerated forms 
of courtesy demanded, prevented the artifi- 
ciality ever being forgotten. Knights sighed 
at the feet of their ladies, but they sighed 
according to ritual, and their vows of devo- 
tion were expressed in set phrase. Modern 
flirtation has changed all that ; we try to be 
as natural as possible, and the more close the 
imitation of the lover, the better is the flirt. 
It is the art of the actor who, no matter how 
subtle his methods and brilliant his effects, 
must always hold himself in check, and 
never for an instance lose his self-control im 
the portrayal of his assumed passions. 

If to bein love is the highest state of exalt- 
ation of which a human being is capable, it 
is only natural that a good similation thereof 
should be exciting. 
tation is-decidedly stirring, and the possibly 
inherent spice of danger adds zest. Each 
party will occasionally think that the other 
is really a little “hit,” and the “hitter ”’ feels 
a moderate glow of pride, which is height 
ened by the continued assurance of his OF 
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her own insensibility. Neither really wants 
to hurt the other much, but a trifle of a 
wound is pleasant proof of one’s powers. 
It gives an idea of what may be done when 
the time shall arrive for real fighting; and as 
we all, at least when young, expect some 


to have assurance of strength and skill. 

It is somewhat singular that though the 
predisposition towards flirtation is about 
equally strong in both sexes, a man will 
generally resent being called a ‘‘flirt,’’ while 
a woman, though sure to gently deny the 
charge, will feel secretly flattered. The rea- 
son may be, that while a man usually pos- 
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sesses less constancy than a woman, he is 
more prone to flatter himself about his firm- 
ness and consistency. Accordingly we al- 
ways understand a born flirt to be a woman, 
though the truth is that if she gains the title 





A Dision 


THE winter lingered on the frozen land, 
The sky hung low and gray, 
And white and fast in icy slumber stilled 
The waveless river lay ; 


The dimming mists fell on the solemn hills, 
Snow streaked on sombre slopes, 

And naught of greenness on the bleak brown earth 
Hinted of summer hopes. 


The world was dreary, warmth and color fled, 
Clods strewed the wheat-fields o’er, 

The darkened hours in their weary length, 
No harvest promise bore. 


I sat forlorn and full of lonely pain, 
A soul of love bereft, 

Life’s values vanished with a vanished life, 
But dull endurance left. 


Isat and gazed with heavy listless eyes 
Through branches wierd and hare, 

Of great tree skeleton, whence death had stripped 
All leaves that made it fair ; 


And but on shining boughs, with withered skins’ 
Some frosted apples staid, 

Still tinged with autumn’s russet, insecure, 
By every sharp wind swayed. 
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by hereditary instinct, a mat is quite as likely 
to require the right by individual effort. 

The most accomplished flirts are usually 
married people. Having fought the real 
fight, the mimic struggle is only an amuse- 
ment. They are like Von Moltke as Aviegs- 


day to wage the big battle, it is comforting fze/, knowing, and master of, every move 


on the greatest battle-grounds, but finding 
pleasure in the pretense of warfare. They 
know that the stakes in their game are noth- 
ing—not even love; and yet at a tender 
word they prick up their ears and warm to 
their work like an old charger at the sound 
of a bugle. Flirtation has for them no 
danger. For young people it has not only 
the one first pointed out, but also that of be- 
coming so well satisfied with good imitation 
of love that the true and natural desire for 
the reality is often. weakened and not in- 
frequently destroyed. . 


of Birds. 


BY MRS. SARAH BRIDGES STEBBINS. 


Sudden my introspective sight was 'ware 
Of shadow deepening shade, ~ 

And lo! acircling flock of fluttering wings 
Pause in their swift flight made. 


It seemed as if a breeze of softer air, 
Swept with them from the South, 

As if they chased with yellow, sunlit breasts 
The season’s bitter drouth. 


Chirping with gladness round the mummied fruit, 
They crowded slender sprays, [rind, 
And kissing beaks sipped sweetness through the 
That kept through chilling days. 
6 
Ripe juices moist about the hidden core, 
To feast the birds at last, [brought, 
While gentle flutterings through the bare boughs 
The ghost of summer past. 


What mattered it when starving mouths were fed, 
That they should go their way, 

Forgetful of the saving grace at need 
That mid their journey lay? 


Fulfilled the mission of the apples sere, 
Lingering on leafless tree, 

To feed the hungry brood on onward path, 
Towards happy nests to be! 


The lesson smote upon my stricken heart, 
That while it waits and grieves, 

Watches for wandering birds, whose coming 
Foretell the budding leaves ! 


[wings 
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The Second GAatch. 





BY EMMA S. CHESTER. 





HE second watch at Henlopen 
came onat eleveno’clock. Ashe 
pressed the electric button that 

summoned his relief, 
oe the first watch turned 
for a last look at the lens to see if ‘‘she’’ 
glowed aright. Not that this magnificent 
piece of mechanism was even guilty of, a 
flicker ora flare, but as a faithful man always 
turns from a duty well performed. ‘‘She’s 
sure to give her twenty-eight miles to-night,” 
he reflected, ‘‘andnoharmdone.’”’ The sky 
through the windows was black as jet. He 
buttoned his coat, and wrapped his woolen 
‘“‘comforter”’ thrice about his chest, for the 
mere descent of the old French tower on a 
night like this struck a chill to the marrow. 
As he lifted the trap in the floor, and looked 
downward, he encountered the second watch 
coming up. 

“‘Lord, Wetherell, but it’s a howling 
night!’ he ejaculated. ‘‘If there’s nothing 
to do on Hen and Chickens when the third 
watch is over, then thank the Lord!’ 

He slipped from the little ladder of iron 
bars and on to the stairway below. The 
slamming of the outer door sent a chill echo 
upward, which Wetherell silenced by drop- 
ping the trap. 

He first examined the light, lifted the lid, 
and added a complement of oil; then drew 
from his breast a bit of chamois skin, with 
which he polished an already spotless prism. 
It excited both veneration and love, this ob- 
ject of his care, shedding its smile abroad 
on miles of inkysea. He envied it its enor- 
mous philanthropy, as he returned to the 
watch-room and seated himself before the 
stove which seemed to need constant firing. 
Or was it the night? Obviously the night, 
for, with all his efforts, the bitter cold in- 
creased. Great blasts of sand swirled upward 
from the coast, sheered over the top of the 
tower, biting at the windows, and shrilling 
down on the leeward side. 

The fury of the drama without served only 
to deepen the utter silence within. It was a 
place and an hour that invited thought. 
From eleven to two. No human creature 
had either business or pleasure abroad at 


Henlopen. Only the patrol, some three 
miles down the coast, issuing from the life- 
station, lonely as Wetherell, to track the 
sands. There was an alert turning of the 


minds of both towards Hen and Chickens at. 


times, as towards a point of fate, and then 
an abstracted falling back upon their own 
thoughts. Wetherell leaned his head upon 
his upturned palms and gazed into the fire. 
He was but thirty-two, yet he had had the 
average experience of three score years and 
ten, and he had sought his present occupa- 
tion because it was the one best calculated 
for reflection. 

Looking back, the /ocale of his career was 
as far removed from Henlopen as were his 
thoughts on most occasions. Certain events 
pertaining to it stood out in his memory like 
the vanishing tops of the pine forests below, 
which the sands were rapidly engulfing. He 
wondered how long they would continue to 
exist above his recollection. He reviewed 
these events one by one. 

First, his love of and submission to the 
church. Sweet visions came of Sabbath calm 
and midnight peace, of self-effacement and 
unwearied toil. 

Alas, that a blight from the outer world 
should have entered there ! 

It was Selicieuse Ormonde, fair tourist in 
the south of France, who drew him from the 
path of rectitude and God. Back to Paris he 
had gone with her in a whirl of pleasure 
that left an ashy taste in the mouth. Away 
from peace and joy, on a furious quest that 
stained his soul. In the midst of his undoing 
repentance came, and flight from Selicieuse. 

Religion and love—bcth had formed so 
great a portion of his life, and yet, unhap- 
pily, had ever been divorced. 

“‘Unless a man,” he repeated to himself, 
“leave father and mother, and houses and 
lands (unholy love), for my sake (religion), 
he cannot be my disciple.” 

True, he had forsaken his love, but had he 


brought religion with him? was the baffling ~ 


question that had beaten its wings against 
the four walls of that little watch-room for 
months. 

Love and religion, they who should go 
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hand and hand, had turned their backs upon 
each other; one in the south of France, a 
dream of beauty,satiety, and cast; the other 
bare and material, dragging out the second 
watch at Henlopen. 

He shivered in the frigid air, and tightened 
his cloak about him. Yet when he reflected, 
could he better make the choice? He con- 
jured Silicieuse to appear beforehim. There 
was scarcely space in the tiny room for her 
persuasive presence. 

Selicieuse — nothing religious about her. 
Broad, imperious forehead ; eyes that over- 
whelmed you, and somehow made you 
cringe; mouth an ironical question as to 
how much you could bear for her sake. 

‘Everything !’’? Wetherell thought now. 

“Nothing! By God’s help, nothing!’ he 
had said before he conjured her. 

‘*Selicieuse ! What can I do for you?’ he 
implored, abject as he had hitherto been pos- 
sessed of his senses. 

“Leave all and follow me,” answered a 
voice like a nocturne heard in the twilight. 

“Follow me!” 

“Ah, but I did, my love, and with what 
reward ?”” 

“Can you ask?” cried Selicieuse. ‘‘As if 
it were not enough that you might followme 
—enough that the moon should shine and 
you behold it !”’ 

“But with no warmth from the moon to- 
wardsme? Must I shiver while I gaze? Be- 
hold these four walls, barely room for you, 
my glorious Selicieuse, yet Religion and I 
have hugged each other here and believed 
ourselves encompassed by the sunrise. 
Verily, there are places that cannot hold 
Love—all Brittany could not; but Religion 
may condense in the infinite air, or expand 


in a foot of space. Ah, in the fields of Brit- 
tany I felt myself shrivel up, shrunk to a 
manikin, a clod; while here,’’ he laughed in 
exultation, ‘“‘here I have touched Olympus 
—heaven—God! Religion—Love—unless 
they join hands, are but Heaven and Hell 
opposed.” 

“And if they join hands?’ queried Seli- 
cieuse. 

Wetherell thought of the first watch, 
asleep in a pine bedstead by the side of his 
faithful wife. There was a cot full of babies 
in an adjoining room who had said their 
prayers at their mother’s knee. 

“Ah,” he sighed, ‘‘I can but dream of the 
result !” 

Selicieuse was so unworthy. God so eter- 
nally true. The beautiful figure scorned to 
lose its authority. Wetherell turned his back 
upon it and gazed into the night with folded 
arms, until at last Selicieuse broke the ~ 
silence. 

‘‘And which is better, Heaven or Hell? 
Religion enjoined to Love, or Love divorced 
from Religion? Bah! That you should 
falter !’’ 

Wetherell turned his head, uplifted now, 
and decisive. ‘‘No, you mistake, I do not 
falter. Go, Silicieuse; perish with your 
sins, as you yourself have decreed! I follow 
the voice of God.”’ 

The figure vanished as it had come, and 
Wetherell sank upon his knees. 

‘‘Selicieuse gone,’? he murmured, ‘‘God 
ever present, I have made my choice.” 

Was it the sun that rose? or no; the hour 
was but two; only the radiance of a human 
soul that had emancipated itself and lit the 
features of the second watch at Henlopen. 


wo Arrows. 





PAUL PASTNOR. 


’*Twas in the cloak-room, at the ball, 
After the mirth and dances. 

While I was holding Sally’s shawl, 
She shot me two swift glances. 





One blinded me, and one went straight 
Where my fond heart was hiding. 

Love shot the first, the second, Fate— 
Too long was I confiding. 


My eyes have since received their sight 
My heart will ne’er recover. 

I was her dupe but for a night: 
I’ll always be her lover ! 
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Ida. 





ILDA as a child possessed a 
voice of wonderful sweetness. 
She sang with her heart in those 
days when Julius led 
her by the hand from 
house to house, and played Volks lieder on 
his father’s old violin, generally to a gaping 
crowd composed of people as poor as them- 
selves, who could give them little more than 
a word of thanks. Now and then some one 
would thrust a coin into Hilda’s outstretched 
hand, and a silver piece would make the 
pair of youthful wanderers rich for days. 
Hilda’s mother was blind and entirely de- 
pendent on her for support, ever since her 
husband had gone to the big city to look for 
work, and they had had no tidings of 
aim. 

Julius was a bright Hungarian boy, with a 
wonderful gift for music. He loved Hilda, 
and said that some day he would be her hus- 
band, but she looked at him with her wistful 
brown eyes and was silent. 

‘*Some day you will be a great musician,”’ 
she said. And he laughed at her prophecy, 
and played a low song with such exquisite 
feeling that she threw her,arms around his 
neck and wept. But one day a rich philan- 
thropist passed, while the boy was playing, 
and stopped to listen. 

It was an evil day for Hilda. That night 
Julius took leave of her. After all she had 
been right ; he was going away to study in the 
city and learn to bea great artist. He hushed 
her sobs with tenderness, and drew pictures 
of his future which thrilled the little maiden 
with wonder. Someday, when he had won 
his laurels, he would come back and marry 
her. They were young, and the future 
seemed full of promise. Hilda checked her 
tears and bade him God-speed. She saw 
him famous and herself forgotten, but what 
mattered it if only he prospered. 

With his departure all the joy went out of 
her soul. She still sang in the streets, but 
the people said her songs were sad, and as 
the months went by her voice grew weaker. 

One day a letter came from her father 
sending them money. He had found work 
in a distant city and was prosperous. They 
must journey at once to him. Soshepacked 
up their few belongings and left her native 






town with her blind mother to find her 
father, many hundred miles away, and for 
the first time in her short life she lived with- 
out care. 

So the years slipped by till she was a 
maiden grown. Then suddenly her father, 
who had been improvident, died and left 
them penniless. Her mother was again de- 
pendent on Hilda for support. 

Through friends she obtained a few music 
pupils and earned a scanty livelihood. 

Not one word had she heard of Julius in 
all these years, but her heart had remained 
true to him. She made excuses for him 
without end and hoped someday, God will- 
ing, to find him again. 

At the time of her father’s death a kind 
lady had taken great interest in her, and 
had procured her pupils among her friends. 
She was a beautiful dark countess, who had 
married when almost a child, an old man of 
rank and fortune. Her husband had died 
shortly after their marriage, leaving her 
heiress to his boundless wealth. She had 
great fondness for music and patronized 
struggling artists. Thus she took an interest 
in Hilda and helped her. One afternoon 
there was a concert given at the house af 
one of Hilda’s pupils, and she was allowed 
to sit in an ante-room where she could listen 
unobserved. 

One of the performers failed through ill 
ness to appear, and the hostess, who was 4 
cousin of Countess Helena, was much 
troubled, as the song was to be accompanied 
by the great violinist, Syekaes. 

“Let Hilda take her place,” said Helena. 

“Hilda!” 

‘“‘Ves, she has a remarkable voice.”’ 

Wouldshe dare! Hilda’s heart grew faint 
at the thought. Noone knew how she longed 
to sing, but her voice seemed always stifled 
by the beating of her heart. If once she 
could be taken out of herself by an inspira- 
tion, like the great singers she had heard of, 
she might overcome her cowardice. She 
was familiar with the song and rose at once 
obedient to her employer’s request, she could 
only do her best. Applause greeted theif 
entrance but it was for Syekaes the violinist. 
She began to sing with a tremor at her heart, 
when the tones of the violin fell upon het 
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HILDA. 


ear in an exquisite strain of melody, and as 
she listened her heart contracted with pain, 
it was so sweet and sad, breathing with a 
passion that swayed her with its power. 

Suddenly she heard her voice raising to 
meet this melody. Was it really her voice 
that burst upon the air so true and strong! 
The tone of the violin followed like some 
beautiful bird rising, rising until they blend- 
ed with her voice in perfect harmony. For 
sometime she dared not look into his face 
for fear of dispelling the illusion, but at last 
compelled by a magnetic force beyond her 
will she met his eyes in one long look that 
thrilled her soul, for it was Julius, her lost 
boy lover, grown famous as she had predicted; 
but how changed he was! his face was pale 
with emotion and under his half closed lids 
his eyes burned with inner fire. 

As they ended the audience awoke as from 
a trance, and a deafening burst of applause 
followed. 

He laid his violin down with a sigh, and 
approached Hilda. ° 

‘‘Mon enfant, you have the rare gift of 
music. ‘Treasure it well,’ he said. 

She gazed shyly up into his face and 
answered, ‘‘ You were my inspiration.” 

She smiled expectantly, but he turned 
away. He did not know her. Her heart 
sank like lead in her bosom, and she stepped 
back to make way for the crowd that surged 
around him. Not then, but later she would 
speak to him. He could not have forgotten 
her so cruelly. 

Syekaes approached Countess Helena, and 
asked a question. 

What prompted her to tell that lie? She 
knew later, but then she thought only of 
the present charm of the music he had played 
with Hilda, and she sang admirably; was 
not that in itself a bond of sympathy be- 
tween thei ! 

*“Who was 
asked. 

“T think her 
replied Helena. 

‘‘She looked so like a little girl I once 
knew named Hilda,” he said; ‘but that is 
impossible. She lived in Hungary.”’ 

“You loved her?’’ Countess Helena’s 
dark eyes gleamed above her fan. 

** Love, it dosen’t exist,” he rejoined, lean- 
ing back against the curtain and looking 


the girl that sang?’’ he 


name is Annie Miiller,”’ 
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intently at her glowing face. ‘Imagination, 
passion if you will, but love the poet sings of 
never.”’ 

His companion uttered a little mocking 
laugh, which struck a chill to Hilda’s heart. 
How the world had changed him. She had 
heard his last words and if they were true, 
what would become of her! She crept out 
of the gay crowd with a heavy heart, home 
to her blind mother. His presence had been 
like a ray of sunshine, now her life was 
darker than before. 

He had said there was no love, but his 
music belied his words; so she sang in the 
twilight the peasant love song that he used 
to play, and gained courage, till her mother 
querulously bade her be still, as her singing 
made her think of the home that she should 
never see again. One day she passed him in 
the street; he swung his cloak over his 
shoulder and touched his hat lightly, as if 
uncertain of her identity ; when had he seen 
those dark appealing eyes? they haunted him 
like the echo of some familiar melody ; but 
he forgot her the next moment, when a car- 
riage passed bearing Countess Helena who 
waved her hand at him gaily. 

‘* Love, there is no love, it is only passion 
or imagination.” 

How well Hilda remembered ! 

One day Helena said to him : 

‘‘Why are you so indifferent ? Do you then 
care for nothing ?”’ 

“T cared once for a child, I went out into 
the world and won fame. It was for her. 
My letters came back unopened, and when I 
went back to the town they could tell me 
nothing. She was dead.”’ 

‘‘Her name was Hilda,’’ said Helena. 

~en,” 

Then a good impulse rose in her wayward 
heart. She had but to say a word, and he 
would find this Hilda and be happy. What 
would her life be then. She was petted, rich, 
beautiful. There were suitors without num- 
ber at ler feet, princes bow if she chose to 
smile atthem. And yet this artist scorned 
her for a girl of the people, who was even at 
that moment the recipient of her bounty. 
Her patrician blood boiled at the thought. 
He overlooked her and slighted her power: 
He should learn to fear it. She would con- 
quer him and crush this presumptuous Hilda 
who stood in herway. Andon her face there 
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swept a cruel look of determination which 
marred its beauty. 

‘* Richard,” she said to her brother-in-law, 
aman of sixty anda voue. ‘You fancy the 
little governess of my cousin’s children.” 

‘‘Fancy! I adore her,’’ he answered, sur- 
prised at the penetration displayed by the 
lovely Helena in a matter which he thought 
artfully concealed. 

“‘ Good,”’ she rejoined, ‘‘she shall be yours; 
but mind—no tricks. She shall be yours 
honorably. You shall make her Countess of 
Melano.”’ 

Thus Helena tried to ease her conscience 
by the thought that she would raise Hilda to 
a rank and station beyond her wildest aspi- 
rations ; for was it not a just honor to bea 
Countess of Melano? | 

“IT thank you for your assistance,” stam- 
mered the old Count, who was deeply enam-. 
ored of Hilda, and would have gone any 
length to win her love. 

“But why this caprice on your part?’’ 

“That is my affair,’ she answered shortly. 
‘Leave everything in my hands.”’ 

Meanwhile Hilda lay ill in her pallet in her 
mother’s room. All hope had gone out of 
her heart. Through her illness she had lost 
her pupils, and with them the means of life. 
Who would stand between her mother and 
want if she should die? 

Countess Helena had visited her almost 
daily. If it had not been for her charity, 
their scanty means of subsistence would have 
been swept away, for they were deeply in 
debt, and Hilda felt herself growing weaker 
daily. One day she summoned courage to 
question Helena about Julius. Surely, if he 
knew he would come to them in their distress 

Did her benefactress know where he lived, 
the great violinist Syckaes? He would help 
them. He had loved her as a child, and she 
poured into the ear of the proud Helena a 
simple tale of their child-love that racked 
her noble rival’s heart with jealousy. Yes, 
the Countess knew him, and she would tell 
him, but it would avail naught for this Juli- 
us had been false to his boyish vows, and 
even now was about to wed a lady of rank 
and fortune. No, better not call him back , 
better accept the charity of a friend who 
loved her. Then she painted the love of 
a good old man, who dared not speak him. 
self, but trusted his benefactors to urge his 


suit. He only waited for a word of encour- 
agement to lay his title and fortune at her 
feet, and asked in return merely her grati- 
tude, and the privilege of giving her his 
name. Helena pictured the advantage this 
union would be to Hilda’s old blind mother, 
who was suffering for the necessaries of life. 
It was wrong to think of appealing to Julius, 
who was pledged to another. It was her 
duty for her mother’s sake to listen to Count 
Melano’s suit, and so well did she plead his 
cause that by the second day Hilda consent- 
ed to receive him ; and by the third, weak- 
ened by illness she yielded, and promised to 
marry him in the great church yonder next 
the Countess Melano’s house. 

So Helena won, and the young girl 
strengthened by her mother’s joy, was from 
her bed like a martyrready for the sacrifice, 
and put on a semblance of happiness. 

Days passed, Julius soufht the compani#n- 
ship of the Countess more and more. She 
drew him towards her by a fatal fascination. 
Her soft voice charmed him and the beauty 
of her face and form grows on him daily. 
One night he played in her boudior by the 
light of the fire, while she,half reclining on a 
couch like some Eastern Princess, gazed at 
him dreamily. He could not resist the spell. 
Why not yield toit? Theloving glance of 
the dark eyes gazing into his told him that 
he was beloved, told him moreover, if he 
chose that he might win where others had 
failed. She would be neither cold nor 
distant to him, if he dared to claim what was 
already his own. She took his violin from 
his hand and laid it on the broad window sill. 

‘Let it rest there,” shesaid. ‘Keep your 
music and your life for me. Let the world 
go?” 

He felt her breath upon his cheek, her 
words like music in his ear. 

“‘Someday you will be a great musician,” 
a child’s voice seemed to say and he thought 
of Hilda. Could he give up art for a woman’s 
caprice? 

“No, no,’ he cried “I cannot.” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and his 
blood ran fire in his veins, his head 
reeled, the perfume of the hyacinths stole 
into his brain. 

“My love!’”? she murmured, then he 
pressed his lips to hers and forgot art and 
the world. 
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Suddenly the tones of an organ filled the 
air playing a wedding march, and thestained 
glass windows of the church nearly glowed 
with the light of candles. Julius dashed 
aside the curtain and looked out, fora pre- 
sentiment of evil filled his soul. Through 
the open windows he looked into the church, 
and saw a strange procession moving up the 
aisle ;a fragile girl dressed in bridal robes, 
pale as the veil that enveloped her slender 
form. 

He knew every feature of her face, even 
the expression of her eyes. Where had he 
seen them? In a dream; gradually it became 
clear to him. He rememberd the violin 
obligato, the child-like voice that grew in 
depth and power as he played, he recognized 
too late,alas! his lost Hilda. He had passed 
the wild rose by for the soulless camelia, he 
had dashed the cup of happiness from his 
lips with his own hand. 

“Come away,”’ whispered the soft voice of 
Helena. He looked at her with horror. 

“This is your work,’’ he cried,as he recog- 
nised the bridegroom. 

“It is!’? answered Helena, beside herself 
with anger. ‘‘ But now it is too late.” 

Too late! no! her face is like the dead, but 
it is still in his power to awaken it to life, to 
call again the fire to those despairing eyes, 
and the color to her pale cheek. Suddenly 


the voice of his violin rises on the air, and® 
the sweet familiar strains of the old peasant 
love song floats on the heads of the people 
into the sanctuary below. Hilda starts and 
listens. Has she gone mad, or is some angel 
singing words of hope to her desolate heart ? 
Before hes startled soul the gates of Para- 
dise seem to open wide. It is his voice call- 
ing her back to him too late, alas! The song 
is fraught with intense pain. The peo- 
ple in the church fall back full of wonder, 
for her face is rapt as though she listened to 
the song of angels. 

Fainter grow the sounds, the color fades 
from her face and leaves it cold. All grows 
dark, but still the tones of his violin wave 
on the air ; slowly she sinks to the earth, and 
her bridal veil falls on her like a snowy 
shroud. They carried her home like one 
dead. For hours they tried to bring her back 
to life. In vain Julius strained her to his 
heart and called her by every endearing name, 
but she made no response. At last, when 
they had given up all hope, she awoke and 
smiled on him—her face lighted with joy at 
finding herself in his arms. But it was too 
late. The flame of life had burned too low. 
“Through, dearest,” she said softly “your 
music you will find consolation—for it is 
God’s gift.” And ever after her memory 
alone was his inspiration. 





Three Kisses of Farewell. 


————— 


HREE-—only three, my darling, 
Separate, solemn—slow : 
A\ Not like the swift and joyous ones 
We used to know, 
When we kissed because we loved each other 
Simply to taste love’s sweets, 
And lavished our kisses as the Summer 
Lavishes heats ; 
But as they kiss whose hearts are wrung 
When hope and fear are spent, 
And nothing is left to give, except 
A Sacrament ! 


First of the three, my darling, 

Is sacred unto pain: 

We have hurt each other often, 

We shall again ; 

‘When we pine because we miss each other, 
And do not understand 

How the written words are so much colder 
Than eye and hand. 

I kiss thee, dear, for all such pain 

Which we may give or take, 
Buried—forgiven—before it comes, 

For our love's sake. 


The second kiss, my darling, 

Is full of joy’s sweet thrill ; 

We have blessed each other always, 
We always will. 

We shall reach until we feel each other 
Past all of time and space ; 

We shall listen ’till we hear each other 
In every place. 

The earth is full of messengers 
Which love sends to and fro; 

I kiss thee, darling, for all joy 

Which we shall know. 


The last kiss, O my darling, 
My love—I cannot see 
Through my tears, as I remember 
What it may be. 
We may die and never see each other, 
Die with no time to give 
Any sign that our hearts are faithful 
To die, as live. 
Token of what they will not see 
Who see our parting breath, 
This one last kiss, my darling, 
Seals the seal of death. 
—SaxE HOLM, 
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TO-DAY AND 


TO-MORROW. 





A RESUME OF 


PROGRESSIVE 


EVENTS. 





HERE are some nine British Protestant 
missionary societies engaged in Chris- 
tianizing Africa. The yearly income of these 


corporations ranges from £250,000 in the 
case of the richest to £10,000 in that of the 
poorest. Collectively they spend annually 
in Africa about £200,000. These societies 
constitute a force which, according to a re- 
cent writer in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. 
H. H. Johnston, have effected greater changes 
for the better in the condition of savage 
Africa than armies and navies, conferences 
and treaties all have yetdone. Theirenergy, 
activity and wealth united form an imposing 
force, which is very powerful both for good 
and ill. The facts given by Mr. Johnston 
are worth attention. 

* * * * * * 


* 

nen a purely theological point of view 
they have not been successful. In 

many important districts, where they have 

been at work for twenty years, they can 

scarcely count in honest statistics twenty 


believers ; that is twenty natives understand- 
ing in any degree the doctrines or dogmas 
they have been taught. In other parts of 
Africa, principally British possessions, where 
larger numbers of nominal Christians exist, 
their religion is discredited by including 
among its adherents those who profess no 
religion at all, or who are markedly disrepu- 
table, and unworthy of credence. 

% = - * * * & * 


* 
B™ if the immediate success of British 
missionaries in spreading their doc- 
trines over Africa be doubtful, it is on the 
other hand gratifying to reflect on the prac- 
tical services which missionary enterprise 
has rendered to the dark continent. To 
these men is due the introduction of the 
orange and the lime, the mango and the 
cocoanut, the palm, the cacao bean and the 
pineapple. Improved breeds of poultry, 
methods of raising domestic fowls, garden 
culture and many useful industries have 
been brought and taught to the ignorant 
natives by missionary labor, including car- 
pentry, masonry, shoemaking, clothes mak- 
ing, engineering and better methods of count- 
ing and cookery. This is not all. The mis- 
sionaries have been the means of conferring 
benefits on science, the value and extent of 
which are hard to compute. By British 
evangelists nearly two hundred African lan- 
guages and dialects have been illustrated 
by grammars, dictionaries, vocabularies and 
translations of the Bible. Many of these 
tongues have since become extinct, and we 
owe our knowledge of them solely to the 


missionaries’ intervention. Zoology, botany, 
anthropology and most of the other branches 
of scientific investigation have been enriched 
by the researches of missionaries who have 
enjoyed unequalled opportunities of collect- 
ing facts in new districts. 

* * * * * 


M RS. SARAH J. HALE, in a little book 

on ‘‘Infant School. Management,”’ 
gives some excellent precepts for making 
children personally interested in their sub- 
jects of study. ‘‘In every case,’ she says, 
‘the teacher must bring plenty of illustra- 
tions to bear on the lesson. In natural his- 
tory the real animal or a picture should be 
exhibited ; and, if possible, something it fur- 
nishes us with; as, for instance, the fur of 
the otter, the shell of the tortoise, the quills 
of the porcupine. The teacher should also 
furnish herself with pictures of animals 
which afford strong contrasts to those with 
which she is dealing, as well as those which 
bear some general resemblance to them, that 
she may exercise the discriminative as well 
as the assimilative faculty of her pupils. In 
all object lessons, various specimens of the 
object should be produced for examination 
and description; the little ones themselves 
must do the main part of the latter under the 
teacher’s guidance, for these lessons are not 
only to enable the children to form new 
ideas, but they are also intended to train 
them to give expression to such ideas. The 
teacher must make good use of the black- 
board, and must practice drawing objects so 
that she may illustrate with facility and pre- 
cision any particular point iv her lesson 
which can be so illustrated. All the ma- 
terials, pictures, diagrams and so forth, 
which the teacher provides, from time to 
time, should have their place in the school 
museum ready for future needs; and chil- 
dren should be encouraged to bring contri- 
butions to such a museum, particularly such 
as the lessons they receive may suggest. 


* * * * * * * * 


* 
ia a paper on ‘“‘The Extension of Astro- 
nomical Research,’’ Professor E. C. Pick- 
ering, of Harvard Observatory, calls attention 
to the fact that while the ultimate results of 
astronomical research have been of enormous 
pecuniary value, in certain cases, large sums 
of money have been expended with little or 
no useful return. He mentions striking in- 
stances of observatories without proper in- 
struments, large telescopes idle for want of 
observers, and able astronomers unprovided 
with the means of doing useful work. A way 
is then suggested in which this waste of re- 
sources may be, in part, remedied; and in 
which money may be most advantageously 
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employed for the extension of astronomical 
knowledge. A central agency ought to be 
established, to which funds might be sent to 
be expended on observatory or other work, 
so that the best results may be obtained in- 
dependent of all local and personal condi- 
tions. No institution appears to be better 
adapted for that purpose than Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is financially strong; the man- 
agement of the funds intrusted to it has been 
excellent; and its officers know perfectly 
well what the requirements of scientific work 
are. 
WRITER in the Scientific American 
tells us how he once saw a snake climb 
a tree in a very curious manner. The snake 
was a “‘coach-whip,’’ and frightened by the 
demonstrations of his observer, made a rush 
for a water-oak, the long branches of which 
caine down to within four or five feet of the 
ground ; then, rising, until he seemed almost 
to stand on the end of his tail, he shot up 
like an arrow through the branches, getting 
his grip entirely by lateral pressure, and not 
by coiling around the branches. 
* * * % * * * * 


r is popularly supposed that one of the 

most frightful deaths imaginable is that 
by burning. It may, however, be doubted if 
the victim suffers as much as he is supposed 
to. The Lance?, speaking particularly of the 
affair of the Opera Comique in Paris, observes 
that the burning seldom occurs in these 
cases after death, or at least insensibility to 
pain has been produced. Except under very 
peculiar conditions, the victim is made 
unconscious by the carbonic acid, or the car- 
bonic oxide gas, before the fire reaches his 
body. People who have been in burning 
houses unite in testifying that the heated and 
smoky atmosphere speedily produces a state 
of pow erlessne ss, and of indifference to what 
is going on around. And it is generally this 
stupefaction, with subsequent paralysis of 
feeling that prevents judicious means being 
taken for escape. If this be true, the recent 
deaths by cremation, consequent of our rail- 
road accidents, will appear all the more hor- 
rible. In these cases there were no previous 
loss of consciousness. The fire did its work 
slowly but surely, and insensibility came 
—_ — death. 


pu experiments of Dr. Leup, in Paris, 
are again attracting attention to hyp- 
notism. He is an investigator of such good 
standing that it would be ridiculous to ac- 
cuse him of charlatanism. Dr. Leup used 
his subject, Mlle. Esther, rather roughly. 
By means of magnetic passes, he turned her 
from a state of lethargy into a cataleptic con- 
dition, and then into a state of lucid sonam- 
bulism. While in this state, it has had a very 
stimulating effect on her whenever a tube 


‘luminous phenomena 
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containing tea was approached her neck, 
she was enlivened enough to sing or do any- 
thing the doctor proposed. And just in pro- 
portion as the tube was withdrawn, her voice 
would gradually die out. This finally re- 
sulted in her falling back again into a ‘cata- 
leptic condition. Other experiments were 
then performed. By lookingat her, he made 
her follow with her eyes an imaginary bird 
in the air, until at last she believed she had 
caught it in her hands, The most remark- 
able display was when Dr. Leup placed a 
tube containing ten grammes of the essence 
of thyme on Mlle. Esther’s neck. Ina few 
moments her face became purple, her arms 
and hands stiff, and the neck swelled out in 
a most extraordinary manner. From thirty- 
one centimetres, it grew, by the contraction 
of the muscles, to thirty-five. The suffering 
scemed to be intense; and, when the tube 
was removed, it took her fully two minutes 
to return to a state of lethargy. It would 
seem to be far more enjoyable to be a hyp- 
notic doctor than a hypnotic subject. 

* * * * * * * * * 
BOLD hypothesis has been proposed 
lately by Mr. Norman Lockyer, the 

distinguished English scientist, to account 
for the origin of all heavenly bodies. He 
considers them all due to the cumulative 
force of gravity, acting upon the meteorites 
that exist in space. To support this theory 
he resorts to spectrum analysis. The lumin- 
ous phenomena manifested by the several 
classes of heavenly bodies can be, to a large 
extent, reproduced in the laboratory by sub- 
jecting meteorites, so far as possible, to con- 
ditions similar to those assumed by the hy- 
pothesis to exist in space. If the sun, for 
example, be the product of meteorites, its 
spectrum ought to be produced in the labora- 
tory from actual meteorites, volatilized at a 
temperature approximating to that of the 
sun. His experiments have served, at least 
in his own opinion, to support his theory. 
As for the present condition of heavenly 
bodies, they are accounted for something, as 
follows: At the foot of the ascending scale 
are the individual meteorites. Next above 
are the nebulz, in which the meteorites have 
been grouped, and by collision furnished 
with a certain quantity of heat and light. 
Third, the comets, and above them the sev- 
eral classes of stars in successive stages of 
meteoric condensation. At the top are the 
stars of the Sirian type, in which heat 
evolved by condensation due to gravity has 
reached its maximum. This highest tem- 
perature being obtained, the descending scale 
begins. The gradual process of cooling is 
marked first by bodies like our sun, and at 
the foot of the scale are bodies whose tem- 
perature is so low that it cannot produce 
in short, non-lumin- 
ous bodies like the individual meteorites with 
which the ascending scale began, but of 
greater size. 
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Fig. 8. 


FRENCH DRESS 


In cloth, silk, and velvet, embroidered in silk cord, chenille, and gold thread. 
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The Fashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social kvents. 





The Seasun—Doings in Society. 
HE first winter month might have been 
the last of spring, or the first of sum- 
mer, so far as brightness and temperature 
were concerned. Seldom has such a Decem- 
ber been known, and it inspired the season’s 
festivities with unusual joyousness, while 
making the near approach of Christmas and 
New Year’s holidays hard to realize. Is 
a gradual change taking place in our climate 
that the autumn stretches so far into the 
winter here at the North, and is so gentle, 
that November is often more enjoyable than 
May? This is the question we ask each other, 
and meanwhile find it difficult to be pre- 
pared for possible ice and snow, and also 
with out-door garments adapted to a tropical 
climate. 

The ‘‘season’’ however closes early this 
year according to the calendar, and the most 
must be made of the few weeks or months 
before ‘‘ Society”’ moves on to Washington, 
or the farther south, leaving New York, 
Philadeiphia, and the more northern cities 
to their annual visitation of alternate ice and 
slush. 

So many important events have never been 
known before so early in the winter as those 
which were crowded itito December and earlv 
January. Coming out entertainments, char- 
ity fairs, private balls, the semi-public ball 
of the patriarchs and matriarchs, added to 
the grand opera, day receptions, theatres, and 
club meetings, leave little of leisure for any 
regular occupation; while the incessant de- 
mands make of play the hardest kind of 
work, Afternoon receptions are the usual 


wwe 


mode adopted for introducing young ladies 
into Society ; but of late several magnificent 
balls has been given for this purpose, and it 
is remarkable that in the case of two young 
ladies, representing the old blood of the 
Morrises and the Livingstons in New York, 
the entertainments were given at Delmoni- 
co’s, an unheard of concession to modern 
ideas. Another curious feature was that the 
whole of the house was engaged for the oc- 
casion ; even the restaurant closing for the first 
time in its history at eleven o’clock, and the 
entire force, and space of the great establish- 
ment, given over to the guests, who ordered 
their own supper, wines, and the like ad /762- 
tum, at an entire and inclusive cost of the 
host of ten thousand dollars. The presen- 
tation ball given for Miss Clarice Livingston 
was equal to that of Miss Morris, and indeed 


surpassed it in some respects. White has. 


become the regulation attire for debutantes,, 
as much so as for brides and girls taking 
their first communion, and the number of 
bouquets they receive are counted like cards 
and wedding gifts. Miss Morris is said to 
have had sixty-five, Miss Livingston seventy- 
two, and so the latter is seven ahead. Miss 
Morris did not wear the traditional tulle, but 
white satin francaise, which better suited her 
tall, somewhat stately figure: but another 
debutante, a small, fair, delicate beauty who 
made her coming out bows at her own home 
on the same day with Miss Morris, wore a 
plain white silk tulle over ivory satin, with 
garniture of lilies of the valley. 

Was there ever so many fairs? Everybody 
has been armed with tickets. Everybody has 
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been working forthem. It seems as if amuch 
easier plan would be to go around among 
friends, ask what they are willing to give, 
fill up the contribution with a check to the 
required sum, and save the worry and trouble. 
In the country and small towns, where there 
are few sources of interest, fairs may be an 
attraction, but in a large city they become 
the cause of much profanity on the part of 
the average man. 

Mrs. Guernsey, wife of the well-known 
physician in New York, Dr. Egbert Guernsey, 
has given her house for several years in suc- 
cession to a fair the proceeds of which are 
devoted to the ‘‘ Diakonessen ”’ fund for the 
training and support of women deaconesses, 
who act as nurses among the poor in connec- 
tion with the Woman’s Health Protective 
Association. An ‘‘antique’’ room this year 
was a great attraction; but an empty house 
was hired and decorated for the purpose, the 
sacrifice of their own, continuously, was 
found too great. 

The most original and attractive fair of 
season was a ‘‘Russian Pradznik,’”’ given for 
three days in the latter part of December, 
at the residence of Mrs. W. J. Demorest in 
57th street, under the auspices, and with the 
aid of the Russian minister, and the consu- 
late. Booths were in the form of Russian 
dwellings, roofed, and hung with furs, bear 
skins, etc. Young ladies in Russian peasant 
dress served tea from sainovars, with slices 
of lemon, instead of cream. The married 
lady attendants wore the Russian court dress, 
the trains of brocade, the bodice showing a 
front of gold embroidery, and the whole cos- 
tume a lavish use of jewelry. Special dona- 
tions were made of diamonds and a fine piano, 
and special entertainments arranged for every 
evening, closing with a “‘ children day,” and 
a Christmas tree. The difficulty of turning 
a house inside out, putting away furniture, 
ornaments, and statuary, vacating sleeping- 
rooms, and turning the dining-room into a 
restaurant, can be imagined; but it increases 
the charitable emoluments very largely, as 
nothing is expended for hall, lighting and 
service, which are the most important ex- 
penses attending fairs. 

Several sudden deaths, which occurred in 
December, were a great shock to a very wide 
circle, and effected events of a more or less 
important social character. One of these 
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was that of Mr. Algernon S. Sullivan, so long 
a prominent figure in New York affairs, 
specially those which required his aid, and 
appealed to the sympathies of a cultivated 
and generous mind and heart. Mr. Sullivan 
was an Ohio man by birth, and the first din- 
ner, and reception for the season, of the 
Ohio Society, which was to have taken place 
in December, was postponed on account of 
his unlooked for demise. This death led to 
the retirement of his wife, a most lovely 
lady, from active participation in the famous 
‘Charity ’’ ball, for the benefit of the “ Nur- 
sery and Child’s Hospital,” of which she 
has been active first directress since the age 
and infirmities of its founder, Mrs. Cornelius 
DuBois, compelled her to confine her care 
to its Staten Island branch, near which 
she Mrs. Algernon S. Sallivan 
is a southern lady by birth, but has been 
so long associated with good works in New 
York, that her absence is deeply regretted and 
greatly missed. Mrs. Thomas Hicks, Mrs. 
Sullivan’s able coadjutor, and an active and 
intelligent director of social and charitable 
affairs, fills the place of two, as far as one 
can, and the ‘‘Charity’’ ball, which is the 
principal source of income for a great and 
worthy enterprise, promises to be-as brill- 
iant and successful, financially, as usual. 
The very sudden death, by the same ter- 
rible disease (pneumonia), of which Mr. Sul- 
livan died, of a lady less known to the pub- 
lic, but very brilliant socially, and possessed 
of great artistic ability, is as greatly la- 
mented by those whe knew her. This was 
Mrs. Joseph Howe, the ‘‘L,. Nicholson Howe,” 
who will be remembered as the contributor 
of sensible and charming articles on dress 
by the readers of GoDEY’s. Mrs. Howe was 
still young, about thirty, and bright and at- 
tractive in her personal appearance. As the 
wife of an eminent physician, she received 
at her beautiful home many distinguished 
persons, but without formality, and with 


resides. 








singular grace and eordiality. She was pos-— 


sessed of a lovely, well-trained voice, and 
delighted in music; but her chief talent was 
for sculpture, and sle had a studio fitted up 


at the top of. her house, where her zealous ~ 


work, as a student at the Academy of Design, 
was supplemented by study and severe prac- 
tice. Few who saw the pretty, graceful, and 


artistic looking woman in, her drawing-room, © 
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or the loving mother with her children, would 
have given her credit for the indomitable 
will she displayed in her art work. To her 
friends the loss is irreparable. 

“St. Andrews Coffee Stands,’’ where hun- 
gry boys, their sisters, cousins and aunts 
can get a cup of hot coffee, and something 
good with it for a penny, have been benefited 
by a bazaar, given in the “Old London 
Street,’’ by the founder, Mrs. Lamadried, and 
a number of ladies interested in her excel- 
lent work. No amount of preaching for 
temperance and righteousness could ever be 
half so effectual as making good coffee, and 
something to eat, as easy of attainment to 
the tired and hungry, as intoxicating drinks 
are. Coffee stands should be multiplied 
till there is one for every saloon in our great 
cities. About nine hundred thousand meals 
have been served in St. Andrews stands since 
they were started a year ago. 

The Nineteenth Century Club has moved 
its quarters to the assembly rooms of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. At its first meet- 
ing the ‘‘ Future of the Club”’ was discussed 
by Mr. Courtland Palmer, its founder and 
President. At its second, ‘‘ Triumphant De- 
mocracy,’’ by the author of the book of that 
name, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who is also a 
millionaire mauufacturer of Pittsburgh, now 
resident in New York. At the third meeting 
International Copyright was the topic, and 
the principal speaker George Haven Putnam. 
Informal conversations at the residence of 
some member, follow the discussions upon 
some subsequent evening. The second was 
at the house of Mrs. Henry Draper, sister of 
Mr. C. Palmer; and the third at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. H. J. Purton, in East Thirtieth 


, Street. 


The ‘‘Goethe’? Club meets only at the 
residences of its members, except upon the 
occasion of a formal dinner, or reception 
given to some distinguished person. Such a 
compliment was offered to Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry, but declined because time could 
not be found for it. Mr. Irving is almost 
devoured by dinners and engagements; and 
Miss Terry’s health is such that all her 
strength is needed for her work. She is 
compelled to refuse nearly all invitations. 
“Faust,’”’ and particularly Miss Terry’s im- 
personation of the- hapless M/arguerite, cre- 


ated a profound impression in New York; 
repeated in Philadelphia. Its lesson is more 
powerful than any sermon. The Mephis- 
topheles, too, of Mr. Irving is a most original 
and suggestive performance. It is a quite 
new devil, full of tricks, arts and a certain 
sly humor. Even the mechanism and dia- 
bolical devices seem to have been made ap- 
parent with a purpose; for a devil must be 
a clever and ingenious one to succeed ; and 
Mr. Irving’s Mephistopheles is the wickedest 
yet most intellectually acute and most com- 
manding personage ever before seen on the 
stage. 

Mr. A. M. Palmer has struck another vein 
in the production of ‘‘Elaine.’’ Probably 
no other manager, certainly no other theatre 
in New York, could have taken the purely 
poetic idea embodied in the poem and drama 
and fixed it so that it could appeal to popular 
intelligence. No other would have had the 
courage to do it. The general verdict on the 
first night was ‘‘too fine; fires over people’s 
heads.”’ But it is not too fine to draw crowded 
houses week after week, and win the sympa- 
thies of every individual man and woman 
composing them. The central figure is, of 
course, //aine, the ‘‘ Lily of Astolat;’’ and 
I recall no one on the stage who could so re- 
produce for us the poet’s conception of the 
“Lily Maid,” who in death “‘lay like a star 
smiling in blackest night,’’ as Annie Russel, 
who brings the medizval world of King 
Arthur to the stage, and makes the beautiful 
legendary story a reality. One leaves the 
theatre after such a performance feeling that 
we owe a debt of gratitude to a manager who 
will ‘‘take the risk’ of giving the public an 
intellectual treat as well as a feast for the 
eye; who is not afraid to have history, poetry 
and romance embodied in dramatic work, 
and who gives to it every aid that a cultivated 
and scholarly intelligence can supply. The 
only detail which marred the picture was the 
modern dress and conscious manner of the 
“friend” of Elaine, who was a debutante, 
Miss Minnie Seligman. Brocaded silk was 
out of place at a period when the Jacquard 
loom had not been invented, and fine wool, 
innocent of tournure, was the material for 
clothing used even by ladies of the highest 
rank, 
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The ‘‘ Authors’ Readings ’”’ are not the suc- 
cess that was anticipated. Few authors can 
read so as to interest an audience even from 
their own works ; and it was a very sorry 
sight tosee men, whose works had made them 
known to the public, standing up as a rare 
show for curiosity seekers for what must have 
been very modest pecuniary compensation. 
It was forgiven to Charles Dickens because 
he could read, after a fashion, and the world 
wanted to see the man; but there is a good 
deal of taking for granted in an author ask- 
ing the public to pay to hear something 
which you can buy for less money on the 
book-stalls, and there ought to be fine read- 
ing or a personality worth looking at for the 
money. JENNY JUNE. 





REVIEW OF FASHIONS, 
HERE are always objectors and always 
persons who can find spots even on the 
white moon. In reality there is little to 
complain of in the present fashions. They 
are many-sided; they are adaptable ;. they 
can be made to suit all tastes and pockets. 
They can also be made to suit all temper- 
atures, from the southern to the arctic, and 
still retain the odor and prestige of prevailing 
style. The tendency just now is for every- 
thing Russian. There is a fashionable craze 
for Russian music, for dinners a /a Russe, as 
well as for the Russian redingote and fur- 
trimmed cap. But fashion is so flexible, that 
it not only does not ordain fur when the 
temperature does not demand it, but it con- 
demns it, and makes the suitability of the 
dress to its purpose—the highest test of ele- 
gance. 

Fashion has given wool a position higher 
than silk, for occasions when wool is the 
proper wear. A silk walking dress, such as 
the majority of women wore in the street in 
winter a few years ago, is now entirely re- 
placed by different grades of wool, from fine, 
smooth-faced cloth to serge and homespun. 
These are, perhaps, touched up with silk, but 
more often with velvet or plush, or they are 
braided upon the material and made into 
beautiful costumes without any admixture 
of silk atall. I wish some readers of GoDEy, 
who have had experience in adapting fashion 
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to their own needs in making their own 
clothes, would give some details of their 
achievements ; they would be most useful to 
other women. It would be interesting also 
to hear from those who have tried various 
‘‘reform” ideas; how they succeeded and 
how practicable they found them. 

Dress evolutes itself like everything else, 
We cannot get too far in advance of our gen- 
eration ; nor do we always know in what re- 
spect our age is in advance of us. It is well 
to examine, therefore, and not imagine that 
wisdom, even as to skirts and trousers, was 
born and will die with us gradually. The 
objectionable features of this century of fash- 
ion have been gotten rid of. The thin, low 
shoes, the hooped skirt, the long street dress, 
the veil mask, the bustle and the weighted, 
tied-up drapery. A slippered foot in ‘the 
street now, or a four yards round hooped 
skirt, would: be evidence of lunacy. Skirts, 
walking length for street wear, are estab- 
lished in the common sense of the majority, 
and cannot be displaced ; while bustles grow 
smaller and smaller, and have become purely 
a matter of individual option ; many ladies 
of taste omitting them altogether. 

The great point of attack is still left in the 
corset, and this has really become very harm- 
less, nothing more than a simple aid to the 
formation of outline. The hundreds of new 
corsets, which have been put upon the mar- 
ket during the past ten years, have all based 
their claims upon the same idea, the promo- 
tion of ease and comfort. But there is no 
necessity for the making of even so much of 
a concession to the imaginary goddess as the 
wearing of a modern corset entails. Ladies 
who do not wear a corset will triumphantly 
assure you that they can present as fashion-+* 
able an appearance without them as with 
them; which proves that fashion does not 
require them, and that there is no quarrel 
with fashion, therefore, on that account. 

The truth is that theorists are always dog- 
matic, and as the old bigots would not allow 
that any one could.go to heaven except theif 
Way, so in these days you are not allowed to 
be comfortable, or even intelligent, unless 
you adopt the latest particular ‘‘ vanity” 
which has obtained the ear of the public. 
The combination idea for underwear next the 
skin is a good one, and is gradually 
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INDOOR TOILETTES. 


F's. g.—Simple dress of grey poplin. The enffs and facing tothe revers of red sicillienne ; the fall vest, of 

red crinkled crape. Fig. 10.—Back view of Fig. 9. showing the side sash effects over a red skirt ; which 
may be of wool, sicillienne, mounted upon red alapaca: Violet or heliotrope may be used instead of red, 
and the grey is very pretty with certain shades of green. Wool may be used instead of poplin, and a 
pretty check or plaid substituted for the plain red, or other color, in crape and sicillienne. 


Vol. cxvi—No. 13. 



































obtaining popular recognition. It would 
travel much faster if it was not so much 
higher in price than the underwear made in 
two pieces. But this will remedy itself in 
time. 





Dressing for a Ball. 

+ ta question of the good taste and pro- 

priety of wearing low neck and short 
sleeves, even on occasions where full dress is 
said to be the correct thing, is one which can 
be settled only by a young lady herself, her 
mamma or her chaperon. Many young ladies 
wear the V shaped corsage, the outline of 
which is defined by smooth Grecian folds, 
or left entirely bare of the softening effects 
of ruche or creamy lace, without feeling the 
slightest compromise of modesty, or sacrifice 
of womanly reserve. 

It is only necessary to sweep the circle of 
boxes on opera nights in any large city to 
be convinced of this. Others whose instincts 
and prejudice against any open style of dress 
is strong, like a member of the present State 
Cabinet, would absent themselves from the 
most pressing and brilliant occasion sooner 
than appear in a ‘‘full dress” toilet. Itisa 
matter of education and individual feeling. 
If one Were in England, one could not be pre- 
sented at Court except in full evening dress. 
In France, and indeed almost everywhere, 
the ball dress must be low in the neck, with 
the sleeves very short. A Turkish lady, on 
the other hand, considers it a scandal to ex- 
pose the face, while she does not hesitate to 
show the shapeliness of her lower limbs, 
which her English speaking sisters are most 
careful to conceal. 

The proper ball or evening dress must be 
lighter, and more decorative than day 
dress ; but no girl of ordinary discretion will 
expose in full view her arms and shoulders , 
she may employ for the neck a delicate lace 
tissue or tulle, drawn into full- 
ness at the throat, and a half 
sleeve of the same material may 
be arranged to meet the long 
glove atthe elbow. Ifthe arm 
is thin, let the sleeve come below 
the elbow, as the effect is better 
than to draw the gloves up. Of 
all things, do not expose the 
sharp angle of the bone at the 
elbow. 
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A stout girl should wear a long pointed 
bodice cut high over the hips. This gives 
an effect of length which adds to the general 
height. A V shaped corsage also gives an 
air of slenderness, while a round neck has 
just the opposite effect. 

Evening dress: A white silk bodice, with 
rows of silver braid or a pattern outlined with 
silver cord around the corsage, or a vest effect 
in gold or silver embroidery, is-exquisite. 

It is not necessary that a ball dress should 
be trained. The great inconvenience of 
taking care of a train when dancing, and the 
lack of grace often shown and felt in man- 
aging it, has given first vogue to the short 
skirt. 

A ball dress for a young girl should be of 
some light, airy material ; tissue, gauze, Chi- 
nese silk, embroidered tulle, plain or em- 
broidered tarletan. Nun’s veiling, and wool- 
len materials are not dressy enough, in a city 
at least ; though, on a pressure, they might be 
used with a satin bodice. The diaphanous 
materials mentioned should be made up 
either on a silk petticoat, or one of book 
muslin, Avery 
good quality of 
silk may be 
bought from 
eighty cents to 
a dollar a yard. 

An economi- 
cal and quickly 
arranged ball 
dress can be 
made of floun- 
ces, tarletan 
either plain or 
embroidered 
(the latter is ex 
pensive), a 
silk or book 
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A TRAIN SKIRT. 
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Fic. 11. Fic. 12. 


GIRL’S COSTUMES. 


IG. 11. Cloak of dark green drap d’ete over a dress of striped red and green. The upper part is plaited 
into a velvet yoke, and from the fullness of the back of the skirt, which is attached to the edge of the 
body, ribbons are conveyed, which are tied in frort, and have the effect of forming drawing strings for the 
bac of the skirt. Hat turned up at the back, and faced with velvet ribbon trimming matching in color. 
Fic. 12. Scotch plaid skirt, side plaited’on the bias. Hussar jacket trimmed with Persian lamb, and 
frogs,’’ which form straps and buttons. Turban of Persian laa, with bird ornament and little aigrette. 
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muslin petticoat. Let the flounces be very 
full, lay the plaits and hem also by pressing 
them firmly with the fingers. It is not 
necessary to hem the flounces, as the fewer 
stitches visible in a Titania-like costume of 
this kind, the better. Turning the hems will 
be found quite sufficient. 

The bodice should be of gros grain silk, or 
of satin, fitting as smoothly and perfectly as 
is possible, a point in front and at the back. 
It should be laced at the back with @ silk 
lacet. Let the eyelet holes be quite close 
together, and exactly opposite to each other. 

White, with silver trimmings, always makes 
an effective appearance. 

Perhaps you may have but one light silk, 
which would not be so generally serviceable 
if made with a train, and yet would fill an 
occasional need more satisfactorily with one. 
For this you could make an adjustable train 
(as illustrated). 

It may be either square or round; the 
former can be attached with less trouble, 
but is less youthful. It must be lined with 
crinoline, and a full balayeuse added to the 
inside edge. Adjustable trains are only ad- 
visable in a case, such as we have indicated, 
because they can rarely be added to the short 
skirt with that skill that hides the method of 
construction. 

It is difficult to. get the sweep and grace of 
a skirt cut long and fitted to the slope and 
extension. 

A girl is not likely to ever forget her first 
ball. She may have grand occasions in her 
after life, but if she is not too timid, has a 
pretty dress, a fan she is not afraid will get 
broken, and therefore inexpensive, a hand- 
kerchief that she is willing to lose, not her 
best slippers, and gloves not too tight, and a 
few ‘“‘taking’’ little ways, it will be one of 
the ‘‘occasions"’ of her life, and always re- 
membered. 

Do not dress in a cold room, neither in one 
too warm; above all let it be well ventilated. 

Do not take a cold bath, even in warm 
weather. It will make your face shine and 
‘fire’? up with a flame as soon as you enter 
the ball-room and become the least excited. 
Have the water just tepid. Do not use cos- 
metics at random. Rub a little glycerine 
and rose water over face, neck and arms, and 
then a /ité/le prepared chalk or Veloutine 
powder. 

The following recipe is given for prepared 
chalk : Soak a small quantity in clean cold 
water, pour off the water and place the sedi- 
ment in a china saucer to dry, rub it through 
a coarse muslin, and you may use it without 
fear. We advise the use of a little harmless 
powder or rice flour when going to a dance, 
even by young girls; it takes away the glossy 
look, and can do no harm, if washed off, as 
of course it should and must be, after the 
return, to leave the pores of the skin open 
for the night. 

It is very dangerous to use, indiscriminate- 
Ly, the pastes and washes advertised or sold in 
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shops. They fcrm a coating or enamel over 
the skin and give a ghastly whiteness which 
is unnatural, and makes the prettiest teeth 
dark and yellow by contrast. The lips, too, 
are apt to lose their glow of red, and tempt 
to a little touching up. 

These bad effects should be left to the 
stage. Ina parlor they are vulgar. 

E. M. T. 


PINK HYACINTH’S LETTER. 
LONDON, JAN. 1st, 1888. 

HE fashions have come to stay. The shop win- 

dows alight in mid-day, not by the sun. The 

fogs are often too dense for a sight of the great orb, 

but by electric light, or by many jets of gas set offthe 

full dress and ball fabrics with which most of the 
glass panelled recesses are filled. 

The brocades which are imported largely and em- 
ployed by ail who go in for weight and wear, as well 
as look, are shown in various designs, principally 
perpendicular shaded stripes on lighter ground, the 
latter powdered or the stripes broken by bouquets of 
blossoms, then these conventionally feathered and 
arabesque outlines in light flowing curves or massive 
bronze-like decorations. I doa duty reluctantly in 
telling this. Ido not like them. .They seem to me 
to indicate the robe of the oppressively rich woman, 
the silver mine queen, more than the grand trailing 
brocade which history has associated with stately 











and grand manners, whatever eise may be critically 
said. One looks in vain for the silver and blue and 
fade pink and ivory silks of that day of Marie An- 
toinette ; painfully new and “smelling of dye,” and 
recalling no scent of press d lavender, and faded 


rose-leaves which some dear women love to put. 


among their clothes. 
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I saw a beautiful gown for an elderly lady, of black 
velvet ; A princesse robe opening in front over a tab- 
liér of grey brocade in rock grey and bluer grey shade. 


Between the velvet and the tabliér, laid in soft folds, , 


and not pressed down; beginning at the shoulder 
was a softer and delicate grey silk-satin, the narrow 
folds met in long V shape confined by two buttons at 
the waist line, then from this point to the hem they 
parted again, spreading apart about twelve inches at 
the bottom of the skirt front, which was finished in 
narrow Vandykes falling over a plisse of cream lace. 
The sleeves of velvet were turned up with the 
lighter grey, and like the throat filled in with plisses 
of the same lace—Mechlin, A dressy cap of Mech- 
lin lace with a knot of grey satin finished the attire 
for a tall lady of any age, beginning at fifty, who 
wishes to dress well while growing old gracefully. 





OF 


SEALSKIN. 


VISITE 

A beautiful black velvet walking suit for dressy oc 
casions, for calls, and picture galleries, hasthe appear 
ance of black with moonlight on it. It is peculiar 
and, owing tothe richness of its fabric, takes shades 
ofits ownin folds and plaits, anddrapery. Itis quite 
plainly made, plaited skirt, deep, long tunic, draped 
slightly at each side, high at the back, set off by the 
seams carried Marguerite fashion over a cushion or 
bustle. The tunic, sleeves and bodice are edged 
with silk cord; it is very chic and conspicuously in- 
conspicuous. 

Some of the fashions are atrocious ; the bonnets put 
one in despair ; their cock-a-doodledoo-ness is awful ; 
they are built very high like a cock’s tail, not set on 
the head, but falling over and nodding in front. A 
great deal of red that is loud, if rich; a great deal of 
heliotrope and blue is seen upon the street, and 
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brighten the winter wind, and fog and.cold. Grey in 
winter on the street, without the warmth-suggest- 
ing carriage, is a mistake. 

The high colors are for the extremists, who, no mat- 
ter how conscientious the milliner or dressmaker 
would be, insist on exaggerating every fashion that 
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puts its foot before the audience as the “ dressy.’ 
Great felt hats are seen at the best shops; a few—too 
few, alas !—well-made bonnets, and, besides the ar- 
tistic broad-brimmed Gainsborough, Dérectotre, and 
Tyrolese hats, some few shapes altered from the too 
stiff Derby and the Sams Souci of the picture gallery, 





Otter and beaver are fashionable furs. They appear 
on jackets and hats and gloves. Wolverine trims 
jackets and hats; many hat-brims are turned up 
with fur, and fur-bordered hats and gloves, Cana- 
dian or Russian in style, are adopted by the motley 
fashionables who shop on Oxford and Regent streets. 

Silver fox is now more shown than I have ever seen 
it. I cannot understand how any one can resist it. 
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To the young it is becoming ; to the old it is at once 
becoming and dignified and picturesque. Astrakhan, 
a sort of ‘‘ good stand by’’ fur, is worn by school- 
girls, and occasionally some country lady. A most 
disagreeable fashion is the wearing of birds and little 
animals on the bonnet, muff or shoulder of a full 
dress. It has not a good impression upon one, and 
directly the sensation of its newness, which is 
“striking,” it is offensive just as in proportion the 
beholder is refined and humane. I cannot under- 
stand a lady who has read the beautiful legends of 
St. Francis d’Assisi and his care of birds and dumb 
animals, wearing a garniture of bees or birds or 
squirrels on her dress. ‘‘Butchered to make Rome 
a holiday,” does not half describe the feeling at look- 
ing at them. 

The muffs of all descriptions are ornamented in 
this way ; birds and animals, wintry cold and shivery 
little creatures, or the other extreme, hot-house flow- 
ers copied in muslin, adorn a plush muff which con- 
ceals a shopping bag. A strange poverty of ideas is 
this that launches and successfully floats this fash- 
ion. The same muff sometimes shows a combination 
of fur, point lace, edelweiss lace, ribbon, and an owl’s 
head. Dissected, the muff shows many things excel- 
lent in themselves; combined, it is a fashionable 
horrcr. 

A street wrap is a long princess-like surtout, to 
which is added either a shoulder cape or a hood, vel- 
vet-lined and pointed. The latter are not common, 
and are shown in good material, and are as pretty 
and quiet astreet garment asthereis. (They are not 
new, for they were worn in America years ago; but 
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they are favorites here, and have come to stop 
awhile.) 

A theatre wrap is of bronze-green silk, very dark 
and shading under the light. It is trimmed witl 
bronze ‘“‘pearl’’ and faceted ‘‘jets,’’ iridescent if 
color. It is lined with quilted copper silk and the 
full sleeves are of pinkish copper silk, lined and 
wadded. It is rather striking and distinctly healthy 
looking. 

A neat dress for the street for a young girl is 
dark red cloth of port-wine shade; the skirt and 
tunic are simply hemmed by hand 4nd pressed ; the 
basque sleeves and collar are of deep braid in bands 
or at the back of basque let in in acute triangulat 
pieces. 

Another example of the “scarlet fever” breaking 
out in fashions is a Rink suit of dark red cloth 
trimmed with chinchilla fur. A cap is most appre 
priately worn with it, but in the design, with the 
blessed English-woman’s incongruity, the hat is of 
dark straw. 

Dark green and red cloths are made into school 
caps, and the Scotch cap and cloth turban are af 
“‘standard” as Jean Maria Farina, ‘‘ober dens julicks 
plaiz,’”’ and are dotting the crowds 
of fashionables this winter as for 
many a winter gone by. 

A great deal of red is worn of 
the head. Certainly Millais’ pie 
tures will reflect this era, for his 
Christmas picture of Portia is @ 
fulfilment in red and yellow. T 
would not like to say that this was 
my favorite picture, for, asa . 
ception, I cannot call it sin 
It is, however, a very capi 
fashion-plate, liked by many 
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Stomachers, bretelles, falballas have all appeared, 
and the Watteau renaissance that distinguished last 
winter has an enduring lease of power. The pret- 
tiest of the bretelles is a design by Lewis & Allenby. 
It is of sweet-brier roses arranged in a garland and 
veiled in palest primrose tulle; it meets at the back 
of the ball dress in a point, and makes a long V 
shape at the corsage waist-line in front. 

Lewis & Allenby, of Regent street, sent last month 
twenty-seven ball dresses to Boston, Iam told. I do 


Skating Costume. 
not wonder at their designs finding favor, for they 
are always elegant, whether a confection of rich com- 
plications or in the simple, elegant, severely stylish 
style which Boston believes is her characteristic. 
There is always a sense of real enjoyment to me while 
shopping at this house, for I have the positive delight 
of being better pleaséd with my purchases, after the 
packages come home, than when the decisive scis- 
sors made them accomplished facts at the shop. 
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A pretty pink Watteau is of satin, very pale in 
shade, with a loose flounce cut across, over which 
lace is draped in festoons fastened with rosebuds and 
forget-me-nots ; the front is a mass of carnations and 
forget-me-nots. The back is cut sacque fashion, falls 
from the neck without apparent fitting ; but its negli. 
gence is an “‘ art’’ which lets it fallin folds that are 
lost in the continuing mass of drapery down to the 
train. The bodice was long waisted, low and square ; 
the sleeves were not joined to the shoulder, but de- 
tached and showing glimpses of the 
bare arm under the links made of 
flowers from sleeve to shoulder. The 
stomacher was completely made of 
forget-me-nots, and a bunch of pink 
roses was placed at the left side. The 
sleeves of lace were looped up with a 
ribbon of pink shading to blue. 

A beautiful antique brocade in two 
shades of coral, the darker showing 
the lighter shade in strong relief. 
The skirt douffant at the hips, open 
over a petticoat of coral pink satin 
gracefully draped with white lace, 
caught up with bunches of pink car- 
nations. The pointed stomacher of 
the gown has lace bretelles graduated 
from the waist to increase as they 
near the shoulders, over which they 
are carried to edge at the back the 
Square cut low bodice; a bunch of 
carnations on one shoulder, and 
sleeves of lace flouncing looped on 
the arm in front by a bow of ribbon 
complete this picturesque dress’ 

One in pompadour style is of pale 
blue brocatelle of a mixed pattern of 
rosebuds and leaves is draped over a 
petticoat of pale blue satin on which 
lace flouncings are caught up with 
pink roses ; the bodice is of blue bro- 
catelle filled in with stemless roses 
and lace, the lace sleeves looped up 
with ribbon. 

A pale blue satin in Watteau style 
has the skirt edged with lace under 
slashed plaits of the blue silk, the 
long train very full fell from the 
shoulder and in front, an overskirt of 
lace was looped up with mimosa or 
yellow roses ; paniers of ‘blue Duch- 
esse satin joined the back drapery, 
which was carried in Louis Quinze 
style to fasteu in a point on the left 
shoulder with a bouquet of roses, 
while a cordon of the same flowers 
was taken over the bodice to the 
right side of the waist. The sleeves 
were formed by falls of lace graduated 
toshow the elbow and tied with loops 
and ends of ribbon matching the color of the skirt. 

The lace used on those Watteau dresses is a pecu- 
liarly rich tambour lace,'which is now so beautifully 
made in Ireland, and which Mrs. Horne Payne is 
actively introducing with the help of her committee 
into England. The new lace is a tambour stitch of 
old Brussels point on a web-like foundation, very 
tich in design and harmonious with the dress of the 
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ancien regime. A new fabric has a snow-flake ap- 
pearance, being a foundation of tulle powdered with 
tufts of swans-down, and carries out the idea suc- 
cessfully. 

A beautiful yellow fabric is of Naples yellow shade; 
it is dotted over with petals of the yellow rose. The 
design shows a panel of stemless yellow roses on the 
left side, while wide full draperies of tulle are car- 
ried high up to the back, with a cluster of roses and 
trailing leaves on the left side. 


Acrimped pale blue gauze is draped at the front 
with roses; full pleises of blue tulle border the train 
and extend up to the waist on either side; the waist 
is pointed and defined by blue velvet bands embroid- 
ered in silver, and the front is filled in with plisses of 
blue tulle. 


One of the new pink gauzes has lace stripes run 
with narrow pink ribbon; these can remain or serve 
to puff the skirt on a foundation of pink silk. Gar- 
lands of leaves and roses are placed between each 
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puffing; a border of leaves and roses heads the plait. 
ing of pink silk which borders the entire skirt. The 
contrast of the lightness of lace festoonings with the 
heavy richness of long train of rich silk is noticeable 
on many of the magnificent ball or reception dresses, 
The pointed corsage finds favor, and the puffed 
sleeve above the long glove is also a feature. 

Flowers are worn in great profusion; the cheapest 
tarletan, the richest silk-run tulle, the heaviest of 
Lyous silk are ornamented by bunches of flowers, 
garlands of roses, made to pet. 
fection. Bouquets of flowers are 
set high on the shoulder of ball 
dresses, and necklaces of flowers 
are worn, 

The brains of the most ingen 
ious have been cudgelled to make 
variety in floral decorations; s@ 
we see flowers of velvet, of silk, 
tulle, lace, muslin, silver filagree, 
and gold spun fine, solid silver 
and gold, and even flowers of dias 
monds and pearls and rubies and 
topazes and fern sprays made of 
emeralds, no less, not to describe 
the wonderful artificer, triumph 
in enamel and inlay. Flowers 
are the ornament of the earth, 
and as they adorn the breast of. 
Dame Nature, blossom in thé 
pages of scriptnre, figure in paint 
ing, and ring in song. What 
wonder is it that they are ex volos 
in the Temple of Fashion, when 
women are the kneelers at its 
shrine. 

PINK HYACINTH, OF LONDON. 





About Warm Underwear. 


O* this subject Ye have known 
young girls who were pro 
vokingly perverse. ‘‘ They didn’t 
need to wear anything save @ 
flannel shirt; they were strong 
enough and warm enough, and™ 
merino vests stuffed them out of 
shape.”’ Very well; if you aré® 
strong enough now, you should ™ 
keep so, and you cannot do it if 
you expose yourself to the rigor 
and sudden changes of the Ameti- ‘ 
can winters. There is no reason | 
why girls who go out in the even © 
ing should shiver through the @ 
day, and constantly take those 7 
“wretched little colds” that un- © 
dermine and weaken the system, — 
simply because they think they can’t change ~ 
from a high-neck and long sleeve vest to a 
low one. You can make this change if you will be ~ 
careful to have the quality and weight of the under- — 
vest the same, and if you will protect yourself with ¢ 
outer wraps when in a draught or exposed position. 
You must remember the heat of the room filled with 
guests, the dancing and the excitement of meeting 


and conversing with so many persons, gives extra ~ 


warmth. While you are in motion you are safe. It | 
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is in the going and coming, the standing by open 
windows or in hallways that the danger lies. There 
you need a wrap, and you must think of it. 

It is necessary to health and beauty that you keep 

warm. Cold hands and feet make a pinched face and 
red nose, which are certainly not becoming. The 
Jersey-fitting underwear, vest and drawers, are good. 
Get them fully two-thirds wool. A little cottun is 
needed to prevent too much shrinkage. In these the 
two garments are separate. In the latter under-flan- 
nel, vest and drawers are all in one, and we strongly 
advise this style as free from overlappings and clum- 
siness. 4 great many different styles of material are 
offered in vests, drawers and combination flannels. 
One is called ‘‘crépe de saute.’’ It is pleasant to 
wear, and said to be good for the skin and the circu- 
lation, as its crinkled surface creates a friction. These 
vests are expensive and do not wear very well. The 
silk underwear is very expensive and not so warm as 
merino. It is quite the fashion with ladies who can 
afford it to wear vests, drawers and skirt made of 
surah, white, pink, blue or deep cream color, 
trimmed with lace. They are also dainty and deli- 
cate, made of China silk; but common sense and 
your physician would say, ‘‘cling to the old-fash- 
ioned merino for the proper warmth and protection 
of the body is more precious than raiment, 

A couple of flannel skirts will be needed. Make 
these short and narrow. 

Ared or light blue flannel skirt with a hem anda 
knitted trimming on the edge, two or three tucks 
above the hem, is a convenient skirt for every-day 
wear. A white or light colored flannel skirt is needed 
to wear with evening dress. It may have an em- 
broidered flounce of flannel let in the hem; a Span- 
ish flounce, asit is called, a quarter of a yard deep. 
Finish each edge of the hem with brier-stitch worked 
with white or blue washing silk ; two or three tucks 
above finished with brier-stitch in the same way. 
White linen floss is much used for embroidery on 
flannel, and fills up a pattern quite rapidly. The 
pattern for flannel does not usually have eyelet or 
Open holes. In making a flannel skirt you will need 
three lengths, one for front, gored, one for back, put 
in plain and full, and one to be divided by gores for 
the sides. Join the breadths with a strong back 
Stitch. Baste the seams first so as not to draw. 
Press them open with a warm iron, and then work a 
brier-stitch with silk thread along the seam from side 
toside. Leave the front breadth a little full in put- 
ting to the band, even if the skirt is joinéd to a yoke. 
Flannel is needed over that portion of the body, so 
do not have the yoke very deep. 

Be sure to take the flannels out from the other 
clothing at night, and place where they will be well 
aired. They receive and retain much that is thrown 
off as waste by the skin. Never sleep in any piece 
of clothing that has been worn during the day. 
Have two sets of flannels, if you need extra warmth 
at night. In the morning, let the night dress or 
flannel clothes have the same ventilation before go- 
ing out of light for the day. 

EMMA MOFFETT TYNG. 


Our JJaris Letter. 


Features of French Weddings—Paris 
Forms of Hospitality—Novelties 
in Dress. 


EDDINGS in Paris are usually numerous dur- 

ing the later autumn and early winter months, 
and this year has been no exception to the rule. 
More formality attends these ceremonies than is the 
case in America, where marriages may take place 
after a few days or weeks acquaintance, without any 
of the preliminary legal formulas which render it 
so formidable here. The occasion of the signing of 
the contract is scarcely less important than the mar- 
riage itself, and the detail is scarcely less fixed and 
obligatory. For example, the bride to be must wear 
a dress of youthful pink ; the mother pearl grey, as 
befits a matron who has arrived at a sober period of 
her life, and the sisters and aunts evening dresses, 
not too light and gay, but fresh and attractive, as be- 
fits a joyous event. 

At the wedding, heliotrope is the favorite color for 
married ladies, blue being juvenile, red too pro- 
nounced, and the choice therefore limited to helio- 
trope, black and white, all black, and black com- 
bined with a color, yellow, pearl grey, and the paler 
shades of heliotrope. Few grand toilettes are now 
made of one fabric, or one color. The majority 
show trains of plush, velvet, damask, or brocade, and 
fronts of satin, or lace over silk, with bands of gold, 
or colored embroidery,and fine beaded work. Dresses, 
walking length, have been found so convenient that 
the temptation is to wear them for all day occasions ; 
but this is not at all the correct thing for the ladies 
of the immediate family, or intimate friends. With 
these, trains even in the day-time, are obligatory. 

The bridesmaids’ costumes are a difficult matter to 
decide upon in the cold weather, because the dresses 
must always be worn at the church ceremony, as 
well as at the entertainment at home. For this rea- 
son light shddes of wool are considered admissible, 
and particularly some costumes of white, and light 
grey cloth, the first embroidered, or trimmed with 
gold, the latter with silver braid, have been very 
much admired. These costumes are accompanied 
by large hats of soft felt, white, or the same grey 
shade, trimmed with ribbon, and a group of lovely 
curled plumes, to match the rest of the dress. Gloves 
of white undressed kid are sometimes worn, but the 
Suede are always in fashion, fow as much, or more 
than ever ; and they are often accompanied by Suede 
shoes, for indoor wear. 

You have perhaps heard of the Princesse de Bibes- 
co, who has given up all the privileges of rank to 
become a devoted student of music, with Rubenstein 
for maestro. 

Quite recently a concert was organized by Dr. Mez- 
ger, the eminent physician (who invented the sys- 
tem of massage), for the benefit of the poor of Amster- 
dam. This concert was under the patronage of the 
Princesse of Reuss, and other great ladies, and was 
made the occasion of an ovation to the Princesse de 
Bibesco, whose talent is devoted to charitable objects ; 
and whose performance creates enthusiasm when- 
ever she appears. 

Gounod’s Mass of St. Cecilia, directed by the 
author, drew a crowd of fashionables to the church of 
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St. Eustache, some of whom displayed elegant street 
toilettes. One was of black velvet, trimmed with grey 
astrakhan, the cap of astrakhan, with three red birds 
in it. Another, worn by an English lady, was of fine 
grey cloth, with grey fur border at the foot, and upon 
the jacket ; and still another of brown cloth braided, 
and accompanied by a pale yellow muff and boa of 
the new feathery fur, which is so light in weight as 
not to add perceptably to the burden of winter 
clothes. 

Dinners at which only a few persons are invited 
are becoming more and more a feature of French 
social life. The menu in these cases consists of a 
small number jof dishes, but these are exquisitely 
cooked and served. French people are too truly 
gourmets to vulgarly crowd a table with common 
dishes, and the company must harmonize with the 
fare, with the lights, the flowers, and the refined at- 
mosphere. Not more than three wines are permitted— 
vin ordinaire, Burgundy and a good brand of cham- 
pagne. A Canadienne who has been somewhat 
prominent in society here, gave lately a dinner and 
reception at her house, in the Champs Elyseés, toa 
number of her compatriots. The dinner was given 
to thirty, the reception to upwards of a hundred, and 
this second part of the entertainment was enlivened 
by atableau representing ‘‘ The Judgment of Paris,“’ 
the three goddesses, Juno, Minerva, and ‘Venus, in 
antique costumes of cloth of gold, richly embroi- 
dered, that of Juno representing a peacock’s tail. 

The modistes are making square trains for dresses 
of ceremony, which extend a yard from the floor 
line. They are laid in a large, thick box plait, with 
heavy single plaits on each side, and lined with stiff 
muslin placed between the rich fabrics of the out- 
side, and the silk lining of the inside. This makes 
the train hang out stiff and straight, without turning 
over ; but it is less graceful than the former method 
of lining with soft, thin flannel under, or instead of 
the lining silk, which is sometimes only used for a 
deep facing. ‘ 

Very narrow borders of fur are used as an edge to 
low bodices, which are otherwise often left plain, 
and are rather unbecoming, except to a very fair 
neck. The fur edging is, on the contrary, soft and 
contrasts well with satin, or delicate shades of silk , 
and is not easily spoiled, like lace. It is much used 
for bodices worn at the opera, white, or delicate 
shades of grey, showing well upon pale blue, pink, 
or heliotrope, dark fur upon cream or yellow. 

All the women in Paris are eager tosee the toilettes 
of Madame Sarah Bernhardt in her new play, ‘La 
Tosca.’’ They are made after models during the 
first empire, and are, what empire dresses usually 
are not, exceedingly graceful and enchantingly be- 
coming. Madame Sarah never played as well, and 
never looked as well in her life. VIOLA. 


Descriptions of Illustrations. 


THE design for ulster, furnished by Redfern, of 

London, Paris and New York, which graces a 
front page, is made in mahogany red cloth, braided 
with the art peculiar to this establishment in a 
charming leaf and arabesque pattern; in black silk 
cord and braid with an almost invisible mixture of 
dark ruby beads to enrich the effect of the beautiful 
hand-work. A border of black fur is placed under 
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the edge of the diagonal line, but is narrow and only 
marks the outline of the open seam. A similar edge 
of fur marks the seam at the back to the waist. The 
lining is silk plush in a hair-stripe of mahogany req 
and old gold. 

Plate 2 gives a combination dress (back and front 
view) in plain and figured dark green and black 
wool. The green forming the ground color, and the 
arrangement of the figured portion showing dec- 
dedly new features. The narrow scolloped bands are 
part of the robe trimmings, and are arranged with 
simulated vest and alternating folds to form a pam 
ticularly effective bodice. 

The all-over braided jacket exhibits one of the 
prettiest and most fashionable designs of the season 
Ready-made such jackets are expensive, but with 
the standing braiding attachment to a sewing ma 
chine a clever girl could execute one for herself for 
one-half the price, using best materials. 3 

The jacket, with vest, shows a new application of 
ivory, Or ecru leather, or silk (peau de soie) to thé 
edge of the jacket with vest of the same embroidered, 
cr made of antique brocade. The jacket may be 
cloth or velvet ; the skirt silk or wool. 

The velvet bonnet, with flowers in applique and 
garniture of cock’s feathers and peacock’s eyes,ig 
very striking, though not showy; the bronze colors 
with gold outline for the leaves and the blended 
shades in the eyes, producing a rich, but not at all 
bizarre effect. The fur bonnet is a rich brown and 
very novel in the form of the brim. The trimmings 
consist of gros grain ribbon the same shade and@ 
lovely curled ostrich plume matching the velvet. 7 

The figure facing the fashions shows a beau 
and original French model of fine, smooth-faced 
cloth, embroidered deeply with silk cord, chenillé 
and gold thread. This drapery is of rich silk, orna 
mented with passementerie,and these are repeated 
upon the velvet jacket, which opens upon an em 
broidered vest. The bonnet is a charming model, 
the crown embroidered, the brim puffed and plaited 
directly in front and the trimmings arranged high 
with an aigrette. 


Description of Colored Plate. 

The illustrated plate in front of the pz 
number of ‘‘GopEy’s Lapy’s Book,” tells 
its own story. It shows the rich white satift 
dress with veil and garniture of Bru 
lace and orange blossoms. The _ brid 
mother, young looking almost as her daughte® 
—as brides’ mothers often are—wears heavy 





t 


black peau de soie, with jetted trimmings j 


and diamond comb, pin and bracelet as orn 
ments. The bride wears no jewels; but het 
mother is evidently advising the addition of 
the pearl necklace, which -is her gift, af 
forms a dog-collar with diamond pendant. 7 


Some Suggestions for Aprons. 









O* the great variety of aprons one sé 
now-a-days, there are none so pretty¢ 
so dainty as those made of sheer white law 
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hemstitched and entirely destitute of trim- 
ming, their beauty consisting in the delicacy 
of the material‘and the neatness with which 
they are made. These are seen of various 
sizes, some a yard wide aud thirty inches 
long, others (and this is a good proportion) 
twenty-five inches long and twenty-seven 
inches wide when finished. They are pretty, 
made simply with a hem five inches deep, 
but with a two-inch hem and three one-inch 
tucks above it, all hemstitched, and with a 
row of feather-stitching above the hem and 
each tuck, and with an inch hem at the side 
also hemstitched, they are works of art. A 
tiny pocket feather-stitched all around and 
long strings of the same complete an apron 
beautiful enough to give a bride on her 
wedding day, or the Queen of England on 
her jubilee! 

A less expensive one may be made of Vic- 

toria lawn with a hem five inches deep and 
above it a row of insertion two inches wide, 
crocheted of coarse white thread. White 
cross-barred muslin in large bars, and very 
shear, is handsome, and aprons made of this 
may be trimmed on the bottom with crocheted 
lace. There are many pretty patterns for 
this lace, and done in moderately coarse 
thread it does not take long. 
_Adurable apron is made of coarse white 
linen fringed at the bottom to a depth of 
two inches and neatly button-holed to prevent 
travelling. Above this is a design in black 
outline embroidery, and above and below the 
embroidery a simple design in drawn work. 
This apron is plaited into a band with five 
or six small plaits, and these are feather- 
stitched in black to a depth of about two 
inches, only sewing through one thickness 
of the material. 

Curtain scrim is now being made up into 
aprons, with the stripes running crosswise. 
A sewing apron is made of this, with a piece 
aquarter of a yard deep turned up at the bot- 
tom and fastened on the right side in the form 
ofa pocket. Two or three rows of No. 1 rib- 
bon, orange color, are run through the 
meshes at the top of this pocket, and just 
below the ribbon are little embroidered 
discs in yellow and orange alternately. 

The deep embroidered, white flouncing, 
which is now so inexpensive, makes a pretty 
apron. <A yard. will be required. Sew a 
ruffle of lace two inches wide under the scal- 
lops at the edge,-and at every point where 
they meet insert a tiny loop and end of nar- 
tow satin ribbon in pink or yellow. This 
little fringe of color at the bottom makes it 
quite dressy. Strings of the lawn or of rib- 
bon as preferred. 

_ If one wishes a bright-colored apron, there 
is nothing handsomer than the gay bandana 
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handkerchiefs for the purpose. These are 
twenty-five cents apiece, and the ribbon for 
strings costs very little more, making a 
showy gift for very little money. 

Choose one in which the predominating 
colors are red and yellow, make it up with 
the stripes running crosswise and make a 
shirr at the top, one and a quarter inches 
deep. Orange colored satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter, or wider if liked, should be 
used for strings, with a bow at the side. I 
made one of these for a friend at Christmas 
time, and she considered it extremely odd 
and handsome. 

Gentlemen’s silk handkerchiefs come so 
large now that the largest size can be easily 
utilized for aprons. Run a ribbon through 
the hem on one side for the top, and orna- 
ment the bottom with outline embroidery. A 
small pocket made of knotted silk is an addi- 
tion, and if one understands knotting is 
quickly made; if not, the netted material 
can be bought, or it may be ordered at any 
store where fringes are made. A heavy car- 
dinal silk handkerchief embroidered in black 
with a black netted pocket and black ribbon 
strings makes a charming apron to wear with 
a black silk costume. A white one embroid- 
ered in pink (wild rose design), with pink 
satin ribbons and white pockets, is also 
pretty for any occasion where aprons are 
permissible. : 

A pongee apron of good size is made with 
a three inch hem at the bottom, and a row 
of drawn work above it. The hem an inch 
wide at the sides ishemstitched.. Embroider 
in outline some wild rose forms in dark red 
and brown silks above the drawn work, and 
use dark red satin ribbon for strings. 

To young ladies who paint, aprons are a 
necessity, and a good, generous one would 
be an acceptable present at any time, Christ- 
mas or birthday. 

These artists’ aprons are made of dark 
blue gingham or calico, turkey red or of gay 
plaid gingham. They may be made of two 
widths of the goods, very long, with a bib; 
or, better still, gathered into a band at the 
neck, and with long sleeves. 

Blue denim, washed a number of times to 
soften it, would make a good apron for this 
purpose, and the dabs of paint would show 
off well on the blue and serve for decoration ! 
Aprons of batiste are now sold at the fancy 
stores already made up for $1 apiece. They 
have a two-inch hem all around, and satin 
ribbon run through the hem at the top for 
strings. The bottom is trimmed with tiny 
silk tassels in pink and blue. They are 
meant to be embroidered with.a spray of 
flowers, the stamping of which is extra. 
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I saw an apron the other day made of a 
new material called crown sheeting, a deli- 
cate silk goods; and this had a design of 
yurple pansies painted along the lower edge. 

he work was exquisitely done and the price 
was $6, but I would much prefer one made 
of the delicate fine linen lawn, as I said at 
starting.—F vances Harman. 





THE real novelty of the season appears to 
be the so-called ‘‘phosphorescent’’ fabrics, 
the changing lights of which do not depend 
on the crossing of threads in the fabric as in 
the old ‘‘shot’* silks, but on the application 
of a chemical preparation actually containing 
phosphorous, which is said to be the inven- 
tion of a common workman at Lyons. The 
effect of the velours glacé, to which this pro- 
cess is also applied, is certainly most bril- 
liant. In plush it is almost too much so. 
The changing silks combined with plain vel- 
vet are well worn, and not distracting to the 
eye. The favorite colors in the new fabrics 
are gorge de pigeon, an extremely delicate 
pearly grey; scarabé, a bronze, with green 
and gold lights; L’Automne, a singularly 
harmonious combination of real autumn 
tints, purplish yellow, and golden red. The 
trimmings of dresses are all more and more 
heavily ornamented with gold and silver em- 
broideries and beaded passementerie. One 
of our leading dressmakers, for instance, 
shows a visiting toilette of bronze-green silk 
of an extraordinary thick and soft texture, 
ornamented only with bandelettes of gold, 
thickly embroidered with silver threads in a 
Byzantine pattern. Two of these on the right 
side of the skirt hang straight down from 
waist to hem. The whole effect is somewhat 
Byzantine. The Roman e/egantes, in aban- 
doning the high tournure, are adopting a 
semi-crinoline for afternoon and visiting toil- 
ettes, which are once more to be made rather 
long at the back, quite touching the ground, 
the crinoline keéping the skirt at some dis- 
tance from the wearer’s heels. Long mantles 
of the richest materials have again come to 
the front; the theatres form a fine field for 
the display of these costly garments, and also 
for their clasps and linings as the wearer sits 
with the cloak negligently half opened. 
Italian ladies, it may be said in passing, 
always go to the theatre in cloaks and bon- 
nets or hats, except during Carnival or on 
great gala occasions. Even at the opera in 
the early part of the season a great many 
bonnets are to be seen in the best boxes, and 
in the theatres they mav be said to be in- 
variable.—Correspondence from Rome. 





IN spite of the jeremiads, I frankly confess 
to being unable to see any cause in woman’s 
present style of dress to justify the indis- 
criminate abuse of that despotic sovereign 
called Fashion. Europe had a great deal to 
complain of a quarter of a century ago, when 
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the Empress of the French, in the zenith of 
her power, chose for certain personal reasons 
to impose hoops four yards wide on every 
maid and matron of the civilized world, and 
for certain other reasons chose to wear trains 
trailing yards behind her. Such inflictions 
makethe exaggerated protestations of Bloom- 
erism even comprehensible ; but now there 
seems hardly any cei for a propagand- 
ism against existing modes. What can be 
more practical or becoming than a tailor- 
made serge or homespun? Most of the mod- 
els from Paris this year are both graceful and 
practical. The rédingote, with its long flow- 
ing lines from throat to foot, the Polonaise 
or Princesse, with its full bodice and tight 
sleeves, are suitable for the most energetic, 
as well as the most luxurious of the fair sex, 
And surely the following description, given 
in a fashionable paper, of the present garb 
for sporting ladies in France is, short of the 
divided skirt, emancipated enough to suit 
even M. Sarcey: ‘A pair of trousers tucked 





into leather gaiters; a shirt reaching to the 
knees, either plain or mounted in flat plaits 
into the waist-band, but wholly guiltless of 
drapery, and a blouse bodice held in about 
the waist with a leather belt.”—/rs. Arthur 
Kennard in the English ‘‘ Queen,” 


<< 





In the course of the State ball given at 
Turin in honor of Prince Humbert’s wedding 
in 1868, the Princess of Piedmont’s dress 
caught in the spur of an officer of lancers; 
result, a tremendous rent in the sweeping 
skirt, and a long wisp of gown trailing on 
the floor. Before the Princess had time to 
appeal to one of her ladies-in-waiting, the 
Crown Prince of Prussia had produced a 
pretty little morocco e/ui, from which he 
extracted a dainty pair of scissors, and kneel 
ing down at the feet of the bride, skillfully 
cut away the wreck. After he had effectually 
relieved the Princess of her incumbrance, he 
rose, bowed profoundly, returned his “ cas€ 
of emergency’’ to his pocket, and resumed 
his place by the King’s side amidst the sub- 
dued murmurs of satisfaction of all the 
ladies near him. The tremendous social 
success that attended this graceful little 
action was tenfold enhanced when, later on 
in the evening, it came out that, on Victor 
Emmanuel complimenting him anent the 
forethought he displayed in carrying a com- 
plete ¢vousse about with him, even in a 
ball-room, ‘‘our Fitz’? replied: ‘The whole 
merit of the idea belongs to my wife, sire, 
not tome. Long ago she gave me a pocket 
necessaire with all sorts of useful things if 
it—needles and thread, button-hooks, stick- 
ing-plaster, and scissors, as you saw just 
now—and made me promise to keep it always 
in my pocket wherever I went. What took 
place just now only proved that I am a lucky 
fellow to have such a clever wife to look aftet 
me.’’—Monarchs I Have Met. By W. Beatty” 
Kingston, i 
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THE SHOPPER. 





It is popularly supposed that when the holidays are 
over shopping ceases, but in reality its more serious 
part begins. Women whose taste is better than their 
income often wait till ‘‘after the holidays,’’ that is, 
till the reductions take place, to purchase the needed 
cloak, the set of furs, the coveted ornament, or the 
‘dress’? bonnet. Christmas does not always bring 
just what is most wanted, it sometimes burdens a 
struggling housekeeper with useless trifles, while 
she is suffering for solid comforts ; and these she en- 
deavors to obtain, little by little, in the season of bar- 
gains, when the winter stock is being closed out, 
that room may be made for the in-coming of the new 
spring wares. 

Some of the Christmas presents have been, how- 
ever, a joy to the receiver ; and among these are, first, 
books, the editions de /uxe of which are among the 
features of our annual present-giving season, and are 
the most delicate form of compliment to the authors 
thus honored, as well as to the taste of the receiver. 

Then there are pictures, fine etchings, which are an 
everlasting joy, jand in which the cunning hand of 
the artist lives a thousand years hence, and tells its 
story as freshly as to-day. Even Christmas cards 
have acquired a subtle beauty and value which, as 
well as their variety, adapts them more than ever to 
the popular needs of theseason. This is particularly 
true of the issues of Raphael Tuck & Sons, whose 
lovely ideas cover every conceivable condition, 
and give charming expression to every shade of 
thought and feeling. These cards are as remark- 
able for cheapness as beauty, and have established 
a reputation which is world-wide. They have nowa 
house in New York, made necessary by the rapid 
extension of their business. Colgate & Co. sur- 
passed all previous efforts this season in the attrac- 
tive methods used to put up their delightful wares. 
Surely nothing is more welcome than fragrant soaps 
and perfumery, known to be made without harmfull 
ingredients, and carrying with them the indescriba- 
ble cachet of refinement and a cultivated taste. A 
woman without her toilet accessories lacks that 
which gives the stamp of modern civilization. 

The toys have been a great holiday feature: and 
the amount of skill and ingenuity put into their 
houses, their wardrobes, their carriages, their thea- 
tres, and their belongings of every description, must 
be seen to be appreciated. A Doll Fair at Delmoni 
co’s was one of the most original and attractive ever 
seen, and a complete outfit for doll, doll included, 
donated by Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer to another 
Fair (Mrs. Dr. Guernsey’s), cost not only months of 
labor, but seventy-five dollars for materials, and this 
for wardrobe alone. Allthe underwear was feather- 
stitched, embroidered, and trimmed with real lace. 
there were costumes of ‘velvet, fur-trimmed, with 
bonnet and every detail complete. There were din- 
ner dresses of brocade, evening dresses of satin 

covered with lace, and a cloak of frisé velvet, lined 
with plush, aud trimmed with fur, the material for 
which was fifteen dollars per yard. But the most in- 
teresting and useful toy which has appeared for chil- 
dren this season is the Anchor Stone Building Blocks. 


They are of terra-cotta in three colors, and are made 
with such exactness, that perfect miniature buildings, 
towers, bridges, dwellings, churches, etc.,can be 
made of them. They were invented by Dr. Richter, 
of Rudolstadt, and are a permanent source of pleas- 
ure. 

A very useful and charming addition to materials 
for art needle-work are the real Scotch linen threads, 
which have been introduced by J. R. Leeson & Co., 
298 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. This firm acts 
as agents for the Flax Wiss, Johnstone, Scotland, 
which gained the Edinburgh gold medal in 1886 for 
‘“‘ Flax Threads,’’ and ‘‘ New Art Linen Threads.’’ 
The linen floss comes in seventy-five art shades, 
bronzes, browns, old gold, yellows, olives, etc., and 
looks like silk. The ‘‘Bargarren’’ threads are 
adapted to bold work, table-covers, curtains, por- 
tieres, and the like. The ‘‘ Crochet” threads of this 
firm are well adapted to varied work ; they are in 
flax, cream, and white, and of all sizes, though 
the usual range is from 16 to60. Thelinen floss iscom- 
posed of two strands, loosely twisted together, mak- 
ing a perfect thread which works easily in the needle, 
and, when drawn into any design, presents a flat, 
smooth surface of brilliant color. Mantel draperies 
and bed-spreads are made in Oriental designs and 
developed in color by the Bargarren art thread, 
which has a place of its own among artistic workers. 

Under the name of Valerie & Co. an association of 
ladies have starteda millinery business in a fashion- 
able part of London, which is described as “ flourish- 
ing,” full of ‘‘ ideas,” and where stylish and pretty 
bonnets of good material can be bought at reason- 
able prices. Philadelphia and New York want just 
such an association ; aud if some other association 
of enterprising women would give as stylish wraps 
at reasonable prices, we might live and be happy. 

Altman’s, corner of 19th street and Sixth Avenue, 
New York, have always pretty fans, but they have 
brought out an unusual number of novelties this 
year, which is asort of jubilee year for this popular 
house. Some are made in clear grenadine striped with 
net or with silk ; others have rows of narrow satin rib- 
bon carried acrossin such a fashion that when closed, 
bordering each rib, there are lines of close-set satin 
bows. A round-shaped fan, an improvement on the 
Lady Teazle, is made of the softest marabout, with 
a picture in the centre, painted with Watteau groups, 
or something equally delicate ; but ribbed fans are 
certainly more fashionable ; some have as many as 
nineteen ribs, a much increased number ; others are 
well applique with lace; the serpent ribs studded 
with silver are new, and these often accompany the 
kind made with loops of ribbon. But the cheapness 
of some of the dainty fans brought out for the 
present season is quite astonishing. 

Everybody now-a-days has a piano, and the reason 
is not only that the prices are very much reduced 
from the old standard, but because paying for them 
has been made easy. The old and well-known firm 
of Horace Waters & Co., whose pianos and school 
melodeons are found from Maine to the boundary 
line of the farthest territories, not only offer fine 
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new pianos of their own mauufacture at about one- 
half former prices, but, by reference to our advertis- 
ing columns, it will be seen that they sell them in 
all parts of the country on small monthly payments. 
This is a great boon to teachers and persons of 
small, fixed income, enabling them to obtain a first- 
class piano, chapel or parlor organ in a way that is 
not felt. It is well to know also that this is a firm 
upon which every one can rely for honorable treat- 
ment. 


The ‘‘ Warner Brothers’’ of Bridgeport, Conn., 
of practical corset fame, have erected an Institute for 
the use of the women in their employ which cost 
sixty thousand dollars, and is most complete. It 
contains reading-room and library, class-rooms, con- 
cert hall, bath-rooms, and restaurant. The latter is 
open to men, as well as women, employed by the firm, 
and board furnished by. the week, or single meal, at 
prices which just cover cost. This building is 
unique, and deserved the honor of being ‘‘opened”’ 
by Mrs. President Cleveland,who expressed her great 
gratification at this effort to provide working-women 
with opportunities for entertainment and culture. 


Every one knows that cocoa is an excellent tonic. 
Taken in the morning, at breakfast, it has no equal for 
nutrition and strengthening qualities; but it can be 
taken with advantage at any time. It is especially 
recommended for nursing mothers, to whom its 
benefits are invaluable. Unfortunately, cocoa is 
sometimes mixed with starch, arrowroot, or sugar, 
and thus loses a great part of its special properties ; 
hence, great care shou'd be taken to procure the best 
in the market. Baker’s Breakfast Cocoa and Choco- 
late preparations have long been the standard of 
excellence, and are guaranteed absolutely pure. 


One of the earliest importations of dress goods, 
intended for late Winter and Spring daily service, 
consists of a most attractive assortment of light 
weight novelties in Cashmere plaids. .These fine 
and very pretty materials are forty-two inches wide, 
all wool, and in many pleasing combinations, in 
check and plaid effects, in dark rich contrasting and 
complemental hues. 


For misses and smaller girls entire suits and dresses 
are made up of the plaided cashmere, while for 
young ladies and matrons most effective toilettes 
are created in these plaids used in conjunction with 
plain cashmeres or Henriettas in an approved shade: 
or the skirt may be of velvet or velutina, with over 
draperies of cashmere plaids, with corsage to match, 
relieved by finish of plain velvet collar and cuffs, or 
whatever fabric may be used to form skirt. Full 
lines of cashmere plaids with accompanying plain 
cashmere and Henrietta are sold by Sharpless 
Brothers, Chestnut and Eighth Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa., at 75 cents and $1.00 a yard. 


Specialties in cotton dress fabrics, that merit atten- 
tion, have just been sent out from the celebrated 
Cleghorn Mills in Fitchburg, Mass. The season’s 
novelties suitable for general wear are called Sati- 
nettas. They are rather heavier than Chambrey, 
and have firm body with particularly fine surface 
finish, which is not injured by laundrying. The 
ground colorings, which are in all the new and stan- 
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dard shades are fast, as are the hues of the defining, 
twill lines of the checks, blocks, plaids and stripes, 
which constitute the peeuliar features of the new 
and useful satinettas. 


The Braidettas for Spring are very stylish, with 
fine ground in various self colors, checked by woven 
lines in other hues, and blocked and plaided over 
checks and solid ground by cord lines secured to sur- 
face of fabric with heavy threads, and a kind of mo- 
saic stripe formed by passing a flat braid of threads. 
through loops of the cloth body. 

These goods, together with the moss stripe and 
tufted materials, also the Ardenne Suitings, which 
have lace lines and blocks of tiny checks, come ina 
great variety of light and dark fast colors, and are 
made up with plain materials which are woven for 
that purposein the ground color and quality of the 
prominent check, plaid or stripe, in the fancy fabric. 


Denny, Poor & Co., 114 Worth St., New York, are 
the selling agents of the Cleghorn Mills specialties 
and novelties, and also of other desirable dress goods 
in American satines in tiny checks, narrow stripes, 
and fancy figures over solid grounds. These satines 
make up effectively, will wash and wear well, and 
are to sell at less than half the cost of the regular 
French satines. 


Quite a number of questions have been asked con- 
cerning the Box Elastic Suits mentioned some time 
ago in the Shopper. As many letters are without 
address of the writer, we answer them collectively. 

These suits consist of a ready made waist of flexible 
or Jersey cloth, together with enough material to 
form a fashionable skirt. The Jersey cloths are in 
various colors, and different elastic designs, and the 
suits in boxes ready to ship, cost from $7.00 to $22.00 
each. If further information is required our readers 
can write to Lewis S. Cox, 1220 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for price list and samples of the 
New Box Elastic Suits, which are splendid for late 
Winter and Spring wear and general service. 


_About the middle of January, Sharpless Brothers 
opened the most complete assortment of ready 
made muslin underwear, for ladies, ever brought to 
this city; also infants outfits, with under garments 
for children. The cost of these goods, in many 
instances, will not cover the retail price of the mate- 
rials, and ladies who for many seasons have bought 
their underwear at this store, say it is far cheaper to 
buy the garments completed than it is to procure 
materials of like grade and to make them at home, 


Messrs. Wm. Knabe & Co. have just furnished to 
Gov. Beaver, of Pennsylvania, a beautiful upright 
grand piano, ordered by him for the executive man- 
sion at Harrisburg. The case is of artistic style im 
rich variegated rosewood, and the instrumental part 
of the highest order of merit, with a tone of very 
rich and sympathetic quality, and a touch of remark~- 
able ease and elasticity. Avery fine concert grand 
was supplied by them receritly to Governor Fitzhugh 
Lee for the executive mansion at Richmond, Va., 
which, excepting on some of the outside ornament- 
ation of the case, is a fac-simile of the celebrated 
White House Knabe grand, the piano of the Presi- 
dent’s mansion, described in our columns heretofore. 
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“HOUSE AND HOME.” 





A CONSERVATORY ON THE ROOF. 

A Cheap and Convenient Way of Culti- 
vating Flowers Winter or Summer. 
BR URAL architecture has taken long strides 

of improvement within the last ten 
years, and in the place of the low, peaked 
farm houses, that were once all the fashion 
in the country, pretty little cottages, of 
unique style and ornamentation, are now 
being erected. Around these suburban homes 
gardens of exquisite beauty are being de- 
signed, which enhance the places a hundred- 
fold. There are also many residents in the 
country who can enjoy the luxury of having 
attached to their country homes green-houses, 
hot-houses and conservatories,—large, beau- 
tifully constructed, heated by hot water pipes, 
paved with marble, and filled with every rare 
and beautiful exotic worth having, from the 
bird-like air plants of Guiana to the jewel- 
like fuchsias of Mexico. They have the 
taste and the money to satisfy it; but there 
are many others, who have the taste, but not 
the necessary money to construct such elab- 
orate affairs merely to gratify their love for 
flowers and beautiful plants. 

Many such people look upon a green-house 
or conservatory as a sort of crystal palace, 
which requires large sums of money to keep 
in order even after its construction. But 
this erroneous idea is being exploded gradu- 
ally, and to-day there are ten private green- 
houses and conservatories attached to pleas- 
ant homes in city and country where there 
were three ten years ago. Our modern style 
of architecture makes it possible to construct 
such extensions without an expensive out- 
lay of money, and the cost of keeping them 
in order depends entirely upon the owner. 

Very few houses are nowadays constructed 
without a flat-roofed extension on the south 
or east side of the main building. Ornamen- 
tal iron or wood work usually runs all around 
the edges of these flat-roofed extensions, 
enclosing therein a space of some twenty 
feet square, which is put to no practical use 
whatever. As economy as well as ornamen- 
tation is aimed after in building these modern 
cottages, it would be well to carry the archi- 
tect’s original design out by forming a con- 
servatory on the roof of this extension. This 
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can be done very cheaply, and not only so as 
to give the occupants of the house the pleas- 
ure of having a garden of flowers indoors, 
but so as to enhance the appearance of the 
building from a distance. This can be done 
in two ways: first, by having the roof sur- 
rounded by a lattice railing, which will pro- 
tect the flowers in the summer time, and 
shield the ivy vines and hardy shrubs dur- 
ing the winter. Second, by having a half 
roof stuck against the side of the main build- 
ing, and glazed all over,—what gardeners 
call a lean-to or shed-roofed green-house. 
This is more expensive than the former, but 
the results are much more gratifying. The 
roof should be half of a dome, with sliding 
windows on the top, and on each side, where 
air and sunlight can be regulated to suit the 
demands of the flowers. The enterance to 
this roof-conservatory can be throtigh a door 
cut in the side of the house, or simply by a 
window. It is prettier, however, to have a 
glazed door, as the effect from the house 
will be better, and the convenience of no 
small consequence. Every carpenter who 
understands his trade knows how to con- 
struct such a simple affair, and the principal 
cost will be for the glass that will be re- 
quired for the roof. It is not easy to find 
anything simpler in the way of constructing 
a green-house for private use. As the sides 
of the conservatory several feet from the 
roof will want to be of wood, and not glass, 
it would be well to leave the ornamental 
railing running around the roof of the exten- 
sion as originally constructed. This will 
hide the wood-work from view, and give the 
glass dome the appearance of rising right 
out of the ornamental work of the roof. 
Such a roof conservatory should be con- 
structed on the south or east side of the 


house, if possible, so that the flowers could 
receive the rays of the sun during the greater 
part of the day. Besides this, the expense 
of keeping the right temperature in the con- 
servatory in the winter time would be mater- 
ially lessened. The main part of the house 
would ward off the northern breezes, and 

revent their chilling effects from being felt 
by the flowers. At a little distance from the 
house the effect of such a conservatory on 
the roof of an extension cannot be appreciat- 
ed until seen. In the winter time the glass 
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sparkles in the cold, crisp atmosphere in 


pleasing contrast with the darker colors of 


the house ; and in the summer mouths, when 
the slides can be opened, the many colored 
flowers nodding in the gentle breeze reminds 
one of the famous hanging gardens of Baby- 
lon. 

So much for the outside effect ; inside, it is 
not lessened, but increased. In the winter 
months choice camellias and Chinese azaleas 
make the ground work of the collection of 
plants, while the interstices are filled 
in with daphnes, heaths, sweet-scented vio- 
lets, and choice bulbs, all of which will bloom 
through the winter, and give a gay dress to 
the conservatory. In the summer time roses 
should be the principal blooming plants, with 
plenty of geraniums. If it is desired to have 
the green-house gay in summer, the roof of 
the dome must be shaded with lattice work, 
or what is more common the under side of 
the glass should be painted with whiting. 
Fuchsias and Achimenes, and other gay- 
colored plants, can then be grown in abun- 
dance, and flowers may be had at all seasons 
of the year. A few conservatories have a 
means of excluding the sun’s rays at the will 
of the owner by a system of Venetian blinds, 
that roll up and down by turning a crank at 
the bottom. This is a great convenience, 
and by sliding them up at sunset, and back 
again at sunrise, one third of the fuel for 
heating the house may be saved, and a 
pleasant green-house temperature kept with- 
out cold draughts at night. In glazing the 
roof it is better to use the smaller plates of 
glass, say four by six inches in size. This is 
not so expensive as the larger plates, and 
neither hail nor frost will break them so 
readily. ; 

The mode of heating the conservatory on 
the roof of an extension, as just described, is 
sometimes a difficult one. To heat it by 
steam is often too costly, and not at all 
advisable if some easier and simpler method 
could be found that would answer the pur- 
pose. Green-houses on the ground-floor 
could be heated very easily by what the 
English call Polmaise; hut those on the roof 
of an extension could not thus be treated, as 
there is no place for an air-chamber. Still, 
the place can be heated in another way that 
has the polmaise system as its basis. 

In the cellar of the house, where the fur- 
nace is, it is necessary to have a small air- 
tight stove, partitioned off from the rest of 
the cellar. Two tin flues must connect this 
small enclosure with the green-house, open- 
ing into it on opposite sides of the room. 
One drain must open intd the enclosure, 
where the stove is, close to the floor, while 
the other shouldrun through the roof directly 
over the stove. When the fire is made in 
the stove the air in the small enclosure will 
become heated, and ascend through the 
opening in the ceiling, and enter the con- 
servatory. It will, of course, fill the upper 
part of the room, and force the cold air down 
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through the drain on the other side of the 
room. ‘This cold air is conducted right into 
the small inclosure where the stove is, and 
immediately heated, and sent up the hot-air 
drain. In this way a constant circulation of 
air is kept up, and the warm winds that 
seem to pass over the flowers resembles those 
that sweep over the West India Islands every 
evening. The flowers cannot help thriving 
with such an atmosphere surrounding them, 
It is a cheap method, as well as a good one, 
for heating the conservatory, whether on the 
ground floor or on the roof of an extension. 
G. E. W. 





OVER THE FENCE 
What One Woman Said To Another. 


BY EMMA W. BABCOCK. 





Do you know that there are people who 
never waste anything ; who literally ‘‘ gather 
up the fragments’? and find a surprising 
quantity of useful bits ? 

I met one such family last summer, and 
have been incited by that meeting to un- 
wonted economy. If this family or any 
member of it had learned from their habitual 
exercise of care in regard to trifles, to econo- 
mize in kind thoughts or neighborly acts, 
or had become parsimonious in their chari- 
ties, they would never be mentioned by me 
as “examples;’’ but their use of things, 
which in other homes are thrown aside as 
rubbish, seemed to be actuated by a simple 
and honest delight in seeing how far a little 
might be made to go. One useful object in 
the boy’s room attracted my attention. It 
was a little book case of three shelves. It 
was covered with red chintz, and from each 
shelf a little band of red felt hung over, con- 
cealing the edge of the shelf; it was only a 
few inches wide, and was notched on the 
edge ; it came down to the tops of the books 
on the shelf below it. ‘‘ You would laugh,” 
said the daughter, ‘‘if I were to tell you of 
what that book case is made; can you 
guess?’’ No, we would never have guessed 
that it was made of a peach crate, one of 
those which are made of narrow slats and 
with solid ends ; a solid division in the cen- 


tre. This was hung up lengthwise, and so 
three shelves were formed. ‘‘We had the 


e 


chintz; if we had bought anything it would ” 


have been felt, like the bands.”’ Pretty little 
bags, to hold crocheting or a piece of em- 
broidery, were made of strips of velvet or 
plush not more than an inch and a half wide} 
these were stitched together on the machine, ’ 
and were gathered at the bottom and were; 
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finished with a tassel or ball made by covering 
an acorn with embroidery silk. Handsome 
cards were framed with pieces of bamboo, tied 
together with narrow ribbons at the corners. 
The bamboo was parts of broken fish poles. 
A willow chair, too shallow to admit of being 
brightened by a cushion, had a piece of cam- 
bric cut the exact size of the chair seat, and 
this was covered with really artistic patch- 
work. Asilk quilt had been made by one 
of the daughters when compelled to remain 
quiet on account of asprained ankle. It was 
not of the ‘‘crazy’’ design; but there was 
method in its madness, it being made of 
pieces so small that it was almost like read- 
ing a puzzle to trace out its pattern. Another 
idea of taking care of things was suggested 
by them incidentally. The pretty bordered 
handkerchiefs, which all like to carry, but 
whose prettiness so suddenly disappears after 
a few interviews with the laundress, were 
never by them put into the wash, but were 
‘‘done up”’ by themselves ; after being care- 
fully rubbed they are put into a wash-bowl 
and scalding water is poured over them}! 
when this cools they are ready for the bluing- 
water, into which a lump of starch is dropped; 
the handkerchiefs are ironed while quite 
damp, and look like new. 





To use up remains of waste appetizingly is 
often a question with us; we heard of this 
way, and tried it and liked it; cut the meat 
into very small pieces, then take a little of 
any and every vegetable you may have, 
turnip, carrot, parsnip, or beet, chop very 
fine, then cook a long time, until the vege- 
tables seem to be almost dissolved, then 
season to taste, thicken the gravy a little, 
add butter. and send to the table hot; serve 
baked potatoes with it. 





To remove traces of aimless little feet, 
which have hit against the furniture, try 
this polish: Three parts lard oil, and two 
parts turpentine; apply with a soft flannel 
cloth. In. using this polish be miserly in 
the corners, or you will have a little dust 
heap there, instead of a shining surface. 





It is not “good form”’ to talk about peo- 
ple; but truly, is any subject so interesting? 
“Tf,” said Thackera, very long ago, ‘‘we 
cannot speak of the man who has just left 
the room what in the world will become of 
the conversation ?”’ 

Not in this spirit exactly, but because it is 
so thought-suggesting I want to talk about 
twoof my neighbors. They are both women 
of more than ordinary intelligence, both 
have that predisposition, so common in 
American women, to express their thoughts 
VoL. CXVI—No. 14. 
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on paper. In consequence of this, one of 
them allows her home to suffer ; the mending 
is left over from one week to another, the 
children are even compelled to draw from the 
basket the clean but ragged stockings and 
wear them with bare heels, and by the end 
of the week with very little feet at all. The 
house-cleaning is frequently put off in the 
pleasant weather until snow flies, and it is 
not thoroughly done then, because my 
misguided friend feels like writing a little 
poem on autumn leaves, empty nests, and 
the ‘“‘saddest days,’’ etc. Her little poems 
are almost invariably returned to her 
with the editor’s sincere but hollow thanks. 
She feels dreadfully discouraged and goes 
around for a week after one comes 
back without giving much attention to her 
toilet, or, notwithstanding the truth that in 
her hands the broom is mightier than the 
pen, she fails to wield it in the obscure cor- 
ners that need it. Food is wasted; the hus- 
band grows to hate the thought of poetry, 
though it is a long time now since the hard- 
hearted man has read any of hers. Here 
seems to be a great deal of loss and no gain, 
unless indeed we neighbors get some good 
from it! 

My other neighbor belongs toa different 
species of the same order: 

She said to her husband one day, ‘‘I know 
I might write a good deal, and earn far more 
money than I do ; now to-day I felt exactly 
like it, thoughts seemed to bubble up in my 
head, but what do you suppose I did? I got 
a patch on Ben’s school suit so cunningly 
that I do not think he or any one else will 
ever know it is there, it had to be done to- 
day, he needed it; then, under my supervision 
Bridget converted our cellar into a poem, if 
cleanliness and good order are poetical. 
Suppose instead of this, I had written two 
verses, to be tucked in to fill out space under 
a magizine article, do you think I would 
have got so great satisfaction from it?” 

It is hoped that her husband smiled upon 
her ; indeed it is almost certain he did, for she 
is a happy woman, prettier at thirty than at 
eighteen, with the pright eyes and sprin 
step of a girl; and he must have told her that 
she /ived out her generous and health-giving 
thoughts instead of embalming them in 
print. 

This woman has a wholesome belief that 
no light can be long hidden under a bushel ; 
that there always must be chinks through 
which a good, honest, steadily burning light 
will penetrate. If she ever has a message 


for the world she believes she will have time 
to give it. 
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And still the scarf fashion lasts ; in fact in- 
creases, as women see more and more how 
drapery changes the aspect of a room. How 
dark corners are brightened ; the stiffness of 
certain articles of furniture is relieved. Such 
lovely ones can be bought that, unless one 
has a good deal of time and taste, she can be 
easily forgiven for purchasing instead of 
making. White silk scarfs are exquisite, 
with white embroidery and white tassels, 
and these may be disposed on the very centre 
of the sofa back, against which no one ever 
leans. Yellow continues to be a favorite; 


also, a very handsome scarf to drape over an 
ebony easel, is of yellow silk with embroid- 
ery on one end, and on the edge of the other 
white lace is sewed—lace fully twelve inches 
wide. 

A very pretty one is made by sewing to- 
gether two white silk handkerchiefs, which 
are embroidered in colors; where the seam 


is, tie with narrow ribbons of the colors. 


used in the embroidery. The ends may be 
trimmed with lace or with tiny silk tassels. 





Do you ever get discontented with your 
looks? Does it ever seem almost a pity that 
when one can have only one face which 
must last a life-time, that it couldn’t have 
been a little more satisfactory ? that, for in- 
stance, if one has a particular fancy for a cer- 
tain kind of nose, one couldn’t exercise the 
slightest choice in the matter, but must take 
that which the gods see fit to send ! 

If you ever have this feeling (which be- 
comes of a most sombre hue when a bonnet 
is to be chosen or a picture taken), then 
how sympathetic you can be with children. 
Their sensitiveness in regard to their looks 
is sometimes of such a nature that the char- 
acter is affected by it; ridicule, which is 
thoughtlessly allowed, has been known to 
affect the life unfavorably ; it is never forgot- 
ten. 

I remember to this day a remark of an un- 


complimentary nature, made when I was 
four years old; it anchored anguish so deep 
and unmistakable, that an attempt was made 
at once to console me with lemon drops, but 
from that moment the glory of the lemon 
drop departed, and I have found myself won- 
dering how my children can like them. 

With what sympathy I read in the most 
charming memoir of Count Tolstoi, ‘‘ Child- 
hood, Boyhood, Youth,” of his suffering on 
account of observations made upon his 
homely face. 

It seems to one reading that book that the 
true story of one child is the true story of all, 
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so little in reality does country and race have 
to do with the spirit. 

How many other little boys have been 
laughed at, and have mourned in secret over 
the ugly look which would stand up and 
wave over the crown of the head! And 
happily how many have been consoled as he 
was, by a wise and tender mother, who spoke 
to him of his bright eyes and kindly expres- 
sion ! 





Reliable Recipes, 





VERITABLE FARINA EAU DE COLOGNE.— 
Pure alcohol, one gallon; essence of berga- 
mot, two ounces; essence of lemon, two 
oufices ; essence of orange peel, two ounces; 
essence of rosemary, one and a-half ounces; 
essence of petit grain, one ounce; essence of 


neroli, two ounces ; essence of lavender, half 
an ounce, tincture of benzoin, one ounce, 
Mix all these ingredients with a table-spoon- ~ 
ful of magnesia, and filter; bottle and let it 
stand in a temperate cellar from six to 
twelve months, when it will be fit for use. 


THE ENGLISH WASSAIL BowlL,.—Put into . 


a bowl half a pound of pulverized sugar; 7 
pour on it one pint of warm beer, grate a 
nutmeg and some ginger in it, add four wine 
glasses of sherry and five additional pints of 


beer, stir it well, add sweetening to taste, and 
two or three slices of lemon; let it stand” 


covered up for three or four hours, then put? 
in three or four slices of bread cut thin and” 
toasted brown, and set roasted apples float-— 
ing in it. F 

FRENCH CREAM.—One pint of milk, onl 
pint of cream, the yolks of six eggs and” 
white sugar to taste. Beat the eggs w i 
and beat in the sugar; mix the milk andy 
cream and stir in the eggs and sugar, thet 


dissolve a teaspoonful of arrowroot in somé 
milk and mix in with the rest; flavor with” 
half a teaspeonful of essence of almonds, ~ 
Boil over a slow fire and stir all the time” 
while cocking, take off as soon as boiled, 
turn into a dish, and put to cool. = 








PounD CAKE.—One pound of flour, oné” 
pound of sugar, one pound of butter, eight” 
eggs, one teaspoonful of essence of lemon, Ri 
one of rosewater, and half a nutmeg. Beaty 
the butter to a cream; beat the yolks of “ 
eggs and sugar together, then add them t07 
the butter with the flour, and lastly put in they) 
whites of eggs beaten to a high froth. Beat| 
the whole mixture thoroughly, line the pai 
with butter,put the mixture in an inch ang@y 
a-half deep, and bake in a quick oven. 
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“FAR AND NEAR” CLUB. 








How the Girls of Worthington Made Both 
Ends Meet. 





BY KATHARINE HULL. 





There were sixteen girls in all crowded into 
Mrs. Jamison’s small parlor, fifteen of them 
waiting impatiently for Nan Jamison to ex- 
plain what it meant, this hasty summons 
for them to meet at a given hour; even her 
sisters, Minnie and Grace, were open-eyed 
with expectation. 

“I’m afraid to begin,” said Nan, indulging 
in a nervous little laugh; ‘‘there are so many 
of you, and you look so formidable. I can 
hear your ‘oh’s!’ already,’’ and she made a 
move and put her hands over her ears. 

“Good gracious, Nan!’’ cried Kate Hunt, 
“do you mean to drive us mad! Minnie 
and Grace can’t either of you tell us what 
your sister is trying to say ?”’ 

““We haven’t the remotest idea,’’ answered 
Minnie. ‘‘Oh, bother, Nan, do hurry up.” 

“Explain yourself, Miss,’’ ordered Mary 
Hamilton, ‘‘we’re all eyes and ears. 

“Prepare for something wonderful, girls,’’ 
said Grace. ‘‘Nan tossed and turned the 
whole night through.”’ 

“Well, listen.’? Nan Jamison’s voice some- 
how didn’t seem to belong to that ordinarily 
cool lady. It was so decidedly flurried. 
“There must be a short preface before I 
come to the point,’’ she said, and drew a 
quick breath after the words. ‘‘You know, 
girls, that the few respectable families dear 
old Worthington brags so much about are, 
like a great many respectable families, wo- 
fully out of pocket. And there are so many 
girls, too. The few boys among us are either 
too little to be of any account, or else just 
Started out.to make their fortunes. And 
while we at home are waiting for the little 
brothers to grow up, and the large brothers 
to line their pockets with gold, between us 
we are not having a very comfortable time 
of it; for, if we are truly honest, I think 
we'll all admit that we find it impossible to 
make both ends meet. What do you say ?” 

“Country ministers always have a hard 
_ getting along,” sighed Blanche Hamil- 

in. 
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‘Country merchants live through nothing 
but dull seasons,”’ cried Kate Hunt and Car- 
rie Davis in a breath. 

“Officers on half pay are never half paid,”’ 
declared Emily Middleton, all unconscious 
of the Irishism. 

‘“‘And country doctors never can collect 
their bills,’ said Minnie Jamison. 

‘So we’re all in the same ship; that’s my 
preface.’? Nan drew another quick breath 
before she continued. She had a solemn 
enough audience now. ‘‘Mr. Wallis going 
to start a canning factory in Worthington.”’ 

Fifteen pairs of astonished eyes were on 
her face. What connection had Mr. Wall’s 
canning factory todo with Worthington’s old 
families? 

‘‘Oh, I can’t go on,’’ said Nan. 

‘‘Nan Jamison, what ave you driving at?”’ . 
Bessie Davis’ voice wasn’t quite as sweet as 
usual. 

‘‘We'll have to be brave to do it, girls, I 
know that; but maybe we are braver than we 
think. Mr. Wall would be willing to give 
the work into the hands of ladies. Pull my 
plait when you’re through with the ‘oh’s!’”’ 
and for the second time Miss Jamison 
resolutely stopped up her ears. 

‘“‘Mr. Wall would be willing to give the 
work into the hands of ladies.’? The girls 
looked down at their own hands. Did he say 
that to Nan? No one ever dreamed before 
that Mr. Wall could be impertinent. Here 
some one gave Nan’s plait a vigorous pull: 
‘“Wake up and do tell us what you mean ?”’ 

“I wish papa had heard him say it,” cried 
Lettie Middleton. There were tears in Let- 
tie’s eyes at the indignity. 

‘“‘Let’s meet him in the street right before 
Robison’s drug-store and demand an expla- 
nation,’’ proposed Alice Hamilton, angrily ; 
‘for I dare say by this time it’s all over the 
town.”’ 

Nan opened her eyes and leaned forward 
with her hands clasped in her lap: 

“Well, girls?” 

‘‘We do not understand you at all,” 
haughtily. 

‘When did he say it ?’’ fiercely. 


“Why didn’t you box his ears and send 
him about his business,’’ authoritatively. 
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‘*And I suppose you stood there and tamely 
listened to every word,’’ scornfully. 

‘*This is worse than the ‘oh’s!’, a thousand 
times worse,” cried the unprotected Nan. 

“I wish papa had heard him,” repeated 
Lettie Middleton. ° 

‘*He’s the most outrageous man that ever 
breathed,’’ said Josie Davis, vehemently. 

**Mr. Wall is nothing but kindness.’’ Nan 
was trying hard not to lose her temper. 
**You don’t understand. He never said any- 
thing until I asked him.” 

“Asked him!” such a shrill chorus of 
shocked voices. ‘Asked him! Nan Jami- 
son are you crazy ?”’ 

“Until I asked him,’’ repeated Nan, firmly. 
She was ready to face them all now. We 
have agreed that hitherto it has been impos- 
sible to make both ends meet. J will think 
it no disgrace to use my lady’s hands in try- 
ing to doso. There are five families of us; 
in four of these three girls; in one, four. 
Perhaps each family night manage to send 
forth a governess, but the governess of to-day 
that receive salaries worth mientioning must 
understand French, German, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting and higher Mathematics, and 
dear knows whatelse. Our French is miser- 
able, our German: Sprecken sie Deutsch ?”’ 
trying to raise their spirits with a little fun. 
Our music not by any means /oo accurate; 
our painting, for the most part, daubs. Need 
I speak further of our accomplishments? 
They are those of the ordinary turned-out 
school miss. But if we were accomplished 
in the full sense of the desirable governess, 
what salaries would we receive? In all 
probability, at the very highest, twenty dol- 
lars a month; for we are young. Think of 
the expenses to be paid out of that twenty 
dollars ; for a governess must never beshabby, 
and then of the miserable pittance we might 
manage once in a while to send home. 
Would it compensate for our absence? Hard- 
ly. Isn’t it a great honor to help dress a 
queen !’’ cried Nan, waxi g eloquent; but, 
as usual, thought the girls, going off at a 
tangent: ‘‘If servants were employed would 
it be considered so honorable? It is the 
ladies who dignify the work.”’ 

‘“We would have a large, cool room,” con- 
tinued Miss Jamison, impressively ; ‘‘no one 
but just our own set there. We would onlv 
have to prepare the fruit; the canning is all 
done by machinery, and who among us 
doesn’t like to make preserves ?’’ 
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“T always cut my fingers,” said Lucy 
Hunt; but very mildly—that allusion to the 


queen's ladies was a happy thought on the 


part of Nan. 

‘*Of course everybody knows we’re the 
best people in the town,’’ asserted Blanche 
Hamilton. 

There are four in one family and three in 
all the rest, and five dollars a week is what 
each girl would receive. 

“Oh!” a little different from the ‘‘Oh!” 
Nan had dreaded. ‘That would be twenty 
dollars, and sometimes twenty-five a month, 
Three times twenty-five are seventy-five; 
four times twenty-five one hundred. In the 
winter we would rest. We'd be home at six 
o’clock every evening.”’ 

“Did Mr. Wall think it very funny in you 
asking him about it?” inquired Rosalie, 
anxiously. 

‘‘He was a little surprised at first,. but 
afterwards he thought it an excellent plan. 
I asked him how many he cou’d accommo- 
date, and he said fifteen.”’ 

“Only fifteen,’’ echoes Lettie. Lettie who 
awhile ago would liked to have brought the 
crippled captain out to fight. 

“Tf I tieup my fingers beforehand, I never 
cut them,”’ declared Lucy. 

‘‘T love to peel peaches with the little 
thing you turn round,” cried Josie Davis. 

‘“‘And then, of course, everybody knows 
we’re the principal people in the town,” re 
peated Blanche, quite cheerfully. 

‘‘Ladies are employed in the Treasury, 
and I must say I don’t think cutting green 
backs is such extra work,’’ said Annie Mid¢- 
dleton. ‘‘I’d sooner help make preserves 
any day than cut out dresses, and it’s much 
the same thing after all.’’ 

‘I suppose / can’t belong,” said Jessi¢ 
Hamilton, ‘‘ because there are four of us, amd 
I’m the youngest.” 

‘*Oh, yes, you can. 
the arrangements ?”’ 

‘¢Ves,”’ 

There was nothing defiant or pugnaciou® 
or sarcastic in the way they said yes. 
respectable families of Worthington had 
dently given in. 

‘We'll talk a good deal, you know, whil 
we work, but we will not feel like talking 
the time. I thought it would be a good ides 
to have a reader; each girl will take her tum 
for a week at a time.” 

“Oh, but, Nan Jamison, you were not 
thinking of the noise made by those little 
things you turn round when you planm 
that,’’ cried Josie. 

‘‘No, I wasn’t,” said Nan; ‘‘but we af 
not doing that all the time. Peaches ai@_ 
apples don't come yet awhile, and even them 
we'll find other things to do,—sticking cloves 
in them and such like. But first comes Hie” 
berry season.”’ Bs 

“I wonder if he’ll let us taste the things, 
said Rosalie. 


Am I to go on with 
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‘Oh, don’t I love wild raspberries,’’ cried 
Grace. 

“Hush, and listen to Nan,’ interposed 
Mary. ‘‘Goon, you darling, we’re all anx- 
ious to make ends meet, even if one of us 
has to come out at the end of the week with 
asore throat and an empty pocket.” 

“But that isn’t the case. I gave Mr. Wall 
to understand that he was getting a bargain ; 
we would be quite a different feature from 
the Marias and Susans and Mary Janes he 
might pick up around the neighborhood. I 
hinted about the absences of hairs, etc., and 
struck for higher wages; five thirty-six, in- 
stead of the original five. By this we can 
each pay our reader the thirty-six cents, so 
that she will come off as well as any of us.’’ 

“Who ever thought Nan Jamison would 
make such a clever mathematician,’’ ex- 
claimed Rosalie, ‘‘considering the manner 
in which she used to abuse her fractions 
down at the Academy?” 

““We won’t be very tired in the evening, 
will we, Nan ?’’ asked Josie. 

“T know / wont,’ cried Lettie. ‘* We'll 
have an awful good time when we get home, 
for it won’t take all the money to make both 
ends meet.”’ 

“ Now, girls, we must form a society. Who 
will give us a name ?”’ 

““A BC Society,’’ proposed Lucy. ‘A for 
apples, B for berries and C for can and can- 
ning.’ 

“The Reformed Abusers,’’ suggested An- 
nie Middleton, with a mischievous little gig- 
gle. ‘‘Girls, don’t you all agree that Nan’s 
been truly brave ?”’ 

“The Missing Link, to make the ends 
meet, you know.”’ Kate was always creating 
a laugh against herself. ‘‘Oh, pshaw! I 
forgot about Darwin’s.”’ 

“Let’s call it the ‘B Society,’’’ said Jes- 
sie. ‘* We'll mean the busy bees, of course; 
but a capital B will mystify the town.”’ 

“Oh. tet” 

“Three cheers for the B Society!” arid 
they gave them with right good will. 

“We must organize a committee to make 
the rules,’’ cried Kate. ‘‘ Nan is to be the 
President.” ° ' 
2 “Three cheers for our brave young Presi- 

ent!” 

The others on the committee were Rosalie, 
lucy, Bessie and Emily, who immediately 
withdrew to the sitting-room for a consulta- 
tion. They returned with mock serious 
countenances, 

““We have only had time to make one rule 
to-night,’’ said the president solemnly : ‘‘The 
teader of the B Society will every Saturday 
afternoon read or recite an original article, 
which,’’ continued the president, with tones 
more impressive still, ‘‘if found worthy will 
peret in the columns of the Worthington 

fews.’? 

At this Mrs. Jamison’s little parlor fairly 
shook with the laughter of the B’s. 

The mothers and fathers of the respectable 
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families were duly told of thescheme. The 
mothers smiled a little sadly, but thought 
the girls were right. The fathers at first 
said “‘ No,” sternly ;.then they said: ‘‘ We’ll 
see about it,’’ less sternly ; and when the 
girls appeared before them in those bewitch- 
ing linen aprons and great full sleeves, they 
laughed and said : ‘“‘Have your own way; you 
always do.”’ 

The evening before proceedings were to be 
commenced the B Society assembled at Mrs. 
Jamison’s to draw lots for the reader. 
The longest strip of paper fellto Kate Hunt. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Kate, ‘‘I’d rather pick 
over berries for a year. But she appeared 
next morning with ‘‘ Mother Cary’s Brood,”’ 
and made wonderful progress during the day. 
Kate wasn’t a good reader. She stoutly de- 
clared the art of punctuation fearfully be- 
hind-hand. ‘‘Every one should punctuate ac- 
cording to his or her style of talking,”’ said 
Kate. “Old Mr. Weever should have a period 
after every. word; Mrs. Johnson an exclama- 
tion point after every three ; and that poor 
timid little dressmaker, Lillie Hill, to be 
natural, should indulge in a perpetual inter- 
rogation point. Books shouldn’t be punc- 
tuated at all, for so many different people 
read them.”” And Kate didn’t punctuate 
‘*Mother Cary’s Brood ”’ in the same manner 
as Charlotte Yonge, not a bit of it; Kate be- 
longed to that class of people who use noth- 
ing but the period, and that only when they 
are out of breath. 

‘Girls, I am dreading Saturday,’’ she 
cried ; “‘ you always laughed at my composi- 
tions in auld lang syne.” 

‘‘ We'll fine any person who laughs,”’ cried 
the committee in one voice. 

‘But suppose it’s funny,’’ exclaimed Kate. 

‘‘Oh! that’s a different matter,’’ agreed 
the committee. 

How the week flew by! Under the admir- 
ing glance of the town its young ladies 
marched to and from the establishment on 
Linden St. 

Kate came in a little late on Saturday 
afternoon. The reader was not forced to be 
on time. 

‘“‘Have you written it?’ inquired fifteen 
eager voices. 

“It’s cerrible!’’ said Kate. ‘‘I feel as if I’d 
sink through the floor.”’ 

‘‘Oh, hush, Kate Hunt! you’re the last 
person in the world to act up to that humili- 
ating device.”’ 

“It isn’t prose,’’ explained Kate, sheep- 
ishly ; ‘‘ you used all to laugh so at my prose 
—and I know nothing about poetry,” said 
this daring poet. ‘Of course I studied all 
about feet, years ago, but at the same time I 
was going over those examples in sguare and 
cubic feet, and it’s all a muddle in my brain ; 
so I just did the best I could.” 

“Silence !’’ called the president. 
Hunt, will you read or recite?” 

‘‘Oh, good gracious! you don’t think I 
could look in your faces and say the thing ?”’ 


‘Miss 
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“Our Duty,” read Kate, and then laughed 
before she could go on. 
“Do your duty,” said the father to his sickly, little 


son, ‘ 
“You can’t run and jump and caper like my other 


one ; : : : 

Neither can you shoo the chickens like your sister 
Mary, 

So you'll learn to sew like mother who sews all the 
day.” 

‘“That sneeze ought to fined, Mr. Presi- 
dent,’’ called Kate, glancing off her paper. 
‘Father, I can’t play like Jimmy,’’ Johnny answer- 

ing said, , , reas 
‘“* Half the day while you’re a smokiy’ I’m a layin’ in 
ed 5 . ; 
Mother tells me ‘do your duty’—take your physic 
now, 
It is hard, but I would rather ¢ha¢ than learn to 


sew.” 

‘Do your duty, girls,’’ says Mrs. Fashion, peeping 
out the magazines, F 

“Learn to pile your boisterous tresses like our En- 
glish Queen's ; ; ¥ 

Learn to wear with graceful carriage trains as long 
as Davis’ creek, 

Don’t you read these pictured pages just as if you 
were reading Greek.”’ 

‘“‘Something’s the matter with that foot; 
you needn’t tell me it’s too long,” snapped 
the poet. 

“Continue.” ‘Go on,’’ from the interested 
B’s. 

“ Do your duty,” says Miss Jamison, getting out her 
linen sleeves, 

‘* And away from fashion’s pages turn the busy B’s; 

For they haven’t got the money to buy a stylish 

And thinking of ‘tin,’ they hurry off to the biggest 
house in town.” 

Kate’s first attempt of calling on the mu- 
ses was highly appreciated, especially the 
“long feet,’”’ as she persisted in calling them. 
They were merry, laughing girls that set out 
from the “biggest house in town,”’ each 
feeling independent with that five dollar 
note in her,pocket. And Mr. Wall, looking 
from the factory window, laughed too. He 
didn’t feel like a guilty man, though he 
should have, for he had stood with the door 
slightly ajar, listening to Kate’s ridiculous 
verses, 

The B Society prospered. The homes of 
the respectable families grew more respect- 
able still, in appearance. Comfortable little 
sofas and upholstered chairs began to put in 
an appearance at the Worthington Express 
Office ; as did also great rolls of soft carpets 
and beautiful rugs. 

And the busy B’s were having a good time, 
too. The Worthington ews was never tired 
of puffing them up to the skies, and when that 
little poem by Annie Middleton appeared in 
its column, the whole village was longing to 
be present at the ‘‘ Saturday Afternoons.”’ 

‘Annie Middleton is a genius,’ cried 
Kate, warmly, as they bustled out from the 
factory doorway. 

‘Oh, no,” cried a laughing voice—it was 
‘Annie’s own, “‘ you’re the only acknowledged 
genius among us, Kate. I’m just a wonder- 
fully happy mortal. Girls, Charley’s com- 
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ing to night,’’ she announced, and was very 
readily received between the two. ‘‘ And I 
was so afraid he wouldn’t like it—our bein 
here, you know—so I wrote and told him 
about it; and what do you think he said in 
his answer? That he didn’t know beforea 
village like Worthington could ever show up 
so many sensible girls.” 

Here Alice and Josie overtook them. 
nie was the heroine of the evening. 

‘You ought to read it to the children,” 
exclaimed Alice. ‘‘ How did youever come 
to have such a pretty idea ?’’ 

‘«*T’ll buy myself a breastpin, 

When Mother’s ship turns home,’ ”’ 
quoted Lucy, looking up at Rosalie and 
laughing softly. The girls were each as 
pleased as if she had written it herself. 

Well, the B’s prospered and then died out, 
or rather they would have died out,only Kate 
Hunt as Mrs. Wall wouldn’t let them. 

The villageof Worthington suddenly took 
to growing, and the respectable families 
owned most of the land about. The increase 
of population put money in the pockets of 
the minister, doctor and merchants; and as 
the half-pay officer had more land than all 
the others put together, and as Jimmy Mid- 
dleton had actually succeeded in making a 
fortune out West, he had no need to envy his 
contemporaries. 

There suddenly sprang into existence a 
magazine for which most of the Worthington 
folk managed to subscribe. This magazine 
was entitled the Louisville Monthly. The 
name of the editor was never seen in print, 
but the village people all knew about Annie 
Willis’ wonderful success in the literary 
world, dating back to that little poem en- 
titled ‘‘When Mother’s Ship Comes Home,” 


An- 


which first appeared in the Worthington 7 


News under the signature of A. M. 

And as perhaps you haye never heard it, 
and as the author of this story, being of a 
curious turn of mind, would like to ascertain 
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if your taste is in any way similar to that of 


the busy B’s of ten years ago, we will give 7 


** below: 


“We'll build a beautiful castle 
High up on the rocks out there, 
Where the sunlight kissing the windows, 
Will shine right through on the stair. 
And there you will all be waiting, 
While over the world I roam, 
For I’m going to travel, Katie, 
When Mother's ship comes home. 


Baby hides her wooden shovel 
Deep down in the gleaming sands, 
And turning, she holds before her, 
Her dear little dimpled hands. 
“T’ll wear pearl wings on my fingers, 
And dreat dold wings on my fum, 
And I’ll buy myself a bwestpin, 
When Mother’s ship tums home.”’ 


Then that fickle, careless Katie 
Heaves three wistful little sighs, 
As she gazes o’er the waters 
With her disappointed eyes. 
Not a white sail dips and flutters 
On the dashing, sarees foam. 
“T’m ’fraid 77/ be an old lady 
When Mother’s ship comes home.”’ 
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HINTS ON LINEN MARKING. 





“Fine Twined Linen Wrought with Nee- 
dlework.”’—£xodus—The Bible. 
— most useful, practical and profitable 
purpose to put hand embroidery to is 
the marking of linen. It is only in the last 
fifty or more years of this century that this 
tasteful branch of needlework has been neg- 
lected. In the last thirty years we had got 
to trust to manufacture for every thing, and 
it is true that for linen marking, Cash’s 
woven letters are a boon to many a neat 
house-wife. But to those who have time 
to work, eyes to see and taste to choose, 
the cases of the museum showing the linen 
marking and wrought linen of centuries, the 
revival is felt to extend upon so precious a 
possession of the house and the personality 
an added finish that imparts so much value 
as a beautiful household or individual 
mark. 

Personally, I very much dislike ink in any 
litie or lines on linen ; even in the convents 
abroad, where, in addition to the name of 
the weaver, the cipher of the house and the 
number of the pupil, is added the cipher of 
the Blessed Mother. The nuus or the pupils 
work these in marking cotton, and it seems 
to me that the busiest woman, save her 
whose day and night must be spent in bread- 
winning, could spare time from something 
e) enot so important (gossiping, for instance) 
to embroider linen marks. Besides, there 
is so much busy idleness among women 
(impossible “Berlin work’’), a pound’s worth 
of time spent to save a few pence bargain 
h'imting, or an hour at a social call, for 
witich there is nothing to show, save that 
two people have been constituting them- 
selves witness, judge and executioner of 
somebody’s character. 

The art is an old one. It predates—the 
working of linen does all the records on 
stone, brass or wax we know. The ancient 
pieces of work as may be seen in the mu- 
seums, are not to be compared with our 
modern attempts. We take life too feverish- 
ly, we live too much in any day but to-day, 
the expenditure of so much time and eyesight 
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as are shown on ancient wrought linen pre- 
sents an apalling task, 

The older drawn linen is most elaborate, 
and is not to be distinguished from very fine 
pieces of Greek gipure. Its durability will 
bear frequent washing and cleaning. The 
simplest is the cross stitch in blue or red 
cottons in old English letters, or old French 
script. 

Then there is a favorite flower that can be 
worked, or a spray of the flax plant, or a 
spike of the sweet-smelling lavender, sprigs 
of leaves, flowers suggestive of the sweet 
scent that the household linen ought to have 
is paying in beauty and endurance when 
pains-taking. A row of lozenges in deep 
blue linen let in the hem of a sheet and out- 
lined with embroidery in knot, dot, back 
stitch, or point russe would be an effective 
over-lay at the top of the bed when turned 
over the quilt. The crest of the family (ot 
the lady’s—a lady does not use a crest), can 
be worked on the linen a device connected 
with a legend, or some feat of an ancestor, if 
areal feeling of the possessor’s is interest- 
ing, and zo¢ snobbish pretence in such a case 
and on such an object. 

Especially where there is an idea—some- 
thing quaint, in good taste, and well exe- 
cuted; and, believe me, ¢he best means of 
preventing loss of the hundreds of pieces of 
table linen in our own family, very many 
dozens having been broken in upon by thief 
or careless laundress where the linen bore 
the simple initial; but, of that marked with 
a cipher and a quaintly decorated lozenge, 
not a piece has gone astray. 

A pretty mark for linen sheets or towels is 
a square of drawn work ; say an inch square. 
The threads, pulled in groups of four, mark 
the square by pulling four threads to define 
it; then pull four, and leave four threads on 
two sides of the square, making a plaid of 
holes and threads. Use very sharp scissors, 
and be accurate in counting; otherwise a 
fatal snip may spoil hours of work. Having 
first secured the square by means of button- 
hole stitch,—the cord edge on the inner line, 
—secure the threads by knotting with nee- 
dle and linen thread, fastening two of each 
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group of four to meet star-like in the centre 
of hole formed by drawing four threads to 
this, if you wish color with blue thread, 
then, on this background of laced work, em- 
broider an initial in blue working cotton. 
The three designs given here are the merest 
suggestions. They are odd. The “ Bee Ga’ 





is the cipher of a young Irish lady of my 
acquaintance, as the shamrock might lead 
you to suppose. 

Household linen is generally marked two 
inches below the hem, and the same from 
the selvedge. It is generally marked with 
the initials of the husband and wife and 
their surname, or the first letter. A short 
name can be prettily done; a long name is 
more of a task, and difficult to treat sym- 
metrically with ornament and numbers. A 
distinct cipher is quaint, and cannot be com- 
mon unless the worker copies the cipher of 
some other person, which would be futile, 
and a loss of labor and purpose. 

Pillow cases, in America especially, are 
often very ornate with large monograms or 
braided ornaments, the French and German 
idea of having the cipher or initial to the 
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upper left hand corner, or, as with many 
English folks, embroidered at the edge is 
more consonant with good taste, and sug- 
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gestive of comfort as the embossed surface 
is not pleasant to the cheek. 

All articles of household linen should be 
put away with precision and in the order of 
their use, as I, 2, 3, etc., and as the clean lin- 
en is returned, every careful housewife will 
put it beneath the ones in the pile in the 
linen press. Ofcourse every attention should 
be (and is in every household where linen is 
‘loved for its own sake’) carefully mended 
every week, and at least once a month there 
should be a general overhauling day, so that 
the various articles should be mended pre- 
vious to their going to the hands of the laun- 
dress, for this, on the old advice of a stitch in 
time saving nine, should be done before going 
to the wash. 

Children’s linen should be marked with 
the initials of their Christian name and sur- 

name; while in- 

fants’ clothing is 

best marked with 

the mother’s in- 

itials, as, if the 

QD \ infant’s name was 

QOH } used, the marking 

xD would have to be 

w/ altered for the 

next child, as the 

same clothes often 

serve child after 
child. ° 

In ladies’ /ingerie, the present mode pur- 


sued by the workers in French and Irish’ - 


convents, where, by the way, the wise lady, 
who can afford it, has her trosseau made and 
marked, is to have the name, and, if added, 
the favorite flower embossed in a_ broad 
shield-like piece of linen cambric, which is 
edged with insertion (real), and then let in 
just below the berthe or yoke of chemise. 
One of the most perfect things of this kind, 
the trousseau of Miss Elinor Calhoun, the 
actress, was a very poem of good taste, needle- 
work and lace. Fit fora queen, in point of 
material and workmanship and numbers, 
too ; its charm was its absence of splash and 
splutter of wealth. It was all of linen cam- 
bric and Valenciennes, or old narrow Mech- 
lin lace. It was made by the women in a 
French convent, and if ever an object of 
needlework showed a pure spirit, these be- 
longings of this talented girl did. The /in- 
gerie in the small shops in London, lavishly 
profuse with lace and display of tucks and 
stitching and lace, were like the garments of 
demi-mondaines. Hers was the /ingerie ofa 
cultured lady. I am sure Mr. Ruskin him- 


self, could he have seen the stitching, all by 
hand, would have catalogued its beauty, and 
Mrs. Morris, or that school, would have 
sung a sonnet in its praise. 

The articles were spread out in the long 
reception room of the agent by whose order 
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the French nuns had done the work, and 
one might have spent a week profitably in 
learning lessons of beauty from its open ex- 
ample. Below the berthe or yoke, a shield 
of lace was let in or outlined with button- 
holing embroidery, and the name “ Elinore”’ 
worked on each shield in French script, such 





An Artistic Book-Cover. 
O many handsome illustrated books are 
now offered that an artistic book- 
cover which protects the rich binding from 
rub and wear is a timely present, even 
without an accompanying volume. 





ELINORE 


as one sees on French seals of two or three cen- 
turies ago. The simplicity of most of the 
garments was their charm. Frequently the 
lace edge was only one-third or half an inch 
wide, but was the best in color, pattern and 
thread; then this was the merest touch of 
finish to the perfect sewing and fitting of a 
perfect ‘‘cut.”’ 

The name ‘‘Elinore,” and its working, 
reminded one of poetry and purity, and was 
a triumph of the needleworker’s skill. 

KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 


o> 





Crochet Edging. 

This pattern is worked the short way, on a founda- 
tion chain of 12 chain. 

istrow: Miss 5 chain and work 3 treble into the 
6th, 3 chain, 3 treble in same, 2 chain, 1 treble, mis- 
sing 2, 2 chain, 1 treble in last of foundation chain, 5 
chain, turn. 

2nd row: 1 treble on treble, 2 chain, 1 treble on 
first stitch of group of 3 treble, 2 chain, then 6 treble 
divided in two groups by 3 chain, in loop of 3 chain, 
§ chain, turn. 
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3rd row: 2 groups of 3 treble divided by 3 chain 
as in last row; then 2 chain, 1 treble to end of row, 
making four of these spaces in all, 6 chain, turn. 

4th row: Work back 1 treble, 2 chain, as in 2nd 
row, making five spaces in all, 2 groups ‘of 3 treble 
divided by 3 chain, 5chain,turn. Thiscompletes the 
first scallop. Begin again at the ist row, working 
the groups of treble into the loop of 3 chain below, 
instead of into foundation chain. 

The purled edge consisis of loops of 5 chain, 1 
oe sy ma worked all round the scallops, with 2 chain 

in the spaces between the scallops. 

For the heading work 5 chain, 1 double into each 

Point of the edging. 





The cover is cut, of material chosen, just 
as a brown paper covering for a library vol- 
ume would be, the corners taken out or 
rounded, the fronts meeting or overlapping. 
Any large volume or portfolio may serve as 
a guide. Twenty-one inches long by thirteen 
wide when finished is a good size. Plush. 
Roman satin, stout écru linen, cretonne, 
or brown jean are good materials for the 
outside. The lining may be of quilted satin 
for plush, surah or plain satin for other ma- 
terials. I€ the material is light, an interlin- 
ing of unbleached muslin with a single light 
layer of cotton wadding will be needed. 
There is usually an outlined design or the 
monogram on the outside of cover. Japanese 
Sold thread, put on with couching or over- 
cast stitch, looks well on plush or Roman 
satin of deep red or bronze. Ecru linen or 
jean takes an outline stitch with silk thread, 
—brown, sea-green,or copper,—with an extra 
outline of gold thread, couched. 

A beautiful cover may also be made of 
chamois skin, with bronze silk and gold out- 
line and bronze satin lining. Large, soft 
pieces of chamois are sold at the shops for 
sixty cents, and sometimes a nice piece may 
be chosen among those offered by street ven- 
dors for a good deal less. When the outer 
covering has been worked and pressed, the 
lining is basted to it, the edges trimmed 
quite neatly, so as to take a silk braid bind- 
ing. ‘This is stitched so as to lie quite flat. 
Sometimes the edges are turned in and 
neatly overcast, the finish being a gold cord 
hemmed against the whole. Ribbons two 
inches wide and eighteen inches in length 
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are neatly stitched on each side of centre, to 
tie together ; or a very large gilt hook and 
eye may be used. These are secured with 
some of same silk as was used for the em- 
broidery. A double line of plain stitching, 
an inch apart down centre of the book, will 
be needed for firmness, or an ornamental 
Markers, 
two or three, made of narrow strips of cham- 
ois, silk, twisted cord, or a length of gold 


cross-stitch at intervals will do. 








cord with tassels of chamois or silk on the 
end, should be attached to the upper side of 
These should be put in before 
the binding is done. 

A book-cover such as any one of these 


the cover. 


could do service for a Doré or a Vedder. By 
adding inside pockets of proper size, it may 
be transformed into a receptacle for photo- 7 
graphs and still hold an honored place om 7 
the library or drawing-room table. 
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A Pine Pillow. 
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rough’? of white muslin, and later in cosy 


long as there are those who long for fire-lit corners, or quietly resting on some 
a breath of the ‘“‘Sweet South” or a pillow where a weary head with tired brain 
suggestion of strength of balsamic odors, is to seek repose. The unobtrusive little 
when held afar by duty or circumstances, so friend asks therefor not only consideration 
long will the little pine pillow hold its own. but affection. In small oblongsize, they can 
They are seen everywhere; in the stores for be prettily and inexpensively covered with 
sale, all sizes and shapes and prices, ‘‘in the 


any of the artistic shades of plain pongee 
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shell pink, electric blue, sage green This 
comes at forty cents a yard, and a halt yard 
will cover a pillow. Ifthe coveris not to be 
embroidered a band of satin ribbon three 
inches wide passed around one side a little to 
left of centre with a handsome bow gives a 
pretty finish. Use a contrast of ribbon with 
adash of ground tint in the bow. The 
design we give is meant to be outlined with 
silk thread on a pongee ground. Leaf-green 
or greyish green on a sunset pink, or blue 
on shell pink ; gold yellow on an olive green 
or shades of bronze would be artistic com- 
binations. 





The Second Competitive Exhibition of 
the Canfield Art Needle-work. 

When the Canfield Ccmpany announced a 
first exhibition of competitive needle-work 
with one thousand dollars to be distributed 
in prizes, it was considered by many too 
good to be true, and, if true, certain not to 
be good. The standing of the judges, how- 
ever, and the perfect honesty and fairness 
with which the enterprise was conducted, 
and the awards made, inspired confidence ; 
and the second announcement brought a 
much larger display of work, and a great 
deal of a genuinely high character from 
really artistic sources. The first classifica-» 
tion was only under three heads, and divi- 
sions had to be made ; the second was ranged 
under ten heads, and afforded additional 
scope for ideas, by a supplementary sum of 
money, divided and awarded at discretion of 
the Committee. 

The Exhibition took placeat ‘‘ Yandell’s,”’ 
19th Street, near Broadway, a larger and 
more commodious ground floor hall than 
was obtained last year, and attracted great 
attention. Crowds of ladies visited and in- 
spected the work, and the opinions expressed 
were most flattering and favorable to the 
generally high standard of the work, its va- 
riety and beauty. This was all the more 
interesting, because so much of it came from 
distant points:- North, South and West; 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Iowa, and even 
Canada. It was natural that many of the 
more valuable pieces came from nearer home, 
from New York and its vicinity, where the 
firm is well and personally known; ladies 
who have expended much time, labor, and 
money upon work, hardly daring to take the 
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risk of sending great distances, and having 
it returned, if returned at all, marred and 
spoiled, as it is not unfrequently in the hands 
of careless and irresponsible exhibitors. 

The awards made were according to the 
best judgement of the five ladies represent- 
ing the Committee, three of whom served as 
the Committee last year, and of the other 
two, one, Mrs. John McGinnis, is an officer of 
the “‘Woman’s Exchange,”’ and connected 
with its foundation; the other, Mrs. Wm. 
Tod Helmuth, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Sorosis, and both very culti- 
vated and thoroughly competent. It is 
unnecessary to say that no one of the Com- 
mittee had any connection with the Canfield 
Company, or any personal interest in the 
matter whatsoever. 

It has been said that the Exhibition, as a 
collection of work, was far superior in 
amount, in variety, and in quality to that of 
last year. This is absolutely true. Many 
ladies among the visitors declared it to be the 
finest display ever made in New York City, 
and probably this was true, taking its size 
and variety into account. There was not an 
absolutely bad piece of work in it, although 
there were many that were defective from 
one cause or another. The principal faults 
may be summed up as follows: 

Want of knowledge of drawing and per- 
spective. Want of eye for color, and faculty 
for estimating proportion and values. Want 
of neatness in finish and putting together. 
Want of sense of fitness in combining mate- ° 
rials; for example, putting coarse imitation 
lace as trimming or bordering on fine work. 
Using high crude-colored, or dense black 
back-grounds, and finally showing a total 
want of relation between the object and its 
subjective part, the decoration. 

Then there were some things, beautiful in 
themselves, but which did not come under 
any classification; and though a few of these 
were recognized under the ‘‘supplementary” 
divisions, it was impossible to recognize them 
all. Among these may be mentioned the 
Scandinavian wood-carving of Miss Laura 
Grimsgaard, her Holbec embroidery, and 
the work of a clever young artist, Miss 
Agnes O. Crane, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

The most important of the original and 
unclassified work consisted of the landscape 
pictures, contributed by Mrs. L. D. Shears 
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of Poughkeepsie, New York, and were six in 
number. The largest was a ‘‘ Path Through 
the Woods,’”’ a remarkable piece of work, 
but lacking in perspective and proportion 
‘The Scene on the Hudson,’ ‘‘The Water- 
fall,” and copy of ‘Liberty Enlightening 
the World,”’ were true specimens of needle- 
painting. Mrs. A. Tremaine, Brooklyn, New 
York, sent three needle-work pictures, oue 
of which, ‘‘The Old Monastery,’’ was ad- 
mirable, quite equal in tone and shading in 
its distribution of lights and shadows, to 
painting. Very original work was that ex- 
hibited by Miss Ella Levy, New York City. 
It consisted of delicate lace made of bark 
fibre, mounted as a fan and decorated with 
finest fronds of ferns; a child’s chair in white 
enamel, some lovely frames and other things 
were also contributed as examples of fern 
decoration. Under Miss Levy’s manipula- 
tion the ferns become a part of the article to 
which they are applied and are as firm as 
painting. Our front page sheet shows some 
of this lady’s work. 

An exceptionally fine piece of hand-sewing 
was a child’s dress made by an elderly lady, 
Mrs. S. E. Gibson, Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 
The work was executed with exquisite neat- 
ness, and it was gratifying to see its beauty 
applied to so useful a purpose. 

The finest piece of darned work, far in 
advance of any that is even seen now-a-days, 
was a lace veil sent for exhibit, not for com- 
petition. It was made in 1827, sixty years 
ago. é 

The finest piece of needle-point was a 
cushion-cover made under a magnifying glass 
by Miss Laura Grimsgaard ; it was equal to 
the lace of renowned foreign workers. The 
handkerchiefs of Miss Kallie Beazley, Lan- 
caster, Kentucky, also deserved high praise, 
and deservedly shared the honors with Miss 
Grimsgaard’s work. 

The outline work by Miss Alice Cooper, 
Cooperstown, New York, was among the 
finest in the whole exhibition. The design 
was sea-weed, and it was so perfect in color, 
form and detail that one could hardly believe 
it to be needle-work. The threads of silk 
were divided until they were mere filaments, 
scarcely more than hairs, and the exactness 
with which the minutiz was traced excited 
as much surprise as admiration. 

Miss Brown’s prize-work was less fine, but 
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as fascinating in another way. The disk 
and flower designs were charming and ex- 
quisitely worked and shaded ; the mottos in 
early English lettering, reduced in size, were 
also most daintily wrought. Who would not 
fall in love with a D’oyley that told you so 
prettily: ‘ Zhere are pippins and cheese to 
come ?” 

There was no question in regard to the 
prize for silk embroidery. A rose portiere 
showing a mass of the magnificent flowers in 
a jar on a shaded olive back-ground, by Mrs. 
M. A. Austin, of the Associated Artists, 
easily distanced competition. The shades 
were pale yellow, twig brown and leaf green, 
and the whole tone was lovely, while every 
rose was a portrait. 

The crewel work was not so easy of decis- 
ion. The choice lay between a beautiful 
latticed portiere by Miss Lillie Kiggins, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., anda dog’s head by Miss M. 
B. Boyden, of Chicago, Illinois. The major- 
ity of the committee were in favor of the 
portiere, which had a clematis vine thrown 
over the upper right hand corner of the 
brown lattice, upon a dull yellow back- 
ground, and was only touched up with silk. 
On the other hand the dog’s head was in 
pure crewel work, and admirably done. But 
the final decision in favor of the portiere, 
was reached in view of the fact that the 
whole dog, done by the same hand, obtained 
the prize last year. and that the dog itself 
was not an original design, but copied from a 
picture. 

A very nice table cover in crewels attracted 
attention, the design, occupying opposite 
corners, blackberries and strawberries, with 
natural leaves and blossoms. This was on a 
good, olive tinted back-ground, and the work 
was executed by Mrs. J. H. Goldsmith, New 
York City. 

The old fashioned silk patch-work quilt 
that received the prize was very neatly and 
accurately made in a small octagon design. 
The pattern was not intricate, but the points 
came together by a thread, and where hair- 
striped silk was used, the lines met, and 
melted into each other. Another quilt would 
probably have divided the first honors had 
it not been for carelessness and want of 
neatness in putting it together. 

The prize for ‘‘¢razy’’ patch-work was 
divided between two pieces of work, 
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belonging respectively to Miss Carrie L. Stagg, COMBINATION WORK, PAINTING AND 
of Harrodsburg, Ky., and Mrs. N. H. Tutty, EMBROIDERY. 


Wilmington, Del. One of these was a fan 
design, very well carried out, and preserving 
harmony of tone, and ageneralcoherenceof No. 143, Portiere. Mrs. A. L. Blanchard, 
effect. Theother was notso good asa whole, New York City. 
but it displayed a greater variety of stitches, 
and some excellent work in flower decora- OUTLINE WORK. 
tions, ferns, golden-rod, carnations, the 
Scotch thistle, and a centre of water-lilies, 
which were all very naturally carried out. Nos. 93 and 94, Tray Cloth and Doylies, in 
There were several quilts that deserve men- Marine Algae, $50. Miss Alice Cooper, 
tion, one by Mrs. Mary King, of Staten Is- Cooperstown, N. J. 
land; but we regreted much the time and No. 76, Doylies, $25. Miss Nathlie Brown, 
energy spent on the most childish, and un- New York City. 
satisfactory of all work done with the needle, No. 92, Sofa Pillow, $25. Mrs. Eugene 
“crazy” patch-work, and we strongly recom- Clark, New York City. 
mend that prizes for such work be omitted 
from all future announcemets. It may per- 
haps please the maker of 256, ‘‘ Venetian ’”’ DRAWN WORK. 
tea-cloth (in white linen and Venetian point Prize divided, $100. 
lace), Mrs. M. O’Reilly, of New York, to 
know that it was bought by one member of 
the Committee, for Christmas presentation 
to another, and that it was much admired by 
both. The following is a full list of awards : 


Prize, $100. 


Prize divided, $100. 





Nos. 130 to 132, Table Scarf, Doylies and 
Tray Cover, $50. Miss Agnes B. Brown, 
Morristown, N. J. 

No. 259, Battenburg Lace, etc., $50. Miss 
Grace B. McCormack, New York City. 

PRIZES AWARDED 
AT THE CANFIELD ART NEEDLE WORK 
EXHIBIT, IN NEW YORK CITY, 


CROCHET WORK. 





DECEMBER, 1887. Prize divided, $100. 
No. 188, Linen Lunch Cloth, $25. Mrs. L. 
SILK EMBROIDERY. T. Dickenson, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prize, $100. No. 179, Wool Shirt, $25. Miss Grace 


Anderson, N. Y. 
No. 180, Cotton Sofa Cushion Cover, $25. 
Miss H. E. Hildegarde Erixon, New York 


No. 11, A Rose Portiere, Mrs. M. A. Aus- 
tin, New York City. 





City. 
CREWEL EMBROIDERY. Nos. 197, 198, 207, Silk Purse, Bag, Hose, 
Prize, $100. $25. Miss Anna Griswold, Morristown, N. J. 


No. 59, A Lattice Portiere, Miss Lillie Kig- 


gins, Elizabeth, N. J. 
OLD FASHIONED SILK PATCH WORK. 


Prize, $50. 


Piles Gtaltel, teen. oon ie Miss Sara W. Kellogg, 
No. 84, Buffet Scarf, $25. Mrs. John S. a 
Blanchard, Concord, N. H. 
No. 89, Tea Cloth, $25. Miss Sara H. 





DARNED WORK. 


CRAZY PATCH WORK. 


Greenleaf, Flushing, N. Y. Prize divided, $50. 
No. 270, Lace Handkerchief, $25. Miss No. 147, Quilt, $25. Miss Carrie L. Stagg, 
Sallie Beazley, Lancaster, Ky. Harrodsburg, Ky. 


No. 134, Lace Top for Cushion, $25. Miss No. 154, Quilt, $25. Mrs. N. H. Tutty, 
Laura Grimsgaard, New York City. Wilmington, Del. ; 
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SUPPLEMENTARY—USED AT THE DISCRE- 
TION OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Prize divided, $100. 


No. 57, A to F (Landscapes), $25. Mrs. 
L. D. Shears, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

No. 7, 8 and 9 (Landscapes), $25. Mrs. A. 
Tremaine, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No. 276, Work in Raw Silk and Silk Cul- 
ture, $10. Mrs. O. G. Parr, Newark, Ohio. 

No. 265, Fan, Lace Bark Fibre and Fern 
Decoration, $10. Miss Ella Levy, New York 
City. 

No. 258, Painted Banner, $10. Miss Mary 
Kimmell Plough, Chambersburg, Pa. 

No. 268, Child’s Dress (Plain Sewing), $10. 
Mrs. S. Eliza Gibson, Hazleton, Pa. 

No. 167, Sofa Quilt, in Patch Work, §ro. 
Mrs. Helen B. Douglas, New York City. 


For the Committee, Mrs. J. C. CROLY 
(Jenny June), Chairman. 
Mrs. ISABEL A. MALLON, 
Of the ‘“‘ Delineator.’’ 
Mrs. T. MITCHELL TYNG, 
Writer and Lecturer on Art. 
Mrs. WILLIAM TOD HELMUTH, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
“N.Y. Sorosis.”’ 
Mrs. JOHN McGINNIS, 
Trustee ‘‘N. Y. Woman’s Exchange.”’ 


+e 


Art Work in Natural Materials. 
(See Solded sheet.) 


Said a lady to me the other day: ‘‘I could make 
my house look perfectly beautiful if I could but 
utilize all the pretty things I possess !’’ 

‘“Nearly all magazines have art decorative de- 
partments now,’’ I replied; and such magazines I 
would recommend to all who, like my friend, possess 
pretty things, but do not know how to use them; for 
I have found great benefit from them. 

The charming art industry, about which I have to 
say a few words, is far too beautiful and dainty to be 
accorded second rank ; and the innumerable decora- 
tive articles which are made from the material 
furnished by nature are too generally known to 
need much description. Still there is always some- 
thing new, or a new use for something old, as may 
be seen in the front page illustrations. Few things 
in nature are prettier, or more attractive than ferns, 
and the purposes to which they may be applied are 
more numerous than it will be necessary to mention. 

The picture frame illustrated on the folded sheet 
is decorated with some delicate specimens from the 
Island of Jamaica, in the West Indies, a very Paradise 
of ferns. The idea is capable of an infinity of varia- 
tion as to size and design; and can be still further 
improved by the addition of small shells judiciously 
arranged. Next, we see ferns employed in ornament- 
ing a new style of Menu card, the smaller varieties 
alone being admissible for the purpose. 

The borders of these cards are illuminated by hand, 
which adds much to their beauty, but is not essential. 
As this rather original arrangement is perfected so 
as to leave the card itself unsoiled, it commends itself 
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as a souvenir, after having done duty for the purpose 
for which it was originally intended. Lastly, comes 
asmall paper knife, on which are specimens of that 
most exquisite of the family of ferns, the lace or 
running fern; this is peculiarly appropriate for 
decorating small articles, as its fineness and delicacy 
renders it so easily adhesive. These, and a dozen 
other articles, screens, wall-pockets, portfolios, etc., 
form the very prettiest articles imaginable; and a 
large, handsome group of ferns arranged as a 
bouquet and suitably framed and glazed, will always 
attract attention and admiration, not alone for its 
own intrinsic merit, but as being more rare than the 
general style of picture decorations. 

I said above that Jamaica was a very Paradise of 
ferns ; but I might say the same of the various other 
natural curiosities in which it abounds, and which 
delight the heart of the collector. Mosses are in 
profusion, from the bright chenille to the rich dark 
brown shading off intoa tender green; and these 
makethe prettiest of wall baskets, ornamented with 
the brilliant red seeds of the liquorice vine, with a 
fringe of the more sober gray Job’s tears (Lachryma 


Jobis). A small tin, the shape of the basket, . 


is useful to hold water, as fresh flowers are very 
effective against the moss. Above all for beauty and 
delicacy, I would place the lace bark, which is the 
inner bark of the tree, Lagetta Lintearia, and which 
when properly manipulated yields several layers of 
the fairy-like fabric from which it derives its name. 
The outer layer is coarse in texture, each succeed- 
ing one being finer than the last, till the iffmermost 
is of such exquisite fineness as to be almost as thin 
as a spider’s web. With all, it isso tough and durable 
that when twisted it makes a strong whip ; but the 
more general use is for fancy articles, beautiful fans, 
d’oyleys and such like, being made from it. Another 
natural product much used with the lace bark isa 
thin skin taken from the spathe of the mountain 
cabbage, one of the finest of the palms. This skin 
being sometimes of a rich glossy brown, at others 
almost golden, shows to advantage on the snowy lace 
bark, cut into scrolls or fanciful designs; a portion 
of the dried blossom of the bread fruit trees of a rich 
orange color is also used with great effect for the 
same purpose. These are but a few of the bounties 
which nature offers to art; and these, or things 
similar, which may be found at home or abroad, are 
always at the command of taste to design, and 
clever fingers to execute, with results ascharming as 
any of the pretty things which we admire so much 
in the art journals. ELLA LEvy. 





New Photograph Stands, 
(See folded sheet.) 


Long and narrow strip of Roman sheeting divided 
in sections, through which is slipped various cartes 
de visite. The whole is surrounded with thick silk 
cordeliére twisted in a trefoil, which serves as a 
hook to suspend the stand near the mantelpiece or 
the bed. The lower square is decorated with a spray 
of flowers, tied with a lover’s knot, and reproduced 


in embroidery or painting. The top vne, ina con- ° 


trasting color, is also embroidered, and has a central 
medallion in velvet with elongated and interlaced 
initials. 



























































































































“RECORD OF WOMEN.” 





A lady living near Nyack, N. Y., has an Angora 
goat farm, which is proving very profitable. 


The Society of Lady Dressmakers (Limited), has 
how opened its rooms for business at 87 George 
Street, Portman Square, W. London. 


Miss Stebbins and Miss Thompson have started a 
Delsarte School on a basis which promises to be per- 
manent, at 41 W. 3ist. street, New York. 


Mrs. John Sherwood is repeating her successes of 
last season by giving ‘ Jubilee’’ readings at her 
own house, 32 West Eighteenth street, New York 
City. 

Mrs Sarah Josepha Hale was the author of ‘‘ Mary 
Had a Little Lamb,’’ which is as well known as 
‘‘Home Sweet Home,’’ but whose authorship has 
been known to few. 


Queen Margherita, of Italy, has collected a large 
Hebrew library. with the latest works on Jewish 
literature. She is proficient in Hebrew, and reads 
the Old Testament, in the original, with ease. 


Miss Minnie Seligman, a daughter of the rich 
banker, made her debut recently as a professional 
actress, in a small part, at the Madison Square Thea- 
tre, New York. She is handsome and accomplished. 


Mrs. Emily T. Wakeman is President of a Society 
in New York which meets every Tuesday, at 3 P. M., 
to study the Constitution of the United States, Par- 
liamentary law and the news of the week, as it affects 
the public welfare. 


Mdlle. Teresina Tua, the brilliant violinist, has 
begun an artistic tour in the United States, embrac- 
ing no less than two hundred and twenty concerts, 
to extend over fourteen months, and for which she 
has been guaranteed the sum of 150,000 francs. 


Miss Helen A. Shafer, M. A., professor of mathe- 
matics at Wellesley College, has been appointed act- 
ing president of that institution. She will enter 
upon her duties upon the retirement of President 
Alice E. Freeman at the end of the present term 


Miss Eliza Williams, Henllys, Berriew, Montgom- 
eryshire, is not only a florist, but adds to it the busi- 
ness of supplying hampers of poultry, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, honey, either liquid or in the comb, and 
other country produce in such quantities as may be 
ordered. 


A stone has just been put up in Pesaro, Italy, upon 
the house where a woman was born. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows: ‘‘Here was born Sara Levi Na- 
than, December 7th, 1819. Erected by the Republican 
Associations of Pesaro in 1886.” A street is also 
named after Mrs. Nathan. 


Miss Isabel Smith, formerly of Cincinnati, now of 
E. 23d street, New York, is one of the few successful 
miniature painters. Her portraits on china are dis- 
tinguished by a strength and delicacy which entitles 
her to a high place in this difficult branch of art, and 
are as remarkable for their accuracy as likenesses as 
for their fineness and finish: 
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Mrs. E. A. Connor (‘‘ Eliza Archard”’), formerly of 
the New York World and the “‘ American Press”’ As- 
sociation, is giving parlor lectures to women on Par- 
liamentary Usages and After-Dinner Oratory. She 
is preparing a series on Oriental Literature. Mrs, 
Connor is a delightful speaker herself, and cannot 
fail to be an attractive exponent of the art. 


The Tryclist Club of Philadelphia has eighteen 
women members; one of whom, Mrs. Lewis, is a _ 
candidate for the cup offered by the Club for the best 
record (miles of travel) made during the year. It 
already exceeds three thousand miles. The Prin- 
cesses of Wales are expert tryclists, and the English 
Club has upwards of one thousand women members, 


The Fund started by Mrs. O. B. Bunce and Mrs, 
Saunders, to perpetuate the memory of the late be- 
loved and lamented Mrs. Erminie Smith, has taken 
the ferm of a Memorial Scholarship at Vassar College, 
and an entertainment was recently given in aid of 
this object by Mrs. Henry Hermann, in W. 56th street, 
New York, by which a considerable sum was added 
to the subscriptions already promised. 


‘“‘ J. Loadstone ’’ is a great wholesale florist at The 
Gardens, Llannelly, Carmarthenshire, and does a 
flourishing business. Miss Loadstone supplies plants, 
bulbs, cut flowers, loose or made up into wreaths 
and bouquets. The ‘‘ Loadstone’’ packets of hardy an- 
nuals, her genuine collections of bulbs, her rose ~ 
bushes of favorite or rare kinds, and her assortments 
of perennial roots, are all well known to the trade. 


Mdlle, Rougier, a French lady, Mdlle. Bilinski, a 
Pole, and Miss Gardener, an American, obtained 
medals for their pictures at the Paris Salon this year. 
Miss Lee-Robbins and Mrs. Chadwick, Americans, 
and three French ladies, Mdlle. Pomey, Mdlle. Phara- 
on and Mdme. Enault, obtained honorable mention. 
In the sculpture department Mdme. Seymour ob- 
tained honorable mention, and so did the Duchess 
d’ Uzes. 

Miss Emily Faithfull, whois well known in this 
country, from three visits which she has paid here, 
and from her interesting and valuable work, ‘“Three 
Visits to America,’’ has organized an Emigration 
Society, the Enquiry Branch of which is in Man- 
chester, England, where she has established her 
home. During the period of its existence, it has fur- 
nished upwards of five thousand persons with valu- 
able information. 


Miss Middy Morgan, the live-stock reporter of the 
New York 7imes for the past twenty years, is build- 
ing a house upon Staten Island which is unique. 
Each floor is composed of a single room, twenty-five 
by thirty-five, except the ground floor, and to thisa 
large bath-room has been added. Miss Morgan hates 
doors and carpets. The floors are all marquetrie, 
and the interior is now being decorated with carving 
and inlaying in wood by her sister Jane, who is an 
artist, and who came from Munich for the purpose. 


The Pharmacy Monitore announces that the Minis- 
ter of the Interior, concerned at the fact that there 
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are about 3,500 communes in Italy unprovided with 
pharmacies, and that the majority of young phar- 
macists absolutely decline to bury themselves in 
little rural villages, has proposed to the Minister of 
Public Instruction that women teachers, if possessed 
of a superior diploma, shall be permitted to study 
pharmacy. They would not, however, receive the 
full pharmaceutical chemist’s diploma, but only a 
permit to practice pharmacy. 


The exhibition of the work of American women 
etchers in Boston, was very interesting, and the qual- 
ity ofthe etchings is highly praised by the press. They 
included 388 numbers, the oldest dating back only to 
1869. Of the twenty-two exhibitors, nine are resi- 
dents of Philadelphia, and-several of the others for- 
merly lived there. Philadelphia, says a complimen- 
tary contemporary, may be fairly called the etching 
centre. Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, who sends forty-six 
plates from London, is also a born Philadelphian, 
and lived here until she made London her home 


On the ‘‘ Open Day’”’ of the Indianapolis Women’s 
Club, the subject discussed was ‘‘ Germany ’’—its in- 
fluence on American Scholarship, and ‘Its Emi- 
grant” influence on American Life. Olive Eddy 
Hasselman and Mary Harrison McKee, were the 
essayists. Kate Rand Winters led the ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion.” ‘The Philosophy of Greek Tragedy,’’ and 
“ Poetry and Politics,’ exemplified by Whittier, have 
been among recent subjects discussed, and for Feb- 
ruary 3d, the question is Irish Industries under Eng- 
lish Legislation, and the “Irishman in America.” 


An educated lady of Richmond, Virginia, obliged 
to do something for a livelihood, invested a dollar in 
material and made a quantity of superior yeast cakes, 
the receipt for which had been supplied by an old 
colored servant of the family. The first batch was 
sold from door to door, by a young colored girl, 
daughter of the servant before mentioned. But the 
demand became so general that the making of these 
celebrated bread-raisers has now become a great in- 
dustry which employs many girls and women, and 
the profits have not only purchased a home for the 
originator, but several additional houses, by which 
a handsome income is secured. 


A noticeable feature of the work done by the 
Ladies’ Industrial Committee in Ireland, is the tour 
of inspection which the members are making to the 
various factories in Dublin where women are em- 
ployed. Such passages as the following are pleasant 
to record : Describing a visit to the envelope factory 
of Messrs, Hely & Co., 55 Upper Jervis Street, we 
read that :—‘‘ The home-like air of this factory was 
very noticeable, the comfort of the employees being 
made a special study of by Mr. Hely’s sister. At the 
poplin factory of Messrs. Fry & Co., where a very 
large number of women are employed, it is said— 
“Their neat and healthy appearance was very 
pleasant to see; the airiness and cleanliness of the 
rooms were all that could be desired, and all the ar- 
rangements of this old and highly respectable fac- 
tory were of the best style.’’ There are other equally 
unqualified commendations. 


The working-women of New York have followed 
up a series of meetings held in Pythagoras Hall, by 
organizing a committee to arrange the details of a 
VoL. CXVI—NoO. I5. 


Woman’s Union asa permanent organization. Iden- 
tified with it are many who earn their living at em- 
broidery, type-setting, type-writing, cloak-making, 
and other industries. Some of the churches are com- 
ing to the aid of working-girls. Recently there was a 
conference of women with the Episcopal clergy of the 
New York diocese, in the hall of the Young Woman’s 
Christian Association, at which the question of wo- 
man’s work, in its broader aspects came up for dis- 
cussion. But organization among women them- 
selves will do most for working-women. 

The largest organization of women in the world is 
the Girls Friendly Society of Great Britain, which 
started in England some dozen years ago, and of 
which Queen Victoria is the head. This Society 
numbers over a million and a half of members, and 
has now spread to this country, where it has been 
taken up asa special work by 30 dioceses of the 
Episcopal church. These have 6 divisions, 124 
branches, 982 working associates, 633 honorary asso- 
ciates, 3850 members and 1406 probationers and can- 
didates. In the Diocese of Pennsylvania there are 
nine parish branches with 471 members; 134 asso- 
ciates and 56 candidates. The objects of the Society 
are: Tobind together Church women as associates, 
and working-girls and young women as members 
for mutual help and sympathy. To encourage pur- 
ity of life, obedience to parents and faithfulness to 
employers. To provide the privileges of the Society 
for its members wherever they may be, by giving 
them an introduction from one branch to another. 

The Diocesan Branch of Pennsylvania is governed 
by the Council, consisting of Miss E. C. McVicker, 
Mrs. Arthur Wells, who are also President and Sec- 
retary, respectively, of the Branches; Miss Ellen 
Horner, Mrs. R. A. Fisher, Miss Mary E. Pancoast, 
Miss S. R. Watson, Miss A. P. Stevenson, Miss M. 
Sheppard, Miss M. R. Viguers, Miss F. M. Singer, of 
Frankford, Mrs. W. H. Fine, of Bristol, Mrs, S. B. 
Howe, and Mrs. Z. H. Larwill, of Coatesville, 


Among the women artists represented in Prang’s 
New Years specialties, are Mrs. O. E. Whitney. Mrs. 
E. T. Fisher, Miss Nellie Littledale, Mrs. J. F. 
Murphy, Miss M. von Langen, Miss L. B. Comins, 
Miss L. B. Humphrey, Miss V. Gerson, Miss Maz:d 
Humphrey, Miss Ida Waugh, Miss Fidelia Bridges, 
and Mrs. Celia Thaxter. Miss E. M. Aspinwall is 
represented among the calendars, and Mrs. Rose 
Mueller among the art books, 


Mrs. Goodsill, of Napoleon, Dak., found the “city” 
in which she lived threatened with annihilation by 
a rival town, which aspired to be the county-seat. 
Mrs. Goodsill saw every voter in the county person- 
ally, and carried the day by a large majority, saving 
the county-seat, getting a new depot from the rail- 
road company, and increasing the business facilities 
of the town. 


Dressmaking has of late developed into a fine art, 
and many daughters of professional men, and some 
ladies of title have taken it up as ameans of making 
money. In London to-day there are two titled mil- 
liners, one of them Lady Granville Gordon, daugh- 
ter-in-law of a marquis, and there are at least four 
others who have been presented at court.—London 
Correspondent to Woman's Journal, 
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CHAT WITH’ CORRESPONDENTS. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. I. 

Dear Mrs. Croly:—I have taken the Lady’s Book 
a long time, as I do many other periodicals for 
women’s benefit, and beg you will give your valuable 
care to the food question of American people, which 
is so largely wrong, and impairing health so dread- 
fully. The New York Odserver of December 1st has 
a paragraph, which if the ideas of the gifted and 
witty author were fully carried out would do a world 
of good. 

I live with many charming people, Generals, 
Judges and their families, in a boarding-house, 
which is very nice in all particulars, but table 
housekeeping is so expensive now-a-days, we can 
not each keep house separately. We pay for good 
food, etc. The ladies who keep the house are appar- 
ently devoted Christians, much church going, etc., 
but are not honest enough tc give us pure coffee and 
tea, first class meats, and the best of all that consti- 
tutes good, plain, wholesome fare. We have told 
them we do not want »7ch cake, pastries, sweetmeats 
that ruin health; but it only brings spasmodic im- 
provement. If Miss Sanborn or yourself, would 
undertake the cause in your skilled ways, you would 
confer a great blessing on suffering people. 

This is so great a matter it ought to be taught and 
talked of much in journals designed for women’s 
improvement and the comfort of families. 

I implore you to regard it. 

This food questionis a crying evil; quite as much 
so as the ‘‘drink’’ question, and it is quite as neces- 
sary that women should go to work to solve it. 
Simple, healthful food can only be procured at special 
cost and trouble, because the popular taste runs in 
perverted ways, and the force is expended upon 
knick-knacks that ought to be put into good bread of 
various kinds, meats and vegetables. You are par- 
ticularly fortunate in having your small community 
made of persons who are agreed upon the food ques- 
tion; and the failure to provide the wholesome fare 
required, to satisfy healthy tastes, is unpardonable ; 
it is worse than foolish ; it is wicked. 

The majority of women house-keepers seem to 
utterly fail of realizing the enormous influence 
which food has upon the conditions of body and 
mind, and the gradual inroads which inferior, indi- 
gestible or unpalatable foods make upon the consti- 
tution and general health. It is either a dead monot- 
ony or a poisonous variety, and there are few homes, 
indeed, and probably still fewer boarding-houses, 
where the food is not deficient in some elemental re- 
spects, or charged with constituents which tax the 
stomach, without yielding any suitable nourishment. 

Sweets are the bane of our modern living. To 
them are sacrificed the proper quantity of meats, the 
variety of healthful, simple salads, and air-fed vege- 
tables. We still live upon roots for eight months in 
the year, with an occasional spoonful of peas or 
beans; and for salad, the coarse cabbage cut up with 
vinegar, because of the money spent upon creams, 
and pastries, cake, and sweetmeats, which poison us. 
The one advantage of boarding-houses is that they 
usually afford more variety than the family table, 
which is the one dish, or nothing; and that one must 
be the one that suits the largest number, or that 
averages the cost with the day before or the day 
after. “‘Oh! we are all devoted to our boarding- 
house,” remarked a young lady the other day, 
‘“because we get ice-cream for dessert three times a 
week. And breakfast! why this morning we had 


delicious country sausage, and fried potatoes, and 
rolls, and hot cakes, and liver, and bacon, and eggs 
always if we want them.” 

“Out of the whole, I should have had no breakfast 
at all,’’ returned the person addressed. 

‘“Why, what could you want more?” 

“Well, some good brown bread, oatmeal or hominy 
and fresh milk or cream, and stewed fruit, apples, 
peaches, or cranberries.” 

‘But such things would not suit the majority of 
people,” and perhaps they would not. But we 
should tike to have the subject discussed, and shall 
be glad to hear from house-keepers, or any one who 
has an opinion on the subject. Ed. GopEy. 


Dear Mrs. Croly :—Where do you obtain the mean- 
ing of the word Sorosis as defined in Souvenirland 
Greeting to the American Congress of Women? 

Sorosis, a compound fruit formed by the close 
aggregation of many flowers. I have searched, and 
find the latin derivation as follows: soror, sorose, a 
sister. Sororize to associate or hold fellowship, as 
sisters ; to have sisterly feeling ; anal6gous, to frater- 
nize. R. 

Sorosis was not obtained from the latin Sovor, but 
from the Greek Soreusis. An aggregation. a unit of 
one out of many, as a fruit from many flowers, like 
the pineapple, which was the first symbol of Sorosis, 
the Women’s Club of New York, but was afterwards 


dropped. 


Editor ‘‘CHat:’—Please advise me. There are 
two young men paying attention to me, to one of 
whom Ihave been engaged forsometime. The other 
is a recent arriva in our town, and professes to have 
fallen desperately in love with me; I do not know 
exactly what todo; he is much more lively, anda 
more agreeable talker than the other, but my folks 
don’t like him as well. I feel asort of fascination in 
his society, and it makes me afraid to marry one man 
when I may be loving another ; for though I thought 
I truly loved the gentleman I am engaged to 1 do 
not feel the same to him now, and yet I may be mis- 
taken, and it may be only a fancy for a person who 
has travelled, and has a good deal to say for himself. 
How can } find out my own mind. MEG. 

Leave home for awhile. Take yourself away from 
the society of both, and you will soon discover which 
you wish for most. But be careful not to let admira- 
tion of showy qualities, which are perhaps novel to 
you, induce you to risk your life’s happiness 

Editor ‘“CHat:’—‘‘ What kind of dress do lady 
tricyclist- wear?’’ Ishall be greatly obliged for any 
information. TRICYCLE-LOVER. 

No regular dress has been adopted by the lady 
tricyclist. It has to be short, free from ‘‘ rubbish,” of 
firm wool, warm and unencumbered. Most ladies 
have worked out the problem for themselves. Per- 
haps as good a dress as any is a straight, side-plaited 
skirt of serge ; warm Jersey, and fur-trimmed jacket 
with capto match. Trowsers lined with canton flan’ 
nel, of material to match the dress, made pretty full, 
will obviate the necessity for more than one under- 
skirt, and be more protective. Some ladies have an 
astrakhan jacket, cap and muff. There is a cap for 
the girl (knitted) called the ‘‘tricyclists’’ cap this 
year. It is oval, and comes down over the ears. 

Over a thousand ladies are members of the English 
Cyclists’ Touring Club, many of whom are able to 
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ride their forty to sixty miles a day without experi- 
encing much fatigue. And the Philadelphia Club 
has also a score of lady members, one of whom con- 
tests the candidature of a prize cup, for largest 
number of miles with her husband. We should be 
glad of any information in regard to the number 
of ladies who participate in outdoor sports of men, 
and the dress they find most practicable. Women 
are just beginning to find out that they can live. 

Editor ‘‘CHat:’’—Can you give me the address of 
any parties who would like to purchase crochet lace, 
or counterpates, or tell me about what is the ore 
put upon such work? I have leisure time, anc if I 
could find sale and it would be profitable, I would 
devote some of my time to it, as I enjoy the work so 
much. S. M. 

We cannot give such names, because we cannot 
answer for others in the matter of buying and sell- 
ing. There are opportunities sometimes of testing 
the value of work at fairs and exhibitions; but we 
cannot undertake to state exact facts in regard to 
something of which it is impossible to obtain exact 
information. 

Editor ‘“‘Cuat:”—I am eighteen years of age; I 
have a very ordinary education, and I left school at 
fifteen, and was next to the highest class grammar. 
I do not know any one thing perfectly. I like milli- 
nery very much ; I like designing of dresses equally 
as well. I thoroughly enjoy any mental occupation, 
but of course, with my limited education, such is im- 
possible. Do you know any employment, in which 
I could learn to be expert? I would not like to go 
in a factory ; my parents are living and willing and 
able to support me; but I do not think it just to al- 
low them to; besides, I should like, if I can earn 
enough, to perfect my education. You may think it 
strange that mamma does not find something for me; 
but mamma is not familiar with all the trades open 
to women. %. H. 

Millinery and dressmaking are both good trades, 
and afford scope for designing, taste, judgment, and 
exercise of mental as well as mechanical faculty. 
Upholstering is a very good trade, and followed by 
many women. It requires more strength, however, 
than the others, as there is more lifting and heavy 
work. Yourresolutionis praiseworthy. Try to help 
yourself. 

, Los ANGELOS, CAL. 

Editor “Cat :’’—Tell me which corset, or substi- 
tute, and where obtainable, could you recommend, 
for a very tall, delicate lady. Cannot wear the ones 
obtainable at the stores with comfort or satisfaction. 
I want something to give one form and comfort, if 
possible. What do you think the best color for paintin 
the wood-work in a sitting-room? What kind an 
colored curtains and furniture to match at a moderate 
price ? VIOLA. 

There are so many different kinds of corsets and 
waists, each one of which is intended to meet a dif- 
ferent want that it is impossible to recommend one as 
combining all the requisite qualities, particularly the 
two most important of comfort and form ; there is 
only one way, and that is to experiment ; some ladies 
call a corset ‘“‘comfortable”’ which is unbearable to 
others. The “‘ Duplex”’ is a good corset; Mrs. Van 
Brunt’s “ Corselette’’ (32 East 19th St., New York) 
is delightful for indoor wear; and there are others. 
Dr. Warner’s “ Health’ Corset, which is said to be 
adapted to the general needs of comfort and good 
form. Use fawn color with terra-cotta freize and 
moulding, curtains of Madras muslin, with delicate 
mixture of peacock blue, yellow, brown, and terra- 
cotta red in them, on tinted ground. They should 
be ‘“‘cosy,” not all of a formal pattern, chintz 
covered lounge, and chairs in colors mentioned ; and 


the rest, rockers, arm-chairs, a work-table, stand, re- 
volving or cabinet-topped book-case in red-wood, or 
one of your beautiful California woods, to give tone 
and character to the rather mixed conveniences of a 
sitting-room. 

Editor ‘ Cuat :’’—Please tell me whether a white 
surah vest, collars, cuffs outlined in narrow gilt 
braid, would be prettier than a green satin one, out- 
lined in iridescent beads. It is to be in an olive 
green satin dress for evenings. D. E. W. 

The white surah vest would be lighter and pret- 
tier for evening wear, but it would render the dress 
less suitable for day wear. You must decide whether 
you wish to limit the dress to that extent. 

. 


ANENT ‘Thanksgiving day it is observed that the 
national observance of that pleasant anniversary is 
to be accredited to the efforts of Mrs. Sarah Jane 
Hale, late editor of GoDEY’s LADy’s Book. 


Editor GopEy’s LApDy’s BooK :—Is the above cor- 
rect? If so, please give me some information on 
the subject. ; 

The following statement, extracted from a recent 
sketch of Mrs. Hale in the Philadelphia 7émes, will 
give you information upon the subject, and there is 
abundant evidence that the facts as given, are within 
the truth. Ed. Gopey. 


‘‘ The President’s Thanksgiving Day proclamation, 
recalls the fact that it was to one of the famous wo- 
men of Philadelphia of the last generation that the 
establishment of the national festival is largely due, 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale was an enthusiast on this subject. 
A daughter of New England, she fretted under the 
general negtect of this distinctive New England 
institution, and during her long residence here she 
strove by voice and pen to influence the public mind 
upon the subject. She brought it also to the atten- 
tion of successive Governors and Presidents, arguing 
that as President Washington in 1789 had set apart 
the last Thursday in November as a day of public 
thanksgiving and prayer, the precedent was worth 
to be followed by his successors. It was not until 
the development of the strong national feeling 
engendered by the civil war that President Lincoln 
finally re-established the precedent originally set by 
Washington, and since that time the day has been 
annually observed. But Philadelphians especially, 
at the ae Thanksgiving Day, should gratefully 
recall the able and energetic woman who in so many 
other ways did good in her day and generation. 
Apart from her editorship of GoDEY’s Lapy’s Book, 
the two works by which Mrs. Hale will be longest 
remembered are, perhaps, the Thanksgiving Day 
efforts already referred to and the share taken by her 
in raising the funds necessary to complete the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument. In 1830 Mrs. Hale published in 
her magazine an appeal to the women of Boston to 
come to the aid of the men who were seg in 
that city and elsewhere for the completion of the 
monument, and notwithstanding the fact that some 
‘‘old fogies’’ still contended that women were 
‘‘stepping owt of their sphere’’ in entering into 
such a work, a committee of women was formed 
whose collections materially aided the cause. Their 
influence culminated in 1839, when an executive 
committee, consisting of Mrs. Hale and five other 
memo 4 women, was formed to organize the great 

azaar of 180. This giant fair, which lasted for 
many days and cleared over $35,000, is the great- 
grandmother of the Sanitary fair and of the whole race 
of fairs, bazaars, centennial tea parties and post-cen- 
tennial kirmesses that have cropped up all over the 
land ever since. Unalloyed wong gos they may not 
be deemed by all, yet by means of them women have 
raised large sums of money for a number of worthy 
objects, as did Mrs. Hale and her corps of ladies for 
the Bunker Hill monument.” 

Editor “‘ CHat :”—Will you give me your opinion 
of the piece of poetry enc ond and publish it in the 
January number of GopEy’s LApy’s Book. D. F. 

It would be very cruel to publish what you sent us; 
it is not poetry at all, or good prose ; read and learn, 
do not try to write at present. 



































































































NOTICES OF 





NEW BOOKS. 





‘* A GIRL’s Room,” is a charming book for a birth- 
day present to a girl who likes to ‘‘dothings.’’ It 
contains not only suggestions, but careful yet read- 
able and clear instructions how to make many things 
for ornament and use; but is not in the least like a 
manual or text-book. No, the writer might be a 
caller upon the “ girl,’’ she or they chat in such 
simple yet refined and sensible fashion from the 
standpoint of people that know. The book is daintily 
illustrated with articles and diagrains for decoration 
and use in a girl’s room, and would be a welcome 
addition to any nice girl's book-shelves. D. Lothrop 
& Company, Boston, publish it. 


“WHAT ONE YEAR BROUGHT,” by Jane Andrews, 
is the story of a family and what the twelve months 
did forthem. The harvest of success is the natural 
result and growth of all the virtues which the family 
practice ; but wicked people get a little tired of the 
too goody-goody and of the regular way in which, in 
some very nice books, the outcome always follows 
the input, the writer not taking into account 
those things in real life which constantly upset all 
calculation, and require a deeper accounting than 
the majority of us can give to them. Still, for all 
that, we must plant figs if we expect figs to grow ; 
only the fact is so well known, it does not seem 
necessary to write any more books about it. 


“RONDAH; OR, THIRTY-THREE YEARS IN A 
STAR,” is the latest outgrowth of the school of ro- 
mance, of which Rider Haggard is the exemplar. It 
describes the adventures of a party from which, for 
some occult reason, the heroine is excluded, who in 
a tempest are carried from the earth to a star, which 
is not yet ready for human habitation. What they 
find there during a brief summer and twenty years 
of winter, and the development of still greater won- 
ders after the arrival of Rondah, is all told in a bril- 
liant and striking way, possible to authors who are 
not bound by the probable or possible, but simply let 
thentselves loose in space, and resolve themselves 
into conjunction with elemental forces. Mrs. Flor- 
ence Carpenter Dieudonne has shown herself almost 
as capable of this sort of electric gygration as her 
great type and exemplar, Mr. Haggard, carries peo- 
ple through tempestuous space,and makes them 
scramble out of volcanic mountain depths, and down 
the sides of extinct worlds as easy, easier in fact, 
than. taking a horse-car. She also invents several 
new races. TT. B. Peterson & Brothers are the pub- 
lishers of this enterprising novel. 


‘* PRINCE LITTLE Boy, AND OTHER TALES,”’ by S. 
Weir Mitchell, is a charming book of fairy stories. 
Just such an one as a mother of some education, re- 
finement and literary taste would like to read aloud 
toherchildren. They are imaginative without gro- 
tesqueness, coarseness or vulgarity ; full of delight- 
ful conceits and the possibilities of a world that chil- 
dren love. 


Every teacher and every mother in the country 
should read ‘‘ Reminiscences of Froebel,’’ by Baron. 
ess Von Bulow, translated by the late Mrs. Horace 
Mann. - It is most interesting and instructive. 
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The December Magazine of American History 
(New York), has a delightful article, ‘‘Our Country 
Fifty Years Ago,’’ from the pen of its editor, Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb. 

The ‘‘Phtlanthropist”” (New York) for December, 
gives a large part of Miss Frances E. Willard’s ad- 
mirable address at Nashville, on the ‘“‘ Ideal Home 
and Purity.” : 

The Englishwoman’s Review, 22 Berners Street, 
London, gave a very interesting summary ofthe 
Woman Movement in Finland, in a recent number, 
The Review is always an admirable exponent and 
chronicler of all woman questions. 

The ‘‘Woman Suffrage Calendar’’ (London), for 
1888, is edited by Helen Blackburn, and is full of just 
such detailed information in regard to women and 
their interests, asevery woman wants. It is a record 
for the year which is indispensable to woman-work- 
ers, and might serve as a model for an American 
woman’s calendar or year-book. It contains a mass 
of details concerning the careers and employments 
of women; and is very tastefully gotten up. 

The first half-yearly Report of the surgery per- 
formed at ‘‘Helmuth House,”’ New York, shows 
results which exhibit in a marked degree, the ad- 
vance made in this most difficult and exact part of 
medical practice. ‘‘ Helmuth House’’ owes its ori- 
gin and is under the immediate direction of the emi- 
nent physician and surgeon, Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth, 
and only critical, tumorous and kindred cases are 
brought there. The present accommodations are 
restricted to twenty patients; but there is a strong 
desire for a ‘‘Helmuth”’ hospital, and this will 
probably be realized. ; 

The Prospectus and Record of the Woman’s Insti- 
tute of Technical Design, of New York, shows a de- 
gree of prosperity, which is a well-deserved tribute 
to the pluck, energy, skill and perseverance of the 
principal, Miss Florenee A. Dinsmore, and to the 
good work done by its pupils; one of whom gained 
a principal prize at the recent Canfield Kxhibition of 
Art Work. : 

Moncure D. Conway has written a novel, ‘‘ Pine 
and Palm,’’ which Henry Holt & Co. will publish. 

Mrs. Hugh Bell is the author of ‘“‘ Between The 
Posts,’”’ produced by Miss Genevieve Ward at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, last September. It has since been 
translated into French “‘ Z’/ndecis,’’ and played by 
Coquelin at the Royalty, in London. The author is 
now adapting Scribe’s ‘‘ Ojorine’”’ for Miss Ward, of 
whom an English paper said recently, she was ‘‘ the 
only tragedy queen left on the English speaking 
stage.”’ 

The Winter's Tale at the Lyceum has passed its 
one hundredth representation, and promises to hold 
its own until the close of Miss Mary Anderson’s sea- 
son in April next. 

The Loan Exhibition of Historical Portraits at the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts, is not only in- 
teresting in itself, but has discovered to many the 
gems in this line which the Academy possesses. 
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Robert Louis Stevenson contributes to the January 
Scribner's an interesting sketch of the Brownies, 
who are his good geniuses, and who, he says, work 
for him while he sleeps and weave the plots of some 
of his most interesting tales. Mr. and Mrs. Blash- 
field continue their illustrated papers, with the begin- 
ning of ‘‘ The Man in Armor.” 

The celebration of John G. Whittier’s eightieth 
birthday, on December 17th, bore magnificent testi- 
mony to the universal admiration for him as poet, 
and the universal love for him as man. 

“THE STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS,’’ is a charac- 
teristic story of the mountains, by Charles Egbert 
Craddock (Mary N. Murfree). There is nosex in true 
literary work; and the free pen which reproduces 
the dialect of the South-western cloud-lands and 
draws with equal distinctness the types of men and 
the types of women found there, has been accorded 
a place in the front rank o1 the best authors of to- 
day. There is not much in the story of Keedon 
Bluffs, except this insight into character—this reve. 
lation of motive, but it is enough to make an inter- 
esting book. Jerry Binwell, Rosamondy, Aunt Je- 
mima, Abner, the ‘‘head’’ of his house, the contrast 
of two boys, and the quick wit of the treacherous 
Jerry in finding out the one to work upon in his 
effort to secure the hidden treasure of Keedon 
Bluffs, are strikingly outlined, while the detail of the 
domestic life is photographically true to nature. 
J. B. Lippincott Company are the agents in Phila- 
delphia for Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who publish 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s works. 


“OuR STANDARD BEARER,” is the title of an ad- 
mirable biography of General U.S. Grant, as related 
by Captain Bernard Galligasken, written out by 
Oliver Optic, and illustrated by Thomas Nast. Lee 
& Shepard have brought these three forces together, 
and the result is so much that is new, well told and 
pictured, that no American who recognizes the ser- 
vices General Grant performed for this country, will 
be without this true ‘‘ Life ;’’ while to some others it 
will be a revelation of the character and motives of 
the man, and furnish the key to the hold he had upon 
the hearts and minds of the masses. ‘Oliver Op- 
tic’s’”? name was well chosen as the writer of a re- 
cord that gery boy should be familiar with ; and 
that will be all the better remembered from being 
associated with their favorite author. 

Cassell's Ladies’ World has become the ‘‘ Woman's 
World,” and is now edited by Mr. Oscar Wilde, who 
announces a long list of contributors; nearly all 
women of rank and position. 


‘““PAUL PaTOoFF.” F. Marion Crawford is a prince 
of story-tellers. When you touch his work you know 
it for that of a writer of experience, of knowledge of 
the world’s ways, of inherited literary sense, of con_ 
scious power, of a hater of shams ; yet tolerant as a 
man of experience and judgment always is, and very 
skillful in the use of words. There is hardly any 
novelist from whom we get so much of satisfaction 
or who gives so much ot value without any pretence 
of purpose. ‘' Paul Patoft’’ is the story of two Rus- 
sian brothers ; the mysterious disappearance of one 
of whom fixes a stigma upon the other. The little 
insight given into diplomatic circles in St. Peters- 
burg, is interesting ; but as a study of insanity and 





the concentration of the mind upon one idea, which 
leads up to it, the story is more than interesting—it 
is valuable. The preface, or introduction, which 
makes the reader acquainted with the author, is 
worth the price of the book. Publisied by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., New York. 


‘*ByBURY TO BEACON STREET.” Mrs. A. M. Diaz 
is nothing if not practical. ‘Her admirable and 
many-sided work as President of the Woman’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union, of Boston, is well 
known. From “Bybury to Beacon Street,” is a 
series of papers supposed to be given at a village So- 
ciety, and representing all sorts of domestic and 
social problems, grievances, worries and compensa- 
tions. It is familiarly and delightfully written, and 
will go straight to the consciousness of both men and 
women in thousands of homes throughout the coun- 
try. There is nothing bitter or fault-finding; the 
spirit is genial and cheery, and the papers full of 
wise counsel and suggestion from widely different 
points of view. Few that read it but will find some. 
thing helpful in it. 


‘““WHo CARES?” Published by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, by Mrs. Harriet N. E. Goff, is said to bea 
narrative of fact, and has the guarantee of an intro- 
duction by Rev. Theodore I. Cuyler. It is, however, 
written in the form of a novel, and this is a mistake. 
Asasimple autobiography it would have all, and 


more than all, the interest it has now for the student : 


and the philanthropist ; as a novel it lacks literary 
skill and literary art; for the story of poverty, bru- 
tality and consequent sin and shame which environs 
and follows every member of a family, is one that 
has no lights and no contrasts. There is no real 
aspiration ; nothing but desire and sin. It is a shock- 
ing picture or series of sketches of weakness and 
depravity ; the morality and usefulness of which are 
equally questionable from the point of view taken by 
the author. 


“THE GAVEROCKS” is another of the stories of 
Cornish life in the wild English region, which Mr. S. 
Baring Gould delights in. The plot turns on a secret 
marriage ; subsequent desertion and bigamy. There 
are some pretty domestic scenes and sketches; a 
typical character in Hender Gaverock, and a curious 
one in Paul Featherstone, who exercises ‘‘ mind 
cure” in a fashion which the author assures the 
reader iscommon in Cornwall. Mr. Gould has one 
faculty, pre-eminently, and that is of making his 
characters and théir surroundings real. He intro- 
duces you to a neighborhood, and you at once be- 
come acquainted with what ever is desirable and 
undesirable in it; and you know the people as well, 
or better, than if you had‘met them, because you are 
taken behind the scenes. The result of such an ac- 
quaintance is pitiful enough sometimes, but that is 
the result of poor human nature; and it is also some- 
times pleasurable and interesting. J. B. Lippincott 
Company are the publishers, and have put it into 
their red cloth series. 


‘‘ ANDY MERRIGAN’S GREAT DISCOVERY,” is one 
of a number of Irish dialect stories, collected and 
put into book form, by the author, F. M. Allen, 
through D. Appleton & Co., New York, They will 
amuse the lovers of extravagant humor. 
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&& HE REPRESENTATIVE FROM 

RACCOON ”’ grows in interest with 
every number. Nothing more racy or realis- 
tic has ever been written than the ‘‘ Twitch- 
ell Canvass ;’’ while as the keen, alert wo- 
man of affairs, devoted to her husband’s 
interests and with a judgment as sound as 
her heart is true and tender, Tilly Twitchell 
will find many a prototype throughout this 
country. The Pittsburg, Pa., 7imes says of 
it : 

“The opening chapters of the ‘‘ Repre- 
sentatives from Raccoon”’ are published in 
the January number of GoprEy’s Lapy’s 
Book, The author is David Lowry, the well- 
known journalist and story writer of this 
city. This serial, judging fram the instal- 
ment now before the public, is one of Mr. 
Lowry’s best pieces of work, if not in fact 
his best. It is a story of a political ape 
in a rural district, and the multitude of inci- 
dents, humorous and otherwise, naturally 
born of such a struggle, are treated by Mr. 
-Lowry with a degree of effectiveness that 
will undoubtedly enhance him greatly in 
public esteem as a writer of fiction. It pos- 
Sesses all the elements of popularity, and 
when it shall have run its course in GODEY’S 
it should be, and doubtless will be, printed 
in book form. The threads of love and poli- 
tics wind in and out in a thoroughly captivat- 
ing way, and when it is known that they in- 
volve only phases of every day life, and only 
such persons as we all meet and know week 
after week, it may well be presumed that, 
handled and fashioned by one so.capable as 
Mr. Lowry, the story is indeed well worth 
reading.’’ 


] N the present (February) number, we begin 

a charming novelette from the brilliant 
pen of Edgar Fawcett, which will run 
through three numbers of the magazine. 
“Two Enemies” is a purely altruistic story, 
and one of the best the author has ever writ- 
ten. 


UR readers will find also a characteristic 
article from Mrs. Helen Campbell, 
author of ‘‘Prisoners of Poverty,’’ entitled 
“Mother or Daughter;’? some capital 


short stories; A Study of Flirtation, by 
Julian Magnus; A Sketch of What Some 
Philadelphia Women are Doing, by Miss 
Anne Wharton, author of Biographical 
Sketches of Famous Philadelphia Women ; 
Home and Society paper, by Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall; Best Ways of Aiding Working- 
girls, by the Editor; and excellent depart- 
ments, which include A Chapter on Linen- 
marking, by Katherine Armstrong; in the 
‘‘Work-table,” and the Official Report of 
the recent Canfield Competitive Exhibition 
of Art Needlework, the only complete report 
made. 


A= forthcoming subjects of interest 
we are glad to announce Illustrated 
Art Studies in Dress, by Katherine Arm- 
strong. Some Exclusive Designs made for 
GopDEy’s LADY’s Book, by Lewis and Allen- 
by, of London ; acontinuation of Half-Hours 
with Classic authors ; Dante being the second 
subject, with an illustration of Dante’s tomb 
in Florence, and illustrated sketches of rep- 
resentative women; the subject for March 
being Mrs. Elise P. Buckingham, the great 
fruit farmer of Vacaville, Solano county, 
California. 


W* ALSO have the great pleasure to an- 
nounce a series of articles by Charles 

Richard Dodge, former Editor of Outing, 

under the general head of 

OUT-DOOR ATHLETICS FOR WOMAN. 

First Article: 7vicycling. 

Second Article: Zramping. 

A chapter on walking, mountain climbing 

and exploring,—in other words, walking 

with an object and at all seasons. 
Third Article: Aguatic Sports. 

Rowing and Canoeing, Swimming, etc. 
Fourth Article: Camp Life. 

One of the most delightful and inexpen- 
sive means for storing health, for the year’s 
wear and tear, during a few weeks in the 
summer, that can be recoimmended. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1888. 


TO THE READERS AND PATRONS OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


HIS oldest of the magazines enters upon 

the fifty-eighth year of itsexistence un- 

der the happiest auspices. For many years 

it has been known as the faithful representa- 
tive of fashions and polite literature. 

It has now added to these, under the edi- 
torship of Mrs. Croly, so long and so well 
known as Jenny June, practical features of 
the highest value to woman in the household, 
as wife, inother and lady. 


The story department will be cultivated 
assiduously, and from its most attractive 
point of view. A serial was commenced in 
the December number by Mrs. Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin, daughter of ex-Vice President Ham- 
lin, and author of ‘‘ A Politician’s Daughter,”’ 
entitled 

A Battle For Birthright. 

We are also negotiating for a continued 
story by an eminent author; for short stories 
by well-known writers; for representative 
sketches of distinguished women, and other 
literary features of interest. 


Beginning with the January number, a 
Serial Story by a popular contributor to the 
“Old”? GoprEy, Mr. David Lowry, entitled 
“THE REPRESENTATIVE FROM RACCOON.”’ 
The story deals with characteristic phases of 
American life, is piquant, original, and racy 
of the soil. The elements in it are well con- 
trasted, and every personage some one you 
know. ‘The ‘‘Representative’’ is as much a 
take as Col. Sellers. 


In the corps of contributors of stories, 
sketches and poems for 1888 are Miss Kate 
Sanborn, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, 
“Katherine Armstrong ;’’ Prentice Mulford, 
Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, 
Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Mrs. S. B. Steb- 
bins, author of ‘Annals of a Baby,” etc.; 
Mrs. Frances Howe Hall, Mrs. E. M. Bab- 
cock, ‘‘ Leigh North,’”’ Mrs. A. D. McLean, 
Mrs. E. M. Tyng, and many others equally 


prominent and well-known in the world of 
letters. 

The series of articles upon topics interest- 
ing to women are continued by the editor, 
have been said by many to be alone worth 
the price of the magazine. 

The story matter will be increased in the 
future, and every effort made to render it of 
continued interest to readers by the employ- 
ment of the best pens, including, in addition 
to those named, others abroad and at home, 
who can adé interest to its pages. 


Among forthcoming subjects of interest we 
are glad to announce Illustrated Art Studies 
in Dress, by Katherine Armstrong. Some, 
Exclusive Designs made for Gopry’s 
LADY’s Book, by Lewis and Allenby, of 
London; a continuation of Half-Hours with 
Classic authors, Dante being the second sub- 
ject, with an illustration of Dante’s tomb in 
Florence, and illustrated sketches of repre~ 
sentative women ; the subject for March being 
Mrs. Elise P. Buckingham, the great fruit 
farmer of Vacdville, Solano county, Cali- 
fornia. 


We also have the great pleasure to an- 
nounce a series of articles by Charles Richard 
Dodge, former Editor of Outing, under the 
general head of 

Out-Door Athletics for Woman. 

First Article: Tyricycling. 

Second Article: TZramping. 

A chapter on walking, mountain climbing 
and exploring,—in other words, walking with 
an object and at all seasons. 

Third Article: Aguatic Sports. 

Rowing and Canoeing, Swimming, etc. 

Fourth Article: Camp Life. 

One of the most delightful and inexpen- 
sive means for storing health, for the year’s 
wear and tear, during a few weeks in the 
summer, that can be recommended. 
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@ne of the additional features proposed 
for the Fashion Department isa folded Sheet 
of Designs for the front pages, which will 
give the back as well as front view of dresses 
and the arrangement of drapery, which is 
now of the first importance. 

The ‘‘Work Table’’ has been supplied 
with original and valuable designs, and will 
continue to be adepartment of great interest 
and value, contributed to by such authorities 
as Katherine Armstrong, Mrs. E. M. Tyng, 
Agnes Crane, Miss Ella Levy and others. 

A feature ofspecial interest for the coming 
year will be a series of papers on ‘‘The 
Etiquette of Home and Society,’ by Mrs. 
Frances Howe Hall, daughter of Mrs.. Julia 
Ward Howe, to begin with the January 


number. ‘ 


Another important series of literary inter- 
est, will be ‘“‘Half Hours with Classic Au- 
thors,’”’ by Frances Shaw; and contributions 
by Kate Sanborn. 


The ‘‘ House and Home” Department de- 
serves careful perusal by mothers and house- 
keepers; the suggestive series of ‘articles by 
Dr. May-dew, and the clever, bright papers 
of Mrs. E. M. Babcock, whose ‘‘Over the 
Fence, or What One Woman Says to An- 
other,”’ is one of the most original features 
ever introduced into this or any other 
periodical. 


Chats with Correspondents 


by the Editor, and ‘‘The Record of Women,” 
are features constantly growing in interest, 
and are particularly addressed to subscribers 
and readers, for whom they form a means of 
communication with the Editor and the out- 
side world. 

The ‘‘ Far and Near”’ club for girls is also 
a new department and departure for GoDEy, 
but one that we hope will be acceptable to 
young readers. 

Whatever can be done, the reader of 
GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book may rely upon it will 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


be done to maintain its traditions and render 
it still more attractive and interesting to its 
friends, whom we ask in sending their names 
to add one more from their friends, so that 
1888 may be a truly thanksgiving year to the 


veteran lady’s mayazine of America. 


The price remains at $2.00 per year, with 
premium to each subscriber, and one to club 
raisers, when subscriptions aré taken at $2 
each. Address Publishers GopEy’s Lapy’s 


BooK, 1224 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Premiums for 1888. 





We beg to call the attention of the old and 
new friends of GoDEY’s Lapy’s Book to 
this fact, that we send out only choice arti- 
cles for premiums, objects that any lady 
We have 


carefully revised our lists, excluding all that 


may be glad to have or to give. 


is not first class, and selecting that which is 
not only attractive, but has intrinsic value. 
The editor personally selected a silver tea- 
set recently for a club-raiser, which was the 
best to be found. 
pattern, satin finish, with beveled edges, and 


It was the Queen Anne 


the best quadruple plate. Nothing finer 
could be purchased. , 








NAPKIN RING IN OXYDIZED SILVER. 


The representations we make can be abso- 
lutely relied upon; and those interested in 
getting up clubs, or in asking their own 
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names to our lists of subscribers, are cordially 
invited to’ read and consider the inducements 
we offer to take such trouble as is involved 
in getting up a club, and in adding one name 
totheirown. For single subscribers at $2, we 
offer a choice of a rich chased and highly 
finished, or oxydized napkin ring; the latter 
very artistic; or a handsome butter knife, a 
Favorite Cook-Book, or one of Jenny June’s 
Manuals on “‘ Knitting,” or ‘‘ Needle Work,”’ 
or ‘‘Letters and Monograms ;”’ or instead of 
any of these, one of the following charming 
Booklets : 

“‘GEMS FROM THE BROWNINGS.”’ 

“‘CHIPS FROM SHELLEY.”’ 

“FAVORITE HYMNS OF HENRY WARD 
BEECHER.”’ 

The first kas card photograph of Robert 
Browning on terra-cotta cover, gold letter- 
ing, done by hand, and is tied with three 
shades of terra-cotta silk. Printed on tinted 
paper. 

The “Shelley” booklet in gold, lettered 
upon white parchment cover, and the 
“Beecher Hymns” are gold lettered upon 
pressed parchment cover. 

For ‘wo names at $2 each, we will send to 
each one, any one of the above articles; or 
we will send a ‘‘Booklet,’’ or the ‘‘ Favorite 
Cook-Book,”’ ‘“Three Thousand Things worth 
Knowing,’’ or any one of ‘“‘Jenny June’s 
Manuals,’’ to one, and a volume of Dickens, 
astandard book of poetry (any author may 
be selected), or Mrs. Croly’s ‘‘Cookery and 
Housekeeping”? book, to the second who 


sends the other name with her own. 


For ¢hree names at $2 each, we will send 
to each subscriber, either of the first articles 
mentioned, except the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser, a pair of napkin rings, a pair 
of butter knives, an ‘‘ Individual Pepperand 
Salt Set’? of cut ruby or amber glass, in rich 
silver stand, or Mrs. Croly’s ‘“‘Cookery and 
Housekeeping ’’ book. 








SPECIAL PREMIUM 'BUTTER DISH (SATIN FINISH). 


For four names at $2 each, we will send 
either of the first named articles to each sub- 
scriber, excepting the napkin rings, and to 
the club-raiser a silver-cup, chased and gold- 
lined, or a pair of napkin rings or butter 
knives, and a book of poems, or Mrs. Croly’s 
‘‘Cookery and Housekeeping ”’ book. 

For five names at $2 each, we will send, 
as before stated, to each one, and to the club- 
raiser, a pair of napkin rings and a pair of 
butter knives, or a gold-lined silver cup, 
satin finished, or the individual pepper and 
salt stand, avd any book selected from those 
mentioned, or a bed-room clock of guaran- 
teed quality. 

For six subscribers, at $2 each, we will 
send to each one as stated above, and to the 
club-raiser, a beautiful cut glass pickle stand, 
in white, blue or canary glass, with fork; and 
set in an elegant high silver stand. This is 
a very desirable premium. 

For seven names-at $2 each, we will send 
any one of the first premiums, with the ex- 
ception of napkin rings, as previously stated, 
to each and every subscriber, and either the 
rich pickle stand and a sugar shell spoon, or 
a handsome breakfast castor, with cut-glass 
bottles and fine finish, or our SPECIAL PREM- 
IUM BUTTER DISH to the club-raiser. 

For eight names at $2 each, we will send, 
in addition to first premiums, as stated, a 
very handsome silver cake stand, of refined 
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and elegant pattern, or a perfume and jewel 
easket, or the PREMIUM BUTTER DISH, satin 
finish, to the club-raiser. 

Fer nine subscribers at $2 each, we will 
give, in addition to premium to each sub- 
scriber, the cake stand, satin finished, or the 
“perfume and jewel holder” combined, to 
the club-raiser. 


ae 
a, 





PRUIT STAND IN CUT-GLASS, SAPPHIRE, WHITE OR 
CANARY AND SILVER. 


For ¢en subscribers at $2 each, we will give 
in addition to the premium to each, as stated 
above, a very rich and handsome fruit stand 
ef cut-glass, in white or sapphire or canary, 
warranted, and set in silver, a very rich and 
eostly article, to the club-raiser. 

The napkin rings are reserved for single 
subscribers, or club premiums, because they 
eannot be afforded in addition to other ex- 
pensive club premiums. 

We shall keep adding all the time to our 
cheice of fine premiums, and our subscribers 
may rely upon the word being as good as the 
bond. Begin early. 

BE sURE AND NAME THE PREMIUM 
YOU SELECT. IT SAVES MUCH TIME AND 
TROUBLE. 
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MAKE ONE EFFORT FOR THE SAKE @ 
THE OLD “‘GODEY,’? AND ONE AS A WH 
COME TO THE NEW ‘‘GODEY.”’ 








Terms Always In Ad- 
wance. 





ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, Premium includ- 
ed, (postage paid), TWO DOLLARS. 

Write your name plainly, with Post Office, 
County and State. Say which premium you 
want, and enclose $2 in money order, postal 
noe, express money order, check, green- 
backs or postage stamps; (if either of the 
last two, send in registered letter.) 








Extraordinary Rates 
to Clubs. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 





GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK takes a new de 
parture this year, and offers to clubs and club 
raisers where Premiums are not Desired, 
a club price cheaper than any other, and 
more desirable for club-raisers. A compari- 
son of Gopry’s club rates with those of 
others will soon convince all club-raisers 
that they can secure a club quicker, and de 
better for themselves by working for GODEY 
than for any other publication. CLUB 
RAISERS CAN ADD TO THEIR CLUBS AT 
ANY TIME DURING THE YEAR. 


TERMS TO CLUB-RAISERS ONLY, WITHOUT 


PREMIUMS. . 

2 Copies, . : i ‘ 3 $ 3.40 

3Copie, . . . 4.50 

4 Copies. Free copy to club-raiser. 7.00 

5 Copies, 7.5@ 

6 Copies. 9.08 

8 Copies, 11.00 
10 Copies, 13.50 
12 Copies, 16.5@ 
15 Copies, 20.08 
35 Copies, 48.00 
50 Copies, 62.50 — 


Each subscriber entitled to an Engraving — 
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"| Bring You Health.” 


It is certain that Catarrh is 
caused by a poisoned and 
scrofulous state of the Blood. 
The best remedy, therefore, 
for this disease is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


which, if perseveringly used, 
according to directions, eradi- 
cates every trace of Catarrhal 
virus from the system. No 
other treatment proves so ef- 
fectual in reaching the source 
of this loathsome and danger- 
ous malady. 

“When Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was re- 
commended to me for catarrh, I was 
inclined to doubt its efficacy. Having 
tried so many medicines with little ben- 
efit, I had no faith that anything would 
cureme. I became emaciated from loss 
of appetite and impaired digestion. I 
: had nearly lost the sense of smell, and 

S-- my system was badly deranged. I 
‘I-e was about discouraged, when a friend 
urged me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and referred me to persons whom it had 
cured of catarrh. After taking half a dozen bottles of this medicine, I am con- 
vinced that the only sure way of treating this obstinate disease is through the 
blood. My cure is perfect.” — CHartes H. MALoney, 113 River st., Lowell, Mass. 

“IT was troubled with catarrh for over two years. I tried various remedies, 
but received no benefit until I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few 
bottles of which cured me.” — Jxssz M. Boaes, Holman’s Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


THE MOST POPULAR 


Medicine for Throat and Lung Difficulties has long been, and still is, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma ; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces ; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs ; allays soreness of the Lungs ; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no other preparation for diseases of the throat 
and lungs to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5, 





























and digests as easily as human milk. 
_Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD 





Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 


In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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POINTS, 


See that the words ** Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’? are stamped on the selvage. 


Exact imitation of Lyons Silk Velvet. _ 
It is not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velveteen ever made. 
new Velvet Pile Fabric never seen in America. 








HOW TO MAKE 
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ADIPO-MALENE. 


L.E.MARSH & CO.. Madison Sa., Phila., Pa. 
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MASNETIC 


= gis dbs 


More ree die every year in consequence of cold 
feet and limbs than any other cause. To keep the 
feet warm is to protect the whole body. Our Mag- 
netic Foot Batteries will warm the feet in five 
minutes, and keep a comfortable genial glow in the 
feet and limbs all day long. These Vitalizing Foot 
Batteries increase the flow of blood into the feet and 
limbs, relieving the tired sick-headache caused by t 
much blood upon the brain, These Magnetic Fi 
Batteries work out a change for the whole body, cu 
Rheumatism, Swelling, Aches and Pains in the Fe& 
and Limbs, remove Chilblains, and cause a pleasant, 
agreeable feeling of life, vigor, and warmth, equal to 
the soft rays of sunshine. Magnetism is “ Bottled 
Sunshine.” If you would have warm feet, send for 
these Insoles. $1.00 a pair; three pairs for $2.00, by 
mail. Send for our new book, **A Plain Road to 
Health,’’ free to any address. 

CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD co.,® ‘ 
No. 6 CenTRA! Music HaLu, Curoaago, ILL. 











PAYSONS INK" 


THE BEST 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 








10 names of fruit growers. 
Putney & Woodward, Brentwood, N. Y. 





SEE HERE! Why not save one half on 1000 4 
a ful Articles? Send for Cataloguey 


Big pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, 4 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, ” 


Send ten cents to pay packing and” 










postage and receive 


A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PICTURE | 


Size 16} x 23. 


Box 1565, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Dt 


Address, 





Now is the time to bind your numbers 
of 1887. a 








How to grow strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, grapes, peaches, plums, pears and 
UITS apples. New Edition for 10c. or 












GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK BINDERS. 


Each binder is stamped on the side with 7 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox in gold. This binder 7 
is unequalled as a temporary binder. It holds 
the magazine for one year, .and makes a very 
satisfactory permanent binder. Any one can ~ 
adjust it. Price (in green cloth), postage paid, — 
65 cents. 

GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


P. O. Box HH, Philadelphia. 









In writing please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


